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INVESTIGATING THE ANTI-TRUST LAW 


A the special session of Congress a 
bill was introduced by Hon. 
Martin W. Littieton of New York, 
proposing to investigate the workings 
of the Sherman anti-trust law and the 
whole subject of the relation of corpo- 
rations engaged in inter-State com- 
merce. This investigation is to be car- 
ried on by a commission provided for in 
the bill, composed of fifteen members, 
five Senators, five Representatives and 
five persons not members of the Con- 
gress to be appointed by the President. 
Section 2 of the bill reads as follows: 


“That it shall be the duty of the 
said industrial and corporate commis- 
sion to inquire into the method by which 
industrial and corporate enterprises en- 
ter into and transact inter-State com- 
merce and to report at the earliest date 
practicable what legislation is necessary 
to enable the Government of the United 
States to regulate, supervise and con- 
trol the entry of and the transaction of 
business by industrial and corporate 
concerns engaged in inter-State com- 
merce. That it shall be the duty of said 
industrial and corporate commission to 
inquire into the operation, influence and 
effect of an act of Congress, enacted 
July 2, 1890, and commonly known as 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and all 
other laws enacted by Congress affect- 
ing the growth, development and con- 
duct of commercial and industrial en- 
terprises doing or seeking to do an in- 
ter-State commerce business, and to 
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report to Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date what amendment, changes 
or alterations are necessary or de- 
sirable.” 

The commission will be authorized to 
make a thorough examination of the 
corporation laws of foreign countries. 
It will also be empowered to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths 
and to summon and compel the atten- 
ance of witnesses. 

The author of the bill thus explains 
its purpose: 

“Aside from the question as to 
whether any or many concerns exist in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
is the main remedial question as to what 
is to be the future of legitimate indus- 
trial development. In other words, now 
that the law has been construed by the 
Supreme Court, is it a wise and whole- 
some law? Is it too weak to reach real 
offenders, or is it too drastic upon cen- 
tralized industry? What is a lawful 
organization under the law? And is 
there any way to know whether it is 
violating the law until it is too late to 
escape disaster? 

“The Sherman anti-trust law was en- 
acted nearly a quarter of a century ago 
when modern industrial development 
was not foreseen or understood. It was 
probably the outcome of the crude and 
barbaric pooling agreements entered 
into to extort exorbitant prices and 
limit production. It was directed at 
these wicked agreements which were 
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gotten up in the dark, and secretly 
carried out to the injury and oppression 
of the competitor and consumer. 

“The enlightened notions of open co- 
operation had not entered the heads of 
people at that time. The now fully 
recognized policy of publicity and Gov- 
ernmental supervision had not been 
considered, much less adopted. The 
combinations which it was intended to 
prevent or punish were a sort of com- 
mercial bandits, dividing their unlawful 
spoils under the provisions of indefensi- 
ble contracts. 

“At all events it was enacted at a 
time and under circumstances when the 
present industrial problems were not 
before the men who voted for it. Since 
that time we have seen an industrial 
revolution. We have seen all of the 
business of the country tied to or made 
dependent upon vast corporate organ- 
izations and the money of the country 
invested in them. Collective industry 
has spread over the whole country and 
business codperation has taken the 
place of business warfare. 

“The weapons of commercial and 
business warfare, like those of civil 
war, have grown so in number and so 
deadly in effect that codperation, like 
arbitration, had to be resorted to in 
order to prevent great destruction. Un- 
der the pretence of this codperation 
there have been many concerns organ- 
ized and conducted to the injury of 
the country, just as there have been 
many more which were a benefit to the 
country. 

“By far the most important question 
before the statesmanship of to-day is 
how to preserve the efficiency, economy 
and upbuilding influence of centralized 
industry and how to get rid of the evils 
and wrongs which in many instances 
are practised in the name of centralized 
liberty. 

“As the law now stands the sole 


remedy is dissolution. But this leaves 


the small holder at the mercy of the 


large holder. It does not cheapen the 
product to the consumer and it remains 
to be seen whether it will encourage 
new competition. The States are wholly 
unable to deal with the question as a 


whole and the remedy must be found. 


in or made by the Federal Government. 
What shall the remedy be? Is the 
present remedy adequate, comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory? Does the Sher- 
man anti-trust law really meet the 
situation as now presented? 

“All of these questions are being 
asked and answered in various ways. It 
is my opinion that we are not dealing 
with the question intelligently and with 
courage. I think that Congress, as the 
legislative branch of the Government 
coming from the people periodically, 
should provide a joint committee by 
tle Senate and House, to be known as 
an industrial committee, charged with 
the responsibility of taking up the 
Sherman law and thoroughly investi- 
gating its rights and range, its bearing 
upon all forms of industry. This com- 
mittee should call before it the best in- 
formed men of the country, the most 
practical men, both from the side of 
capital and from the side of labor, and 
obtain all the facts and enlightened 
opinion on the subject. It should con- 
sult the methods of other countries, 
their experience and the results. It 
should focus the attention of intelligent 
public opinion upon the question for the 
purpose of gathering the ripest and 
wisest judgment of the country. This 
committee should then redraft the law 
in accordance with the soundest judg- 
ment, having in view the welfare of all 
classes, and submit this draft to the 
Senate and the House for their action. 

“We cannot evade this important 
question; we ought not to wish to evade 
it. The wellbeing of the whole country 
depends upon it and it is the highest 
test of patriotism and courage to deal 
squarely and resolutely with it.” 


Clearly, there are grave doubts in 





























the minds of the most thoughtful busi- 
ness men as to whether the Sherman 
law, if rigorously enforced, will not 
result in permanent harm to enterprises 
which the law was not designed to 
reach. 

The business of the country must not 
be subjected to the continued uncer- 
tainty that will prevail if the present 
policy is continued. Conditions have 
changed, as Mr. LirrLeTon says, since 
the law was enacted, and it would seem 
to be wise carefully to investigate con- 
ditions as they now are with a view 
to ascertaining whether the law should 
be modified. 

It is not necessary to make any con- 
cessions to whatever high-handed prac- 
tices the trusts may be guilty of, but 
surely the country would be benefited 
vastly by a patient, orderly considera- 
tion of the whole corporation question, 
so that existing problems might be 
soberly dealt with in the steady light 
of intelligent information and reason, 
rather than by the flaming torch of 
prejudice and passion. 


FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS AND 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESSING a State bankers’ con- 

vention not long ago, Mr. F. O. 
Warts, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, said: 


“The association publishes what is 
known as the ‘Journal,’ giving official 
and legal information to its members. 
The volume alone is well worth what 
any member of the association pays 
for its membership, because of the in- 
formation it contains. In this connec- 
tion, I desire to say, gentlemen, and 
for the first time before any audience, 
that that journal is not intended in any 
way to supplant the other financial 
journals. I dare say that there is no 
banker having an ambition in his pro- 
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fession; no man desiring to keep 
abreast of the times in the banking 
business, who would think for one mo- 
ment of allowing the ‘Journal’ of the 
association to take the place of the live 
financial journals, any more than you 
would expect the general counsel of 
the American Bankers’ Association to 
take the place of and supplant your 
own counsel. It is not contemplated for 
a moment.” 


Probably not contemplated; but that 
it does supplant the other financial pub- 
lications to a very harmful extent, no 
financial publisher doubts in the least. 
Nor do we doubt, either, that many a 
thrifty banker saves counsel fees by 
consulting the general counsel of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The gentlemen who manage the af- 
fairs of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation probably have the right to use 
the association’s funds in the publish- 
ing business. 

Probably, also, if the bankers as an 
organization are to embark in the pub- 
lishing business, the publishers of the 
financial journals may with equal pro- 
priety engage in the organization of a 
rival bankers’ association, and there are 
plenty of bankers in the country who 
would welcome such a movement and 
would give it their practical support. 


STUDYING THE COST OF 
COMMODITIES 


AX investigation has been begun by 

the Department of Commerce and 
Labor for the purpose of finding out 
the cause of the present high prices of 
commodities. It is the especial aim of 
this investigation to ascertain the prices 
of farm products at the sources of their 
production and the respective additions 
to such prices on account of transporta- 
tion charges and the profits of middle- 
men. It has been stated that the farm- 
er gets about forty-six per cent. of 
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what is paid by the consumer, the re- 
maining fifty-four per cent. going to 
the railroads and the middlemen, chiefly 
to the latter. 

An investigation of this character 
may not only serve to show who is get- 
ting the consumer’s. money, but it may 
establish facts that will lead ultimately 
to a more economical distribution of 
commodities of all kinds. 

Everybody denounces the trusts as 
the fathers of high prices. 
ers are not, as a rule, organized to keep 
up the prices of their products, yet the 
things produced on the farm have ad- 
vanced perhaps even more rapidly than 
the things manufactured by the trusts. 

One thing would seem to be clear: 
if the farmers were getting anything 
like the prices charged consumers for 
their products, everybody would be 
rushing to the farms for the sake of the 
enormous profits to be made. We sus- 
pect, however, that the Government’s 
investigation will show that the prin- 
cipal part of this high price of farm 
products comes from the profits tacked 
on while such products are on their 
way from the farm to the consumer. 


THE MAGICAL RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


US’ TIL now we had not guessed half 

the magical potentialities inherent 
in Mr. Aupricn’s proposed National 
Reserve Association. Under the illu- 
mination furnished by Professor J. 
Laurence Laveuun the wonderful 
possibilities of this great scheme are 
revealed with startling effect. Here is 
what the Professor says, discussing the 
operations of the Reserve Association 
at a time when panic threatened: 


“In such a threatening time as this, 
how would the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation work? In brief, it offers a 
means by which a bank can provide 
itself with reserves through the use of 


The farm- 


its own picked assets. By changing 
good assets into lawful reserves it can 
safely increase its loans to the imme- 
diate assistance of all legitimate bor- 
rowers. The process is easy to under- 
stand. The pith of the scheme is that 
a local bank, if it has good paper, can 
get it rediscounted at a branch of the 
National Association; then it can count 
this credit as a part of its reserves, or 
it can draw the notes of the National 
Reserve Association and count them in 
its reserves. That is, a bank can 
change one asset, the paper held in the 
loan item, into another asset, lawful 
money reserve, thus increase the ratio 
of its reserves to immediate liabilities, 
and thereby enable it to increase its 
loans.” 


And how is this change of “good 
assets into lawful reserves” to be ef- 
fected? Why, by simply transferring 
the assets of the bank to the coffers of 
the Reserve Association. The picked 
assets in the hands of the local bank 
itself are not lawful reserves, of course. 
Ship them to the Reserve Association, 
and by this slight change of geographi- 
cal situation a wonderful transforma- 
tion takes place. That which was not 
a lawful money reserve but only an 
asset of the bank is changed at once 
into gold or lawful money—not actual- 
ly, certainly, but theoretically. 

This transformation process beats 
Bryan’s sixteen to one, Joun Law and 
all of the rest of the fiat money advo- 
cates. It is magic applied to monetary 
science. 

Professor LavGHLIn says that a bank 
can get its good paper “rediscounted at 
a branch of the National Association, 
can count this credit as a part of its 
reserves, or it can draw the notes of 
the National Reserve Association and 
count them in its reserves.” 

In either case it would be a building 
of one credit upon another. 

Curiously enough, Professor Lavex- 
LIn’s views are sent out by a concern 
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calling itself “The National Citizens’ 
League for the Promotion of a Sound 
Banking System.” 


TOO MANY BANKS 


ITH some 20,000 or more banks 

in the country there appears to 
be little likelihood that the people are 
in much danger of banking monopoly. 
Indeed, a great deal of unsound bank- 
ing results from undue competition, 
from an effort of too many banks to 
get business, with the consequent dis- 
regard of sound banking principles. 

It has been the policy of the present 
Comptroller of the Currency to refuse 
to charter national banks in communi- 
ties where additional banking facilities 
were not needed, and this policy has 
been imitated in several of the States. 
In refusing to issue some State bank 
charters a short time ago, the Bank 
Commissioner of Kansas said: 

“T believe that one of the greatest evils 
and most dangerous conditions in the 
banking world to-day is the indiscrimi- 
nate granting of bank charters. A large 
per cent. of failures are brought about 
through unwise, loose, and uncalled-for 
organization of banks. In the past, 
charters have been granted indiscrimi- 
nately to whoever might make applica- 
tion for them, regardless of the pub- 
lic’s interest. A large number of these 
banks are organized and promoted for 
personal gain, and by men who wish to 
secure positions, rent buildings, borrow 
funds of the bank, or for other personal 
reasons. The proper organization of a 
bank in the first instance is more than 
half responsible for its ultimate suc- 
cess.” 

Of course, the exercise of such dis- 
cretion by the Comptroller or by the 
State supervising officers may interfere 
to some extent with the freedom of 
banking which is supposed to prevail in 
this country. It has been part of our 





public policy to make banking free to 
any one who would comply with the 
legal requirements for establishing a 
bank. But if, as the Bank Commis- 
sioner of Kansas says, the indiscrimi- 
nate granting of bank charters has be- 
come a great evil and has led to dan- 
gerous conditions, the freedom of 
granting such charters should be re- 
stricted. The arbitrary refusal to grant 
a charter would probably be quickly 
shown and not sustained by public 
opinion. 

The small bank has been a factor 
of immense importance in the upbuild- 
ing of the country. But even of a good 
thing there can be too much. 


FORGED CERTIFIED CHECKS 


ASTERN banks have been much 

annoyed lately by discovering that 

they have given up various amounts on 

forged checks which had been duly cer- 
tified by some banks. 

It appears that forgers have found 
out that, with some banks at least, there 
is less difficulty in getting a check cer- 
tified than there is in getting it cashed. 
They therefore forge the signature of 
some large depositor, have the check 
certified and then deposit it in a bank 
in another part of the country, and in 
some instances manage to get the cash 
before the forgery comes to light. 

One remedy proposed is that banks 
should be as careful in making cer- 
tifications as they are in making pay- 
ments, requiring satisfactory proof of 
identity in either case. The makers of 
rubber stamps used by banks in certi- 
fying checks should also exercise 
greater care in executing orders, being 
sure not only that such orders come 
from some one in the bank but from a 
duly authorized person. 

In these times it is amazing to learn 
how readily some banks may be im- 
posed on by strangers. What is to be 
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thought of a bank that opens an account 
with a man utterly unknown, permit- 
ting him to draw out cash against the 
deposit of a check, even though it is 
apparently certified. Surely, the proper 
management of a bank implies the ex- 
ercise of a greater degree of prudence 
than this. And yet it is in just such a 
way that the forger is not infrequently 
able to “get away with the goods.” 


THE CURSE OF PROSPERITY 


NCE there were statesmen and 
economists who worried their 
brains over the curse of poverty and 
how to get rid of it. Even some ordi- 
nary citizens who were neither states- 
men nor economists were compelled to 
de a lot of thinking about how to make 
both ends meet. 

Happily, all these disturbing prob- 
lems belong to a bygone and out-of- 
date era. Nobody worries about pov- 
erty now. The statesman and economist 
spend their waking hours and burn the 
midnight oil in devising new methods 
of removing from the people the bur- 
dens imposed by the curse of prosperity. 
Individuals, so rich that they need no 
longer work, have abundant time to 
write pamphlets advising a money- 
cursed world how to be virtuous and 
happy though rich. 

One of these productions—a sample 
of many others—comes to us from St. 
Louis, and its author, Mr. Lronarp 
Martuews, undoubtedly represents no 
inconsiderable portion of those who are 
blindly groping for a cure for pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Marruews begins by saying: 


“With the interlocking system now 
in vogue by having the same directors 
in the various banks, trust companies, 
factories, railroads and as members of 
Congress, as in many instances, it would 
be futile for the Government to try to 
reculate 


inter-State commerce and 
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prices and do justice to the seller and 
consumer as long as the money trusts 
hold the country in their grip, and to 
add fuel to the flames like pouring 
gasoline over a fire to extinguish it, it 
is proposed to form a central national 
bank, the control‘ of which by the 
money trust will place every private 
fortune or business concern in the 
power of the trust.” 

And then he declares that: 

“We are all aware it should not be 
possible to accumulate the immense for- 
tunes we know of in the manner in 
which many of them have been amassed 
and that overreaching greed and cupid- 
ity should be checked, and we also 
know that proper initiative should not 
be checked, and that the problem of 
stifling the natural enterprise of our 
people and at the same time minimiz- 
ing the evils which always result from 
prosperity, is one of the greatest prob- 
lems of political economy, and one of 
the elements of a problem which must 
engage the attention of our people and 
can only be solved by exact thinking 
and acting accordingly. 

“When property becomes of a public 
nature, and affects the interests of the 
masses, it becomes clothed with a pub- 
lic use and should be controlled for the 
benefit of the public. 

“When supply and demand no longer 
regulate prices which are now dictated 
by selfish monopolies or money trusts, 
which cannot be controlled, then it is 
time to consider some mode to circum- 
vent the monopolies in a manner to do 
the least injury possible to vested in- 
terests and on the principle that to cure 
a bite take a hair of the dog that bit 
you, the evolution of the proposed com- 
pany came to the writer; i. e., cure 
monopoly by one great benevolent, al- 
most automatic codperative monopoly in 
place of the worst form of monopolistic 
tyranny we now suffer under. * * * 

“Prevention is better than cure, and 
the only way to prevent the troubles 
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we are now laboring under is to allow 
but one business corporation and abol- 
ish all others and prevent the possibil- 
ity of money trusts hereafter, and by 
a heavily graduated inheritance tax 
prevent transmissions of large sums to 
posterity. 

“The writer proposes that Congress 
authorize a company to be formed with 
an unlimited capital for the purpose of 
doing a codperative business, such as 
manufacturing all kinds of goods and 
wares and selling the same, and to do 
a general banking, insurance, railroad 
and public utility business.” 

That is, the evils incident to partial 
monopoly are to be eradicated by a re- 
sort to total monopoly! 

Lest the proposed company should 
become immoral by paying too much 
profit, dividends are limited to six per 
cent. 

Mr. Matruews contends that his 
proposed company “would effectually 
regulate not only prices but almost 
automatically all evils and at the same 
time allowing highest prices for labor 
and farm products consistent with 
reason.” 

Happy prospect! And happy the 
people whose chief concern is “mini- 
mizing the evils which always result 
from prosperity.” 


A CHECK TO THE WAR SPIRIT 


PROMINENCE has been given in 

the discussion of the Franco- 
German difficulties over Morocco to the 
financial disturbances caused by the 
possibility of an armed conflict between 
the two countries. 

To an extent that has called forth 
the surprise and admiration of the 
world, the French Republic has come 
to be recognized as one of the foremost 
Savers and lenders of capital. Ger- 
many, for a long period enjoying al- 
most unexampled industrial activity, 
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has been quite naturally one of the 
most conspicuous borrowers in the 
French market. While the ease with 
which funds could be obtained in 
France has helped in the development 
of German industry, it has neverthe- 
less placed the latter country in the 
more or less dependent position in 
which the borrower usually stands. 
Borrowing of a friend or of those who 
are indifferent to any considerations 
except those of security is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from borrowing of an 
enemy who may demand payment in 
full at the most inopportune time solely 
for the purpose of causing embarrass- 
ment and distress. 

But in the recent refusal of the Paris 
money market to renew loans at Berlin 
one need not look for motives of re- 
venge. The French financiers were 
quite justified in taking the position 
they did solely on grounds of prudence. 
Under the disturbed political conditions 
the security offered might justly be re- 
garded as inadequate. The conse- 
quences that followed the tightening of 
the French purse-strings were serious 
enough under the stress of the mere re- 
mote possibility of war, and something 
very closely approaching a financial 
panic was felt in the chief German 
financial centers. What the conse- 
quences would have been had war ac- 
tually taken place may be imagined. 

As the German contentions in Mo- 
rocco were based entirely upon a de- 
sire to secure certain commercial ad- 
vantages, the question naturally arises 
whether these advantages would be suf- 
ficient to offset the losses occasioned 
at home by war or the possibility of a 
fight. The minerals dug from the mines 
of Morocco may have been totally in- 
adequate to pay for the harm caused 
to German industry by the destruction 
of confidence and the consequent with- 
drawal of loans by France and Eng- 
land. 

Japan, in making war on Russia, did 
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not seek alone for the maintenance of 
commercial privileges, but believed that 
the existence of the nation itself was 
at stake. Nothing of the kind has en- 
tered into the Franco-German dispute 
over Morocco. It is purely a contro- 
versy over commercial advantages in a 
comparatively limited sphere. 

War over business matters may be 
viewed from a business standpoint, and 
nations as well as individuals, firms or 
corporations are likely to consider, in 
such cases, whether the game is worth 
the candle. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


PURSUANT to a law passed by the 
last session of the New York Leg- 
islature, specifically authorizing trust 
companies with a capital and surplus in 
excess of $5,000,000 to maintain 
branches in foreign countries, the Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York has been authorized to open 
branches in London and Paris. The 
Equitable Trust Company was also 
given authority to open a Paris branch. 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has long successfully operated a 
London branch. These branches are 
subject to the inspection of the New 
York State Banking Department. 

By the entrance of the trust compa- 
nies into the foreign field, these in- 
stitutions gain another advantage over 
the national banks, which are pro- 
hibited from having branches either in 
the city where located or elsewhere. 
But if the Atpricu plan for establish- 
ing a National Reserve Association be- 
comes a law, the national banks will be 
given substantially the same privileges 
in this respect as the New York trust 
companies now have. 

If our banks extensively enter the 
foreign field—as we hope they may— 
it will be interesting to observe how 
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the invasion will be regarded by other 
countries. 

It must be humiliating to some of the 
New York agencies of the great for- 
eign banks that they are not permitted 
to receive deposits. Will not other 
countries be disposed to throw the same 
restrictions about the branches of our 
banks as we throw around theirs? 

The competition flowing from the in- 
troduction of foreign banking capital 
here can hardly be otherwise than bene- 
ficial. While the foreign banks should 
be required to conform to regulations 
insuring safety, the prohibition against 
receiving deposits seems altogether un- 
necessary and unreasonable. 


MAKING CHECKS EQUAL TO 
CASH 


BANKERS, like other people, can 
not always immediately realize 
their ideals. But it is well to keep 
these ideals in mind as goals toward 
which steady progress should be made. 
An ideal solution of the country check 
problem, for example, is still far off, 
but that it is not entirely lost sight of 
may be seen from an article in a recent 
number of “The Bank Man,” by Joun 
Corer Suirtey, of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. After discussing 
some local problems concerning the 
handling of checks, Mr. Survey says: 
“But there can be no doubt that the 
items should be cleared by some method. 
The same applies to out-of-town items. 
It now takes twice as long to realize 
on an outlying item as it ought—ex- 
cept in the case of a few banks which 
clear and pay in cash. In the same way 
it takes twice as long to realize on an 
out-of-town country item, as it ought. 
Every outlying bank should arrange to 
have items drawn on it paid the same 
day they are presented down town to 
the merchant or banker; that is, these 
items should be made as current and as 
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available as cash. In the same way 
every near-by country bank should have 
an agent in the city who will pay items 
drawn on it as cash. This would elim- 
inate the question of exchange charges 
and interest deductions. Also, by thus 
making a check equal to cash, the use 
of checks would be enlarged, and the 
business of banking developed. 

“But bankers take the opposite 
course. Not only do they fail to pro- 
vide proper redemption facilities for 
their own paper, but they claim the 
right to make a charge for its redemp- 
tion in the way of exchange. Checks 
are thus subject to a triple charge— 
an interest deduction, exchange by the 
issuing (drawee) bank and exchange by 
the purchasing bank—all of which is 
preposterous. The remedy for all this 
is a par clearance and a cash clearance. 
Let us have this at once.” 





A charge on checks is virtually a 
premium on currency. Perhaps the 


. banker can not be blamed for more 


readily seeing the ten cents’ profit he 
will make on exchange than the ten 
thousand dollars he might make by 
freeing checks of all these petty bur- 
dens. But is it not a short-sighted 
policy after all? 


THE WAR ON BUSINESS 
DoUstLess much impetus is given 


to the popular assault on large 
business corporations by the belief that 
in attacking these enterprises no one 
else will be hurt. This fallacy is en- 
tertained in certain editorial quarters, 
as may be seen from the following quo- 
tation from a recent issue of “The 
World’s Work”’: 

“Loose talk about a ‘war on busi- 
ness’ does more harm than any war 
that is waged. If great combinations 
like the Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company are pun- 
ished for violations of the anti-trust 
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law, what harm has that done to your 
business? Ask yourself if anybody is 
making war on you; and, when you 
hear any man talking loosely, ask him 
precisely what damage to his trade has 
been done by anybody,? 

“Such direct and wholly honest con- 
sideration by every man of his own 
position would very quickly dispel such 
fear as exists.” 

Now, we believe that it is precisely 
because the average man thinks that his 
business is not injured by these as- 
saults that makes the war on the trusts 
so popular. A great many people en- 
gaged in small enterprises hugely en- 
joy the spectacle of seeing the trusts 
assailed. They rejoice to see the 
Standard Oi! Company brought low, 
never thinking that they themselves 
will suffer as much, if not more, in its 
downfall. 

And yet no fact is more patent in the 
economic experience of the time than 
this: that you can not inflict serious or 
permanent injury on one branch of 
business without seriously and perma- 
nently injuring all branches. 

Are we not a little in danger, in this 
country, of assuming an attitude of 
hostility toward wealth purely as 
wealth? 

In one of the State papers of the late 
James G. Buarne this passage appears: 

“It must be inexpressibly painful to 
the enlightened statesman of Great 
Britain, as well as of America, to see a 
discarded prejudice of the dark ages 
gravely revived at this day—to witness, 
an attempt to base the policy of a great 
and sovereign State on the mistaken 
theory that thrift is a crime of which 
the unthrifty are the innocent victims, 
and that discontent and disaffection are 
to be diminished by increasing the 
causes from which they arise.” 

Are we not in danger of a tendency 
to base our governmental policy “on 
the mistaken theory that thrift is a 
crime?” 
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When it appeared that Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER was to be heavily fined, the 
public seemed highly pleased. 

But suppose a like fine had been im- 
posed on the labor unions, would it have 
been received with equal popularity? 

And yet, even if all the allegations 
against the Standard Oil Company 
were true, perhaps it never pursued 
any more arbitrary methods in fixing 
prices or in restraining trade than the 
labor unions have done. 

But in prosecuting the one offender 
there was popularity and political cap- 
ital to be made and no such advantages 
in calling the other to account. 

We are not maintaining that the 
great aggregations of capital, or trusts, 
are wholly beneficent or beneficent at 
all. They should be compelled to obey 
the law. 

But against a spirit of vindictiveness 
toward wealth, and the mistaken noti>n 
that one portion of the community can 
be subjected to injurious assaults with- 
out harm to all, we do most earnestly 
protest. 

The question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” asked so long ago, can be 
answered only affirmatively now. 


A PEACE MOVEMENT ON 
PRACTICAL LINES 


DELEGATES to the peace confer- 
ence held at Berne, Switzerland, 
the past summer devised a plan that 
should have a far-reaching influence on 
the present world-wide movement in 
favor of a peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. This is simply to 
study the causes and consequences of 
war, and particularly the present eco- 
nomic interdependence of nations. 

We have had quite lately a sharp 
illustration of the evils occasioned by 
mere rumors of war. The strained 
situation between France and Germany 
resulted in financial disturbances which 
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were not restricted to the two countries 
most directly concerned, but which 
spread to England and to this country. 

A thorough, scientific investigation of 
all the causes and consequences of wars, 
as proposed by the Berne conference, 
should contribute materially to the pro- 
motion of peace. 


HURTFUL TO BUSINESS 


HEN the editor of this Macazinz 
had the honor of addressing the 
Northern Bankers’ Association at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, over a year 
ago, he chose for his subject, “The 
Perils of Unsound Legislation,” and 
endeavored at that time to point out 
some of the harmful consequences that 
were sure to follow the attitude of leg- 
islators toward certain business prob- 
lems. These predictions been 
more than verified. 
In a recent letter of one of the 
brokerage firms of New York, tlie fol- 
lowing occurs: 


have 


“Passing from economic theories to 
perceptible facts, we find that for more 
than seven years in the United States 
the enterprise of large capitalists and 
the operations of great combinations in 
business have been steadily and increas- 
ingly assailed by Government and poli- 
ticians. The result has been that the 
minds of the people have become em- 
bittered against all forms of business 
success to a dangerous and unsettling 
extent, and that some of the greatest 
of the corporations have finally been 
ordered disorganized and dismantled 
under penalty of receivership. The 
potential positions of these great en- 
gines of industry make their disintegra- 
tion a matter of disturbance to the 
whole structure of commerce, and it is 
this, and the threatened dismemberment 
of other great industrial corporations, 
that makes a revival of business impos- 
sible and has induced some conservative 
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security holders to sell out their own- 
ings. Meantime, the railroads have 
been subjected to reduction after reduc- 
tion in rates, crippling their power of 
progress and minimizing their pur- 
chases. The general business of the 
whole country is thus depressed, be- 
cause general business cannot prosper 
if the great enterprises of the country 
are languishing. 

“Not one thing favorable to business 
has been inaugurated by Congress or 
the politicians in two years, and no 
sign is showing of anything better on 
the political horizon than a continu- 
ance of the war on business. 

“Is there any wonder that capital has 
become timid and _ confidence has 


dwindled ?” 


And at the last annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
the president, Mr. Wituiam A. Law, 
said: 

“The economic trend 
mistakably toward larger corporate or- 
ganizations. <A render 
illegal operations that are usual and 
customary at present, but it cannot re- 


has been un- 


decision may 


store the conditions of twenty years 
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ago. The immense quantity of new 
legislation possible under our dual form 
of government with frequent Congres- 
sional and legislative sessions, with 
State and national enactments often 
dangerously near encroaching one upon 
the other, makes it extremely difficult 
for a business man, even with the ad- 
vice of able lawyers, to know the laws 
under which he is living, and in accord- 
ance with which he wishes to conduct 
his affairs. Commerce depends for its 
most successful exercise upon stability 
and definiteness in the laws governing 
its operations. We have been living 
in uncertainty, not only of the laws 
affecting the operation of mercantile 
concerns, but of the vital laws govern- 
ing the organization of our largest and 
most important corporations.” 


And we believe that the business un- 
certainty will be aggravated by the 


speech made by the President at 
Detroit. 

The country can in time adjust itself 
to whatever conditions may arise 


through the present political hostility 
to business, but the adjustment will be, 
unavoidably, a painful one. 


THE ESSENTIALS IN GRANTING CREDIT* 


By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 


Tue Nature anp Functions or Crepir 


CREDIT is the life blood of busi- 

ness, one of the “essential ele- 
ments” in banking and finance. With- 
out it, the present high state of busi- 
ness would not have come to pass, nor 
could it long continue. Credit con- 
structs railroads, opens mines, spans 
rivers, paves streets, improves farms, 
builds homes, moves the commerce of 
the country and wages war. “Credit,” 


ao Warded the Cannon Prize, May 11, 
1911. New York Chapter American Institute 
of Banking. 


says Webster, “has done more a thou- 
sand times to enrich thé nations than 
all the mines in the world.” 

Credit transfers large sums cheaply. 
It employs capital productively. It en- 
larges a man’s earning powers, and 
through its use, the lender and borrower 
meet to their mutual profit. Credit is a 
far better instrument of production 
than an equal quantity of coined 
money; for while money is an indis- 
pensable denominator of prices, and the 
medium of the smaller exchanges, 
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credit is the instrument of larger ex- 
changes, and larger production. More- 
over, as an instrument, it is econom- 
ically costless and not like money with 
a commodity value and expensive. 

In political economy, credit is power 
to borrow; the ability to command cap- 
ital. As nature abhors a vacuum, so 
capital abhors idleness, and it rapidly 
and automatically seeks profitable em- 
ployment. Where the credit system is 
highly developed, active and profitable 
demand for capital exists. Where 
credit is undeveloped, we shall find 
business still in a crude state, wages 
small, and finances generally in an un- 
satisfactory condition. 

In law, credit is the present right to 
a future payment; the right to demand 
something from some one at a stated 
time. Thus, when a bill of goods is 
sold, the legal title passes to the buyer, 
and the seller simply holds the right to 
collect the equivalent at the time and 
place appointed. He can re-take the 
goods only under certain conditions, 
and his principal right is one of settle- 
ment. He can sell this right and the 
holder in due course will have good 
title to this right of enforcement. 

In banking and business, credit is 
the estimate of the ability and willing- 
ness of an individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion to meet their business engagements. 
This estimate was formerly based 
chiefly upon, (1) Reputation; (2) Cap- 
ital. But with the advent of the mer- 
cantile agency and the credit depart- 
ment, a more accurate and trustworthy 
basis of credit has been formed, thus: 
(A) A closer examination as to the 
character of the man and the business; 
(B) Total net worth, the element of 
contingent liabilities being given due 
consideration; (C) Other facts bearing 
upon the probability of the success or 
the failure of the enterprise. 

The basis of all such credit is con- 
fidence. In fact, every modern finan- 
cial system is built upon confidence, 
and our whole financial structure has 
become a system of credit clearings— 
a system of substituting the token of 
confidence for the payment in money. 
This confidence must not only assure 





that a man is willing, but is also able to 
meet his engagements; not only able, 
but also willing. 


Tue EssentTIAts or A Goop Loan. 


Good credit is the bed rock of busi- 
ness success; poor credit is the quick- 
sand of disaster. As a general state- 
ment, that credit is good which is based 
upon an exchange of commodities. The 
only exceptions are those loans which 
are in the nature of an accommodation, 
and yet have behind them the strength 
and financial soundness of one whose 
name and credit standing are sufficient 
to offset the lack of an exchange in 
values. 

It is no function of a bank to fur- 
nish its patrons with permanent work- 
ing capital, and good banking credit is 
based upon loans made after due con- 
sideration of the borrower and _ his 
standing, and supported by collateral, 
whether pledged or not, that is sub- 
ject to prompt and full liquidation. An 
authority on banking states that a well 
managed bank should have twenty per 
cent. of its investments in high grade 
securities; twenty per cent. in commer- 
cial paper which it is under no obliga- 
tion to renew, and purchased in the 
open market; and sixty per cent. in 
loans to its customers. 

The bank must meet its obligations 
as the merchant meets his—by the ma- 
turity of its credits; and the credit that 
does not promptly redeem itself is un- 
sound. The greatest measure of safety 
in the credit system lies in the fact that 
no great part of the outstanding obliga- 
tions will have to be met at any one 
time. Experience has proven this be- 
yond peradventure, and when a quick 
demand for unusual redemption occurs, 
panic results and the credit system col- 
lapses. It is needless to add that good 
credit does not consist in the banker 
lending to himself. He cannot be a 
judge of his own affairs. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency has digested the 
causes of failure of 418 banks, and 
finds that 214 were caused by excessive 
loans to officers and directors, fraudu- 
lent managements and embezzlement. 


























ELeMENTs OF Sounp CREDIT. 


By weight of authority, it is con- 
ceded that in granting credit, three ele- 
ments must be considered, namely: 

(a) Character, (a) Reliability, (a) 
The man, (a) The moral risk; (6) 
Capacity, (b) Capability, (b) The 
methods, (b) The business risk; (c) 
Capital, (c) Resources, (c) The means, 
(c) The property risk. 

Every application for credit does not 
possess all three, nor does it need to. 
But good credit, however, depends upon 
the degree in which these elements en- 
ter into the risk. The man with char- 
acter, but no ability or capital, is 
doomed to failure. He has neither 
funds of his own nor the ability to 
safely use the funds of others. Good 
intentions never pay bills. He who has 
ability, but no character is a bad risk— 
he may use his ability to defraud. 
Lack of ability and capital accounts 
for three-fifths of the business failures. 
The business that “turns over” fre- 
quently can run with less capital than 
that which must be done on long credit. 
But even though his capital be small, 
the man with character and ability will 
be a safe risk. The ideal risk, how- 
ever, is, adequate capital, unimpeach- 





able character, and sound business 
methods. 
THe Man—tTHE Morat Risk. 
Character means more than mere 


honesty. It means habits, companion- 
ships, past record, antecedents. Busi- 
ness character is business reputation, 
built up by long years of fair dealing. 
The man who claims to be honest must 
prove his claim by squaring himself 
with the world and keeping himself so. 
In the coéperative credit banks of Eu- 
rope, which have been eminently suc- 
cessful in the granting of credit, char- 
acter is made the basis of all loans, 
and the losses have been remarkably 
few. While credit deals less with men 
than with things, the man must be ana- 
lyzed as well as his possessions, for the 
statement, being a matter of honor (un- 
less made by an independent audit) 
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‘the expenses reasonable? 
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must be characterized by good faith or 
it is worthless. 


His MetuHops—rTHE Business Risk. 


It is not enough that a man be good 
—he must be good for something. We 
test his ability by the manner in which 
he conducts his business, and by the 
character of that business. Is it, first 
of all, a legitimate business and sound; 
or illegitimate and full of risk? Is it 
stable, or subject to sudden fluctuations 
—one that the whims of fashion may 
jeopardize over-night? Has the owner 
demonstrated his ability to manage a 
business; does he manage this one well? 
Has he built it up himself, or did he 
inherit it? Is he experienced or is he a 
novice? (Experience must precede the 
employment of capital, else the latter 
may be lost while the former is being 
acquired.) Is it well stocked and well 
located? Are the profits ample, and are 
Does he 
grant credit with care, or indiscrim- 
inately? Does he over-buy, over-trade, 
over-trust? Is he prompt in his collec- 
tions and prompt in his payments? 


His Resources—tTHE Property Risk. 


Behind every good loan, there must 
ultimately be property, tangible and 
convertible into money without great 
cost and undue delay. It is not enough 
that there be stock—it must be salable 
and seasonable, and of such nature as 
to help, not hinder, the business. The 
kind is as essential as the degree. It is 
not enough that there be book accounts 
—they must be collectible. Many a 
man has failed with a fortune on his 
books. A large business does not nec- 
essarily mean a safe business,—its very 
largeness may carry it to destruction. 
Is the capital borrowed or inherited, 
and if so are there any “strings” to it? 
Is the capital ample? Will the lack of 
money make over-borrowing necessary, 
and burden the business with too heavy 
interest charges? It takes money to do 
business, and while a large amount of 
ready cash need not, and should not, be 
idle in the bank, it should be quickly 
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available by the maturity of obligations 
to meet current demands. 


Tue StTATEMENT—THE BorROWER’S 
Estimate oF HIMSELF. 


Modern credit is based upon state- 
ments prepared with the end in view of 
showing the true condition of the busi- 
ness at a stated time. Unless made by 
an independent auditor who has no in- 
terest, aside from accuracy, it resolves 
itself into a man’s estimate of himself. 
Its purpose is: To reduce losses; to 
minimize risks; to assist the worthy; to 
eliminate the unworthy. 

The statement consists of two parts, 
(a) Assets (from the French “Assez,” 
meaning “enough”), and (b) the Lia- 
bilities. After making due allowance 
for the shrinkage inevitable in all busi- 
ness, the assets must equal or exceed the 
liabilities or a state of insolvency exists. 

The assets readily divide themselves 
into (1) Liquid or quick assets, such as 
cash on hand and in bank, securities, 
collectible book accounts, bills receiv- 
able, marketable merchandise, and any 
other resources that may be turned into 
money or used as security. (2) Fixed, 
or non-liquid assets, such as real estate, 
furniture and fixtures, machinery, 
horses and trucks, etc. 

The question, therefore, to be de- 
cided in analyzing every statement is 
this: Is there enough? Not, will this 
man pay his obligations; but can he 
meet them as they fall due? Not, has 
he made money in the past; but will he 
continue to make money in the future? 
Is this a “going” concern and likely to 
continue so? 

No two statements are alike and no 
general rule will apply to all; each ap- 
plication must be judged by itself. It 
is needless to say, however, that in 
granting credit, neither friendship, 
religion, politics, social or family ties, 
or sentiment, should play any part— 
simply the cold, critical, analytical 
judgment that comes from experience, 
observation, and study. 

The weakness of the statement lies in 
the fact that the borrower is tempted 
to unduly appreciate his assets and 


depreciate his liabilities. And it is the 
credit man’s particular business to see 
that the assets are not unduly magni- 
fied. Current liabilities cannot be met 
from fixed investments such as real 
estate and machinery, and the burden 
of carrying the business falls upon the 
liquid assets, leaving it to the fixed as- 
sets to add strength and stability to the 
structure—backbone, as it were. Some 
credit men are of the opinion that the 
fixed assets should be eliminated from 
consideration entirely, while others hold 
that they should be scaled at least fifty 
per cent. from the borrower’s figures, 
and then regarded as security only. 
But however this may be, if the fixed 
assets bear a large proportion to the 
liquid, they are an element of danger 
and tend to weakness; if small, they 
tend to strength. 

Just the proper proportion of capital 
to volume of business; whether or not 
the business “turns over” promptly and 
profitably; whether accounts receivable 
are too large or too slow in maturing, 
can only be learned by experience. To 
correctly judge these elements in the 
granting of credit is to be a good credit 
man. And in passing upon credits, it 
must be realized that it is the business 
of the bank to loan money, and the 
credit that is refused because the ap- 
plication has been incorrectly analyzed 
has worked an injustice to the bank 
and perhaps an injury to the borrower. 
Profits arise solely from sound credits; 
losses from the unsound. The credit 
man must therefore play a double réle: 
for the sake of his bank, and for the 
sake of the borrower, he must accept 
the good; and for the sake of his bank, 
irrespective of the borrower, he must 
reject the bad, and only training and 
experience can teach him to distinguish 
the one from the other. 


1911 BANKERS’ CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Itt1~o1s—October 11, 12, Springfield; Sec- 
retary, R. L. Crampton, Chicago. 

American Banxers’ Assocration—Week of 
Nov. 20, New Orleans, La.; Secretary, 
Frank E. Farnsworth, New York City. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 

















RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW 


PROVISION IN NOTE FOR EXTENSION. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, April 19, 1911. 


SPITZEL ET AL VS. MILLER. 


Provision in a note that, if not paid at 
maturity, the holder, at his option, may ex- 
tend the time of payment, does not render 
the instrument non-negotiable, under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law.* 


(CABtzE, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The original instrument 

sued on has been certified to this court. 
A printed blank prepared for the Stock- 
ing Trust & Savings Bank was used in 
making it. Everything is in print ex- 
cept the date, names, amount, time 
when payable and the rate of interest. 
The first part is printed in large type, 
and is the ordinary form of promissory 
note. A power of attorney to confess 
judgment follows in fine print, and 
thereafter, in like print, the following: 
“We also agree that in case said note 
is not paid at maturity, that it is at the 
option of the holder hereof to extend, 
as he deems proper, the payment of 
the above note, and that said extension 
shall not in any manner release one or 
either of us from the payment hereof.” 
It is urged that the quoted words 
render the instrument non-negotiable. 
This court has held that a promissory 
note “may be defined to be a written 
promise by one person to pay to another 
person therein named, or order, a fixed 
sum of money at all events and at a 
time specified therein, or at a time 
which must certainly arrive.” (Mc- 
Clenathan vs. Davis, 243 Ill. 87.) 
This definition substantially meets the 
requirements of the negotiable instru- 
ment act of 1907. The contention that 


*Compare Rossville State Bank vs. Heslet, 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, August, 1911, p. 209. 





said quoted words gave the holder the 
authority to extend the note as he 
pleased, that it could not be known 
what extensions he might grant, and 
that, therefore, the time when the note 
became due and payable was uncertain 
and indeterminate, rendering the note 
non-negotiable, cannot be sustained. 
The note expressly provides that such 
option to extend can be exercised only 
upon the failure of the payors to make 
payment at its maturity. The time of 
payment is certain. The note is dated 
February 22, 1908, and payable one 
year thereafter. After a note is due its 
negotiability, for all practical purposes, 
is at an end. In Dorsey vs. Wolff, 142 
Tll. 589, it was held that a provision in 
a note that, if it was not paid when due 
and suit was brought thereon, the maker 
should pay an attorney’s fee of ten per 
cent., recoverable either in such suit or 
a separate action, did not destroy the 
negotiability of the note, as it did not 
take effect until after maturity. Nu- 
merous authorities are cited from this 
and other States by counsel for ap- 
pellant on this question. In most of 
them the note recites that the party re- 
serves the right of option of extension 
at any time, either before or after ma- 
turity, and we do not consider them in 
point. The quoted words do not affect 
the character of the note, before or up 
to its maturity, either in its certainty, 
amount to be paid, the date of payment 
or the person to whom the payment is 
to be made. The clause in question 
does not destroy the negotiability of the 
note. The following authorities in 
other jurisdictions tend to uphold this 
conclusion: National Bank vs. Ken- 
ney, 98 Tex. 293; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Buttery, 17 N. D. 826; Farmer, 
Thompson & Helsell vs. Bank of 
Graettinger, 130 Iowa, 469; Anniston 
Loan & Trust Co. vs. Stickney, 108 
Ala. 146. 
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RECOVERY OF USURIOUS 
INTEREST 


PAYMENT OF USURIOUS INTEREST BY 
CONVEYANCE OF LAND. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, Feb. 16, 1911. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BLAKELEY VS. DAVIS. 


The thirtieth section of the national bank- 
ing act, which gives a remedy to a debtor 
of a national bank, who has paid to the 
bank a greater rate of interest than that 
allowed by law, to recover back twice- the 
amount of the interest paid, comprehends 
payment of the usurious interest by trans- 
fer of property, as well as payment in 
money. 

In order to constitute a “payment,” 
within the purview of the statute, by trans- 
fer of property, the parties must intend 
that the property be accepted as a pay- 
ment. 

The statute contemplates an actual pay- 
ment of the usury; and where property is 
accepted as payment, its market value at 
the time must exceed the principal and 
lawful interest, before it can be said that 
any illegal interest has been paid and re- 
ceived. 

The statute subjects the bank to the for- 
feiture only when the bank “knowingly” re- 
ceives the excessive interest. Where property 
is accepted in payment of a debt infected 
with usury, it must appear, not only that 
the market value of the property was in 
excess of the principal debt and legal in- 
terest, but that the transfer and delivery 
of the property was intended by the debtor 
and accepted by the bank as payment, not 
only of the lawful interest, but also of the 
illegal interest. 

The statue is not applicable to voluntary 
payments of debts of third persons to the 
bank which may be infected with usury. 


HIS was an action brought by 
Mollie C. Davis against the First 
National Bank of Blakely, Ga., to re- 
cover double the amount of certain 
usurious interest alleged to have been 
paid by her to the bank. This interest 
was included in certain notes, to pay 
which the plaintiff conveyed certain 
lands to the bank. On behalf of the 
bank, it was insisted among other things 
that the statute gives a right of action 
to recover double the amount of the 
usury exacted where the usurious inter- 
est has been paid in money. 

Evans, P.J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): Payment in its broad sense 
includes payment in other things than 
money, though by commercial usage 
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payment may be restricted to payment 
in money. (Claflin vs. Continental 
Works, 85 Ga. 27, 11 S. E. 721.) 

Payment, like sale, can result only 
from the mutual agreement of the 
parties that the transaction shall have 
that effect. It is the intention of the 
parties, derivable from their contract, 
which gives to the transaction its legal 
effect. This court has held that the 
delivery of intoxicating liquor in con- 
sideration of and exchange for ‘‘a fat 
hen” constituted a sale of intoxicating 
liquor. (McGruder vs. State, 83 Ga. 
616.) If a creditor accept any valuable 
thing in discharge of his debt, the 
debt is paid; and it is the agreement 
that the thing is accepted in discharge 
of the debt which renders the transac- 
tion’ a payment. If not otherwise 
agreed between the parties, the debtor 
can discharge his debt in money only; 
but the creditor may consent to accept 
payment in property as the equivalent 
of the money. “A debtor may pay a 
usurious debt as well as any other, and 
he may pay it in money as he may pay 
it in land.” (Hicks vs. Marshall, 67 
Ga. 713.) A deed given in payment 
of a debt, although usury may have en- 
tered into the consideration, is a valid 
payment of the debt. (Harris vs. Hill, 
70 Ga. 831.) In Zeigler vs. Scott, 
supra, the defendant sought to set off 
the usury paid in excess of the legal 
interest on another note which he had 
discharged by the delivery of property 
to the plaintiff, who accepted it as a 
payment; and though no point was 
raised that the payment of usury to be 
recovered back must be paid in money, 
the court recognized the right of the 
defendant to plead the set-off and to 
recover the usury, if not barred by the 
statute of limitations. 


* * * * * * 


The statute is remedial as well as 
penal, and is to be liberally construed 
to effect the object of Congress. (F. & 
M. Bank of Buffalo vs. Dearing, 91 
U. S. 29.) The obvious purpose of 
Congress was to prevent the taking of 
usurious interest, and to punish the 
creditor for the contracting for and for 
the receiving of usury. If the statute 
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contemplated that usurious interest 
could be paid only in money, then na- 
tional banks are let loose in the exac- 
tion of usury by demanding or accept- 
ing a medium of payment other than 
money. Such a construction would 
thwart the manifest purpose of the 
statute. If a national bank purges its 
debt of usury, and the debtor pays only 
the legal interest, then a debtor who 
has been granted absolution from usury 
cannot recover a penalty for that which 
he has not paid. But if there be an 
actual payment of usurious interest, the 
statute makes no discrimination as to 
the medium of payment. Thus, where 
commercial paper is transferred to and 
discounted by a national bank at a 
greater*rate of interest than that au- 
thorized by law, and the net proceeds, 
after deducting the interest charged, 
are credited to the transferror, this is 
a payment of the interest within the 
meaning of the statute. (National 
Bank of Rahway vs. Carpenter, 52 N. J. 
Law, 165.) We hold, therefore, that 
the statute is applicable to a payment 
of usurious interest, either in money or 
its equivalent. In this connection, see 
Lasater vs. Bank, 96 Tex. 345. 


REMEDY OF TRANSFEREE 


RIGHT OF BANK TO TRANSFER ITS OWN 
TITLE TO PERSON HAVING NOTICE 
OF DEFECTS. 


Supreme Court of Washington, March 23, 
, 1911. 


MOYSES ET AL VS. BELL 


Where a bank is the holder of a negotia- 
ble promissory note in due course it may 
transfer all its rights to another, and it is 
no defense to an action by the transferee 
that he had notice of the defects in the title 
of the person from whom the bank took it. 
This was an action upon a promissory note 
made by the defendant, payable to the or- 
der of the Great Western Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, and transferred by the payee to the 
Citizens State Bank of Mountain Home, 
Idaho, as collateral security, and afterwards 
taken up by the plaintiff. 


ROW, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : We do not think the contention 


that the note was returned to the payee, 
or that it again acquired title thereto, 
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can be sustained. The evidence on this 
subject supports the respondents’ posi- 
tion, to the effect that they purchased 
the existing debt of the company, and 
took an assignment of the collateral. 
Assuming, without so finding, that after 
looking into the affairs of the company 
for a period of two or three weeks in 
October, 1908, respondents learned 
facts sufficient to inform them that the 
Great Western Beet Sugar Company 
had then failed to perform its execu- 
tory contract with appellant, they would 
nevertheless, under section 3449, Rem. 
& Bal. Code, have all the rights of 
holders in due course, if the bank, their 
assignor, was itself a holder in due 
course. The section mentioned reads 
as follows: “In the hands of any 
holder other than a holder in due 
course, a negotiable instrument is sub- 
ject to the same defenses as if it were 
non-negotiable. But a holder who de- 
rives his title through a holder in due 
course, and who is not himself a party 
to any fraud or illegality affecting the 
instrument has all the rights of such 
former holder in respect of all parties 
prior to the latter.” This section is 
only a statutory enactment of a rule 
theretofore announced by the courts. It 
is recognized in Kost vs. Bender, 25 
Mich. 515, cited by appellants, as a 
rule existing in favor of all persons 
other than the original payee, who be- 
come purchasers from a _ bona fide 
holder of negotiable paper, even though 
such purchasers have notice of an in- 
firmity in the paper, as between the 
original parties thereto. Speaking for 
the court, Cooley, J., said: “It is per- 
fectly true, as a general rule, that the 
bona fide holder of negotiable paper 
has a right to sell the same, with all 
the rights and equities attaching to it in 
his own hands, to whoever may see fit 
to buy of him, whether such purchaser 
was aware of the original infirmity or 
not. Without this right he would not 
have the full protection which the law 
merchant designs to afford him, and ne- 
gotiable paper would cease to be a safe 
and reliable medium for the exchanges 
of commerce. For if one can stop the 
negotiability of paper against which 
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there is no defense, by giving notice that 
a defense once existed while it was held 
by another, it is obvious that an import- 
ant element in its value is at once taken 
away.” 

Section 3448, Rem. & Bal. Code, thus 
defines a holder in due course: “A 
holder in due course is a holder who 
has taken the instrument under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) That it is com- 
plete and regular upon its face; (2) 
that he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that 
it had been previously dishonored, if 
such was the fact; (3) that he took it 
in good faith and for value; (4) that 
at the time it was negotiated to him 
he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it.” 

Section 3450 reads as follows: 
“Every holder is deemed prima facie to 
be a holder in due course; but when it 
is shown that the title of any person 
who has negotiated the instrument was 
defective, the burden is on the holder 
to prove that he or some person under 
whom he claims acquired the title as 
holder in due course. * * *” 

Our inquiry, therefore, is whether the 
bank from which respondents acquired 
title was a holder in due course. It is 
shown by the undisputed evidence of 
S. G. Yerkes and B. L. Williams that 
the note was assigned to the bank on or 
about February 8, 1908. Section 3446 
thus defines a defective title: “The 
title of a person who negotiates an in- 
strument is defective within the mean- 
ing of this act when he obtained the in- 
strument, or any signature thereto, by 
fraud, duress, or force and fear, or 
other unlawful means, or for an illegal 
consideration, or when he negotiates it 
in breach of faith, or under such cir- 
cumstances as amount to a fraud.” The 
payee did not obtain this note or ap- 
pellant’s signature thereto by fraud, 
duress, or force and fear, or other un- 
lawful means, or for an illegal consid- 
eration; nor can we find from all the 
evidence that, when it negotiated the 
note to the bank on February 8, 1908, 
before its consideration had failed, such 
negotiation was a breach of faith, or 
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made under such circumstances ag 
amounted to a fraud. If we are cor- 
rect in this conclusion, the title of the 
payee was not defective when it nego- 
tiated the note to the bank, and under 
section 3450 no burden could ever be 
imposed upon the bank, or upon re- 
spondents as its assignees, to show that 
they were holders in due course; and 
this would be true even though respond- 
ents, the assignees of the bank, ac- 
quired the note after its maturity; and 
with notice that there had been a failure 
of its consideration at all times after 
April 15, 1911, occasioned by the 
payee’s failure to perform its executory 
contract to thereafter furnish water. 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANK 
SETTING OFF INTEREST PAID. 


Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia, May 9, 1911. 


NATION 41. BANK OF WESTON VS. LYNCH ET AL. 


In an action by a national bank against 
the maker of a note the defendant may re- 
duce the amount of the recovery by the 
amount of usurious interest which the note 
bears upon its face, or which is included 
therein; but he cannot set off usurious in- 
terest actually paid, his remedy for this 
being confined to an independent action to 
recover twice the amount of such payments. 


"Tis was an action by the National 

Bank of Weston upon a promis- 
sory note, and the defendants sought to 
plead usury. 

Mitter, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The briefs and arguments of 
counsel are mainly devoted to the ques- 
tion whether defendants have the right, 
as against plaintiff, a national bank, 
to cut down recovery on the note sued 
on, to the extent of the usurious inter- 
est charged or borne by the note. Such 
rights as the defendants have are given 
by sections 5197 and 5198, Revised 
Statutes of the United States (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493). It seems to 
be settled law that a defendant cannot 
offset against principal, usurious inter- 
est actually paid by him; that his only 
remedy for illegal interest actually 
paid is the right given by the statute to 














recover back twice the amount so paid, 
the penalty prescribed by section 5198, 
for the unlawful taking of usurious 
interest. (Bank vs. Dearing, 91 U. S. 
29; Bank vs. Boylen, 26 W. Va. 554; 
Lynch vs. Bank, 22 W. Va. 554; Bank 
vs. Bradford, 51 W. Va. 255.) 


* * * * * * 


Returning to the main question, may 
a defendant, where the note, on its face, 
or in fact carries usurious interest, in- 
terpose the plea of usury, and thereby 
reduce recovery by the amount of the 
usurious interest carried in the note? 
The law seems to be well settled that he 
may do so. (Brown vs. Bank, supra; 
Danforth vs. National State Bank, 48 
Fed. 271, 1 C. C. A. 62; Bank vs. Stauf- 
fer [C. C.] 1 Fed. 187; Bank vs. Brad- 
ford, supra; Bank vs. Hoagland [C. 
C.] 7 Fed. 159; Shafer vs. Bank, 53 
Kan. 614; Bank vs. Donnell, 172 Mo. 
384; McGhee vs. Bank, 40 Neb. 92; 
Hall vs. Bank, 30 Neb. 99.) If, how- 
ever, the usurious interest has in fact 
been paid his only remedy is by action 
to recover it back; he can not offset it 
against the principal of the note. 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
NOTICE GIVEN ORALLY. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 23, 
1911. 


GRAYSON COUNTY RANK VS. ELBERT ET AL. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
as adopted in Kentucky, notice of dishonor 
must be in writing, and an oral notice is not 
sufficient.* 


HIS wag an action against the de- 
fendants as indorsers of a prom- 
issory note payable to the order of the 
Grayson County Bank, and discounted 





*As will be seen in the opinion of the 
court, the Negotiable Instruments Law was 
not adopted in Kentucky in the form pro- 
posed by the Commissioners on Uniform 
Laws; but was amended by the legislature. 
In New York and other States which have 
adopted the law the customary rule pre- 
vails; for in all such States the statute 
provides: ‘“‘The notice may be in writing 
or merely oral, and may be given in any 
terms which sufficiently identifies this 


instrument and indicates that it has been 
dishonored by non-acceptance or non-pay- 
167, N Y. 


ment.” (Sec. Act.) 
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by that bank. The question was 
whether the petition of this bank was 
sufficient, there being no allegation that 
notice of dishonor in writing was given 
to the defendants. 


Hosson, C. J. (omitting part of the 


opinion): The Grayson County Na- 
tional Bank is located in Grayson 
county. The Louisville Woodstock 


Company is located in Jefferson county, 
and the indorsers reside there. It is 
alleged in the petition that, upon the 
maturity of the note, it was not paid, 
and that this fact was immediately 
known to each of the defendants, and 
was at once communicated by plaintiff 
to each of them. A written notice is 
not alleged, and it is insisted that a 
verbal notice under the statute is suffi- 
cient. Such was the common-law rule. 
Sections 95 and 96 of the act (Laws 
1904, c. 102), as prepared by the con- 
ference of commissioners, are as fol- 
lows: “A written notice need not be 
signed, and an _ insufficient written 
notice may be supplemented and vali- 
dated by verbal communication. A mis- 
description of the instrument does not 
vitiate the notice unless the party to 
whom the notice is given is in fact mis- 
led thereby.” Section 95. “The notice 
may be in writing or merely oral, and 
may be given in any terms which suff- 
ciently identify the instrument and indi- 
cate that it has been dishonored by non- 
acceptance or non-payment. It may in 
all cases be given by delivering it per- 
sonally or through the mails.” Sec- 
tion 96.. 

It appears from the Senate Journal 
that while the bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate the word “not” in the 
first line of section 95 was stricken out. 
In some way, it does not appear when, 
the word “verbal” in the third line of 
section 95 was changed to the word 
“written,” and the words “or merely 
oral” in section 96 were omitted; so 
that in the Kentucky act, as it was en- 
rolled, these sections read as follows: 
“A written notice need be signed, and 
an insufficient written notice may be 
supplemented and validated by a writ- 
ten communication. 

“A misdescription of the instrument 
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does not vitiate unless the party to 
whom the notice is given is in fact mis- 
led thereby.” Section 95. “The notice 
may be in writing, and may be given in 
any terms which sufficiently identify the 
instrument and indicate that it has been 
dishonored by non-acceptance or non- 
payment. It may in all cases be given 
by delivering it personally or through 
the mails.” 

It will be seen that the Kentucky 
act provides that awritten notice need 
be signed, that an insufficient written 
notice may be supplemented and 
validated by written communication, 
and that the notice may be in writ- 
ing and may be given in terms which 
sufficiently identifiy the instrument. 
The purpose of the Legislature 
in struking out the word “not” in 
the first line of section 95 and in sub- 
stituting “written” for “verbal” in the 
third line was to exclude pafol testi- 
mony as to the notice and require it to 
be in writing, and so the words “or 
merely oral” were omitted from sec- 
tion 96; for, if an oral notice was good, 
there was no reason why an insufficient 
written notice might not be validated 
by a verbal communication. An in- 
sufficient written notice might be en- 
tirely disregarded, and, when the Leg- 
islature provided that a refective writ- 
ten notice could only be validated by a 
written communication, it must have 
meant to exclude oral communications 
in the matter. We therefore conclude 
that under the Kentucky act the notice 
must be in writing and signed; and that 
a verbal notice is insufficient. 


LIABILITY OF PERSONS PLACINC 
SIGNATURE ON BACK OF 
NOTE 


EFFECT OF sTATUTE. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 23, 
1911. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE Vs. BICKEL 
ET AL, 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
where persons place their signatures upon 
the back of a note without any words to 
indicate that they sign in another capacity, 
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they will be deemed indorsers, and parol evi- 
dence is not admissible to show what the 
contract was. 


"THE following note was executed to 
the First National Bank of Louis- 
ville: “Louisville, Ky. May 29, 1907. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay 
to the order of the First National Bank 
of Louisville, five thousand dollars, 
value received, negotiable and payable 
at the office of the National Bank of 
Kentucky. White City Company, by 
C. C. Pickel, President.” On the back 
of the note when it was delivered to the 
bank appeared the following signatures: 
“C. C. Pickel, I. Frost, J. B. Olig- 
schlager, W. H. Labb, Richard D. Bak- 
row, J. M. Sharp, Emanuel Bakrow, 
and L. Simons.” The note was not 
paid at maturity, and this suit was 
brought against the persons who had 
placed their names on the back of it. 
There was no allegation in the petition 
of notice to the indorsers of the non- 
payment of the note at maturity. The 
defendants demurred to the petition. 


Hopson, C.J. (omitting part of the 
openion): It is earnestly insisted for 
the plaintiff that parol evidence may be 
received to show what the contract be- 
tween the parties really was, and we are 
referred to not a few authorities sus- 
taining this view. But these are deci- 
sions made before the adoption of our 
present statute. 

To remedy the uncertainty and pre- 
vent the litigation resulting from the 
introduction of parol evidence in this 
class of cases, the Legislature of this 
State some years ago adopted the fol- 
lowing statute: “Every person who 
shall sign his name upon the back of a 
promissory note shall be deemed and 
treated as an assignor as to the party 
holding it, unless, in writing, a different 
purpose be expressed; or the note can 
be legally placed on the footing of a 
bill of exchange.” (Ky. St. § 481 
[Russell’s St. § 1797.]) In Kellogg 
vs. Dunn, 2 Metc. 215, it was held 
under this act that parol evidence could 
not be heard to enlarge the liability of 
the persons signing their names on the 
back of the note unless in writing a 
different purpose was expressed. Sim- 























ilar statutes were passed in a number 
of other States and the negotiable in- 
strument act was evidently intended to 
express the same idea. Under it a per- 
son who places his signature upon an 
instrument other than as maker, drawer, 
or acceptor is deemed to be an in- 
dorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words in the indorsement 
his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity. Section 63 is to be read in 
connection with section 31, which is as 
follows: “The indorsement must be 
written on the instrument or upon a 
paper attached thereto. The signature 
of the indorser, without additional 
words, :is a sufficient indorsement.” 
The purpose of the statute is to ex- 
clude parol evidence, and to make the 
written instrument control the rights 
of the parties. The statute fixing the 
legal effect of the instrument, parol evi- 
dence may not be received to give it a 
different effect. (See Rockfield vs. 
First National Bank, 77 Ohio St. 311, 
83, N. E. 392, 14 L. R. A. [N.S.] 842; 
Baumeister vs. Kuntz, 53 Fla. 340, 42 
South. 886; Kimmel vs. Weil, 95 II. 
App. 19; Deahy vs. Choquet, 28 R. I. 
840, 67 Atl. 421, 14 L. R. A. [N. S.] 
847; Farquhar vs. Higham, 16 N. D. 
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106, 112 N. W. 557; Toole vs. Crafts, 
193 Mass. 110, 78 N. E. 775, 118 Am. 
St. Rep. 455; Peck vs. Easton, 74 Conn. 
456; Gibbs vs. Guaraglia, 75 N. J. Law, 
168; Perry Co. vs. Taylor Bros., 148 
N. C. 362.) 

It may be shown by parol evidence 
under section 64 of the negotiable in- 
strument act whether a person is an 
accommodation indorser or not, and it 
may be shown under section 68 as be- 
tween indorsers what their liability is. 
But the purpose of both these provi- 
sions is merely to determine the lia- 
bility of the indorsers between them- 
selves. In other words, the purpose of 
these provisions is simply to allow parol 
evidence to show whose debt it is that 
the real debtor may be required as be- 
tween the debtors themselves to dis- 
charge his own debt rather than one 
who is secondarily liable for it. But 
this principle cannot be extended so as 
to impose upon the indorser a different 
obligation than the law ascribes to the 
writing which he executes. We, there- 
fore, conclude that the facts alleged in 
the amended petition are not sufficient 
to charge the defendants in any other 
capacity than as indorsers of the note. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


A TIMBER LIMITS CASE 


CONTRACTS—-COVENANT OF _ RESCISSION 
AND FORFEITURE OF PART PAYMENTS 
——PLEDGE—OBLIGATIONS AND DUTIES 
OF PLEDGE—RIGHT OF PLEDGOR. 


KLOCK VS. THE MOLSONS BANK AND HURDMAN. 
(Que. Reports—39 C. R. 435.) 


In 1901 the plaintiff was the owner of 
certain timber limits under Sec. 1600 of the 
Revised Statutes of Quebec under the terms 
of which he was the absolute owner of the 
timber and could protect it against any 
trespasser. 

On September 19, 1901, the plaintiff en- 
tered into a contract with the late Robt. 
Hurdman under which the plaintiff agreed 
to sell these limits for the sum of $385,000, 
of which $100,000 was to be paid in cash. 
Hurdman gave four promissory notes; one 
for $142,500, payable in one year, another 
for a like amount payable in two years, 





another for $14,250, being interest on the 
two-year note, and a fourth note for $7,125, 
being interest on the one-year note. At the 
time of this transaction the plaintiff was 
banking with the Quebec Bank, to which 
he was indebted in a considerable sum in 
respect of which sum the bank held the 
licenses in question as collateral security. 
The Quebec Bank was a party to the agree- 
ment of sale to Hurdman, covenanting to 
transfer the licenses to Hurdman on pay- 
ment of Klock’s indebtedness to them. This 
agreement provided that Hurdman should 
conform to all the regulations of the Crown 
Lands Department, should pay all Crown 
dues and should discharge all the obli- 
gations that Klock was bound to do as if 
he (Klock) had been operating the limits. 

It stipulated clearly that in default of 
any of the conditions lasting for a period 
of thirty days Klock, without process of 
law, should re-enter upon possession of the 


limits; the agreement should be at an end 
and any improvements made upon the lim- 
its should be forfeited. 
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The cash payment under this agreement 
was made, the notes given and the plaintiff 
handed these notes to the Quebec Bank as 
additional security for his indebtedness. 
Hurdman entered on the limits and carried 
on operations by which he became liable to 
pay for the different kinds of timber cut 
at the rates stipulated in the agreement. 
Mr. Heurdman carried on his banking with 
the Molsons Bank, where the notes in ques- 
tion were made payable. About the time 
the first notes were maturing the plaintiff 
saw the local manager of the Molsons Bank 
and was assured by him that the notes 
would be paid upon maturity. 

About this time the plaintiff desired to 
close his account with the Quebec Bank and 
transfer it to the Molsons Bank, and on 
September 8, 1902, that is, before the ma- 
turity of the first notes, the Quebec Bank 
agreed to give the plaintiff a clear dis- 
charge and release all security on receiving 
the sum of $271,788.08. The plaintiff made 
arrangements with the Molsons Bank to 
take his account and on September 8, 1902, 
entered into an agreement with that bank 
whereby they agreed to pay off the Quebec 
Bank and take over the timber limits and 
other securities, no reference whatever be- 
ing made to the promissory notes. The Mol- 
sons Bank did pay off Klock’s indebted- 
ness to the Quebec Bank and received all 
securities held& by the latter bank, which in- 
cluded the Hurdman notes. 

Hurdman was no party to and had no 
knowledge of the agreement between Klock 
and the Molsons Bank. On September 8, 
after paying aff the Quebec Bank, the local 
manager of the Molsons Bank said to the 
plaintiff, “Mr. Hurdman will pay off these 
notes to-day.” Thereupon, unknown to the 
plaintiff, without his intervention and cer- 
tainly not at his request, there was placed 
to his credit the sum of $156,750, which 
was the opening entry in the plaintiff’s then 
current account with the Molsons Bank. 
Hurdman gave a check for $156,750 to pay 
off these two notes, which was accepted by 
the bank. Hurdman’s signature on the 
notes was cancelled by the bank manager, 
as was also Klock’s endorsation, and the 
notes were stamped “paid” and handed 
them back to Mr. Hurdman. 

The account ran on, both parties continu- 
ing to do business with the Molsons Bank. 
Hurdman’s note for $156,000 matured, but 
was not paid, and, without a word said to the 
plaintiff, the Molsons Bank continued from 
time to time to renew this note until some 
time after Mr. Hurdiman’s death. 

On the date of opening his account with 
the Molsons Bank the plaintiff proposed to 
discount the other note maturing September, 
19038, but the local manager said it had too 
long to run; that he would discount the 
plaintiff's own note at six months and on 
its maturity would take up by discount the 
Hurdman note, which would then have only 
some six months to run. This was done 
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and the Hurdman note was renewed from 
time to time, always with Mr. Klock’s en- 
dorsation, until finally it was replaced by s 
demand note, which was held by the Mol- 
sons Bank at the date of trial, and which 
went to increase Klock’s indebtedness. 

In addition to these facts, the plaintiff 
complains bitterly that he was not paid for 
the logs that Hurdman had made and re- 
moved from the limits and, secondly, that 
the mode of operating the limits was so 
negligent and wasteful as to cause serious 
loss to the plaintiff. The plaintiff alleged 
that all the proceeds of the sale of logs on 
the limits had been paid to the Molsons 
Bank. 


UDGMENT (GrEENsHIELDs, J.): 

The trial judge summarized the 

claim of the plaintiff as against Hurd- 
man as follows: 

I shall not refer at any length to 
the pleadings. In a word, the plaintiff 
says, to paraphrase his declaration: 
“Hurdman, you violated almost every 
clause of your contract. You have 
made default in the payment, and I 
am now entitled to put the contract at 
an end, and dispossess you, so far as 
you have any possession of those 
limits.” 

To dispose of this, the simplest part 
of the case, I have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that Hurdman has made 
flagrant default in the agreement, and 
it has certainly lasted beyond the time 
stipulated, and I find that, at the date 
of the institution of the action, the de- 
fault existed, and I maintain the plaint- 
iff’s action as against Hurdman, and 
declare the agreement of September 19, 
1901, at an end. I declare a forfeiture 
of all moneys he had paid. I declare 
the plaintiff to be the owner, so far as 
Hurdman is concerned, or so far as the 
Hurdman estate is concerned, of the 
limits and all plant and improvements 
of every nature and kind upon the 
limits, and I dismiss Hurdman’s plea. 

Now, coming to the issue with the 
Molsons Bank, the plaintiff sets up the 
agreement of September 8, and he says: 
“T have paid, in one way or another, 
all my indebtedness to you. $156,750 
was paid on September 8, by the pay- 
ment of those notes. You got the 
money, and those notes were paid.” To 
paraphrase his declaration, the plaint- 
iff says: “In any account that you may 


























make against my limits, you must credit 
me with the sum of $156,750, which 
you received in one way or another on 
September 8.” He also says: “You are 
responsible for the amount that Hurd- 
man should have paid to me for logs 
after September 8, amounting to a very 
considerable sum. You are responsible 
to me and I am entitled to offer in com- 
pensation against any account you may 
make against my limits, the amount 
that I should have received from Hurd- 
man for the logs that he removed, and 
the proceeds of the sale of which you 
received in its entirety.” The plaintiff 
further says: “You are responsible to 
me for the manner in which Hurdman 
carried on his operations. He caused 
waste to an amount mentioned in the 
declaration. You were the holders of 
these licenses, not under the Bank Act, 
section 74 or 84, which gives the bank 
the right to take security on standing 
timber, but you held them in virtue of 
the provisions of section 1600 and fol- 
lowing of the revised statutes of 
Quebec, by which you were vested with 
the absolute ownership of the timber 
upon these limits. You could prevent 
anyone from cutting the timber. You 
could prevent anyone from trespassing 
—in other words, you could hold these 
limits absolutely intact, while you were 
the holders of the licenses.” There- 
fore, the plaintiff says: “You are 
liable to me for the waste that was 
caused by Hurdman, whom you allowed 
to operate those limits, while you were 
in possession of the transfer of the 
licenses, and particularly are you liable, 
because every cent that was derived from 
his operations went into the coffers of 
your bank. Finally the plaintiff 
says: “You are bound to credit me 
with $30,000 of interest that you have 
charged on this note, because the money 
was paid into the bank from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of timber from these 
limits, and you are bound to credit that, 
in extinguishment of the _ interest 
charges.” 

The bank says: “We had nothing 
whatever to do with Hurdman’s opera- 
tions. You (Klock) made a contract 
You placed him there 





with Hurdman. 
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and you never raised any objection to 
the manner in which he was operating 
the limits. You never raised any ob- 
jection to the fact that he did not pay 
you for those logs, and there is no re- 
sponsibility on our part. Our trans- 
actions with Hurdman were ordinary 
banking transactions. We advanced 
him money from time to time, to carry 
on his operations, and «we took such 
security as the Bank Act allowed, to 
secure the repayment of those advances, 
and we got as much money as we could 
get in payment of our advances, but, 
unfortunately, there is still a large bal- 
ance against Hurdman.”’ 

Then the bank urges that, as far as 
the $156,750 note is concerned, there 
was no payment to the bank, and, while 
the leading counsel for the bank stated 
that there was no personal responsibil- 
ity by Klock, he also stated several 
times, during the hearing, that the bank 
was not suing Klock for $156,750, but 
that they held his limits and proposed 
to hold his limits for that amount. 

Dealing, first of all, with the respon- 
sibility of the bank for the operation 
of those limits, and the failure of Hurd- 
man to pay the plaintiff stumpage on 
the logs, I cannot find the bank respon- 
sible. It is true, as stated by the plaint- 
iff’s counsel, that the bank held these 
licenses under the provisions of section 
1600 and following of the revised stat- 
utes of Quebec, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the bank really held these 
limits, as between Klock and the bank, 
under the agreement of September 8. 
The bank held these limits, not with a 
view of operating them, but purely and 
simply as collateral security for the 
plaintiff’s indebtedness to the bank. 
Now, the bank knew, and Mr. Brod- 
erick (local manager in Ottawa of the 
Molsons Bank) admits in his testimony 
that the bank knew of the existence of 
the Hurdman contract. I am not called 
upon to say what the bank might have 
done after the signing of the contract 
of September 8, with respect to the 
Hurdman contract. If the bank saw 
that these limits were being depleted by 
someone, and their indebtedness not be- 
ing reduced, the bank might have had 
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some possible remedy or recourse to 
prevent the depletion of the limits, be- 
cause every tree that was removed, if 
they did not get the money, would re- 
duce the bank’s security; and Mr. 
Klock was aware, at all events, if he was 
not aware, he should have been, of the 
manner in which Hurdman was carry- 
ing on these operations. Yet there is 
not a single word of objection uttered 
by Mr. Klock about the manner in 
which these operations were carried on. 
He does not seem to have said a word 
to anyone, either to the bank or to any- 
one else, about the non-payment of the 
stumpage that was due to him, every 
time he saw logs were made and re- 
moved, or even before they were re- 
moved from the limits. 

I cannot find the bank responsible 
for this amount of money. It is true 
the bank received all the money. The 
evidence of young Mr. Hurdman goes 
to the extent of saying that every dol- 
lar that was realized from these op- 
erations, right up to the very end— 
right up to two or three months before 
the trial of the case—went into the 
Molsons Bank, and, in the ordinary 
course of banking, it was to pay ad- 
vances that had been made for the very 
purpose of making timber, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of which the bank got. 

If Mr. Klock, the plaintiff, sat down 
quietly and never took any steps to pro- 
tect his rights, it seems to me I would 
be going very far to say that the bank 
was bound to do something that he did 
not do himself. 

If that be true as to the bank’s lia- 
bility for the stumpage, it is true, to a 
greater extent, for the other claim of 
waste. Upon these points I have no 
hesitation in saying that the bank is 
not liable, and that the plaintiff can- 
not reduce the liability of his limits for 
those two items. 

Now, coming to the question of $156,- 
750, I state at once that I hold there 
was an effective payment, not only be- 
tween Klock and Hurdman, but there 
was a payment into the Molsons Bank 
of $156,750, and that, in any account 
that the Molsons Bank may make up 
as against the plaintiff’s limits, it is 
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bound to give credit to the plaintiff, in 
that account, for $156,750. 

It was stated at the hearing and at 
the argument that in the decision of 
this case, or any case, for that matter, 
the court should not deal with imagin- 
ary facts, nor deal with probabilities. 
I am in entire accord with that proposi- 
tion, and I do not propose to deal with 
imaginary facts. I pointed out, as a 
fact, that so far as the discount of 
Hurdman’s note was concerned, it was 
entirely outside of any knowledge of 
the plaintiff in the case. He had noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. The Mol- 
sons Bank, rightly or wrongly, prudent- 
ly or imprudently, relying on the se- 
curity of Hurdman’s name, he being a 
customer of the bank and being largely 
indebted to the bank, saw fit to discount 
Hurdman’s own note for $156,000, for 
the express purpose of retiring these 
two notes. There is no doubt about that. 
Klock was an utter stranger to this 
transaction. 

I find that the agreement of Septem- 
ber 8 was entirely separate and that is 
why I have mentioned that nothing was 
said about these notes. There is not a 
little of evidence to show that these 
notes were taken into consideration in 
any way at all in making that agree- 
ment. Supposing Mr. Hurdman had 
decided not to pay his note until its 
maturity. The majority of men do not 
anticipate these payments. Supposing 
this transaction had gone through, as 
it did, September 8, after the agree- 
ment was signed, the money was paid 
as declared by the agreement before 
the agreement was actually signed, be- 
cause, if it was not, the agreement is 
false on its face. It says: “Whereas 
the Quebec Bank has, at the request of 
Klock, paid, etc.” If the Molsons 
Bank had not paid that money before, 
there was a firm agreement by the bank 
to pay that money, to pay $271,000 on 
a transfer of those securities, and so 
firm was it that I should have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Klock could have 
enforced the specific performance of 
that agreement, without regard to the 
note, without regard to any security 
other than the security of the limits. 
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If Mr. Klock had been in a position 
to tender a transfer of the securities 
mentioned in that agreement of Septem- 
ber 8 to the Molsons Bank, I say that, 
in my opinion, he could have enforced 
the specific performance of the con- 
tract and could have compelled the Mol- 
sons Bank to pay the Quebec Bank the 
sum of $271,000. Now, supposing that 
be correct, leaving Hurdman entirely 
out of the question for the moment, 
and coming to September 22, if the 
Molsons Bank had paid the $271,000 
on September 8, as they did, they would 
have had a claim against Mr. Klock and 
against his limits for that amount. Now, 
supposing on September 22 Mr. Hurd- 
man came and handed to Mr. Klock a 
check for $156,750, accepted by the 
Molsons Bank, the proceeds of a dis- 
count or of a trust that they may have 
put in Hurdman, and handed Mr. 
Klock $156,750, and Mr. Klock had 
taken that accepted check of the Mol- 
sons Bank on September 22 and de- 
posited it to the credit of his account, 
would not that have reduced his indebt- 
edness? I say that Mr. Klock, in his 
testimony, so far as that is concerned, 
is absolutely correct, and that the re- 
sult of the payment of those notes by 
Hurdman, from whatever source he got 
the means to do it, had the effect of re- 
ducing his liability to the sum of $115,- 
000, as mentioned in his testimony. 

The leading counsel for the bank 
said that there is no doubt that Klock 
is not liable upon the note of $156,750, 
discounted by Hurdman on September 
8, but he did consent to pledge his 
limits for the advance made upon the 
Hurdman note. The plaintiff was in 
the box when this statement was made 
by the leading counsel for the bank, 
and he said he did not do so, and, so 
far as this record is concerned, that 
statement made by the witness in the 
box is absolutely correct. If the bank 
defendant relies upon any agreement 
by the plaintiff that his limits should 
remain pledged, as stated by the lead- 
ing counsel for the bank, and that he 
consented to pledge his limits for the 
advances made upon the Hurdman note, 
then it must be inferred from something 
that I cannot find in the record. 
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I cannot see much distinction between 
holding a man’s property and holding 
himself. Perhaps there is a difference. 
In this case, there would not be any dif- 
ference, but there is a difference be- 
tween being the owner of a property 
upon which there is a mortgage, when 
there is no personal liability. The rest 
of the man’s property is immune from 
the payment of the deficiency in the 
realization of a mortgage. Supposing 
that by any chance Klock had dis- 
charged all his liabilities except this 
$156,750. Supposing that the bank 
had no claim against him except upon 
this. According to the bank’s counsel, 
there is no personal liability. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the plaintiff’s 
counsel, made at the hearing, and not 
traversed at least by the defendant’s 
counsel, in order to bring these limits 
to sale, a judgment must be obtained 
against the pledgor; in other words, be- 
fore the bank can realize upon its se- 
curity the bank would have to get a 
judgment against its pledgor. Then, 
all other liabilities being discharged, it 
would sue upon a liability of $156,750. 
Mr. Klock would answer, according to 
leading counsel’s statement: “I don’t 
owe you $156,000 at all. You were 
foolish enough or wise enough to dis- 
count Hurdman’s note. I was not on 
that note. You paid these notes and 
gave back my security to Hurdman. 
You discharged Hurdman absclutely 
from any liability towards me on those 
notes. I don’t owe you any money, and 
you can’t get a judgment.” If it be 
true that without a judgment against 
the plaintiff, you cannot sell the limits, 
then the limits would never be sold, be- 
cause, if counsel’s statement be correct, 
no personal judgment against Klock 
could ever intervene. It is not in the 
nature of a hypothec, at least I should 
not take it as that, and if there is no 
personal liability, or if the persoanl lia- 
bility is discharged, I understand the 
law of pledge to be that the accessory 
goes with the principal; that is to say, 
if I pay my debt, the liability even of 
a third party who pledges his goods, or 
the liability of a third party’s goods, 
which are pledged for my security, is 
“ipso facto” discharged and released 
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from any lien. Now, supposing Mr. 
Klock’s limits were not discharged by 
that payment, I do not see why the 
question of the payment of this note 
should enter into the consideration in 
the slightest degree. It was urged at 
the hearing that Klock got rid of a per- 
sonal responsibility. It is a doubtful 


benefit. Why should the bank, if it 


had agreed to pay off the Quebec Bank, 
why did it have anything to do at all 
with the payment of these notes? The 
bank had no interest in the payment of 
the notes. It tied the plaintiff’s hands 
for one year at least from the exercise 
of the remedies which he was entitled 
to exercise under the terms of his con- 
tract. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subecribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


PROTESTING PROMISSORY NOTE 
—ADVANTAGES OF 


New York, August 31, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 
Sm: I have recently had a discussion with 
a fellow clerk respecting a point about 
which we do not agree, and we have con- 
cluded to submit the question to you. The 
point is this: Is it necessary to have a note 
protested by a notary public in order to 
hold the indorsers? I insist that this must 
be done, but he contends that it would be 
sufficient for the bank to write to the in- 
dorsers, stating that the note had not been 
paid. Who is correct? And if protest is 
not necessary in such cases, why do banks 
always have it done? Bank Crerx. 


Answer: Your opponent is correct. 
The rule has always been that a formal 
protest is necessary only in cases of 
foreign bills of exchange; that is to say, 
in cases where the bill is drawn in one 
country and payable in another, or 
drawn in one State and payable in an- 
other State. Where the instrument dis- 
honored is a promissory note, or an 
inland bill, that is, a bill drawn and 
payable in the same State, protest by a 
notary is not required; but it is suffi- 
cient that the holder himself, or his 
agent, presents the paper for payment 
or acceptance, as the case may be, and 
gives the indorser notice of dishonor. 
These rules, as they existed under the 
law merchant, have been incorporated 
into the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
That statute provides: ‘Where any 
negotiable instrument has been dishon- 
ored it may be protested for non-ac- 
ceptance or non-payment, as the case 
may be; but protest is not required ex- 
cent in the case of foreign bills of ex- 


change.” (Sec. 189 N. Y. Act.) But 
while formal protest is not essential in 
the case of promissory notes, it is very 
convenient as a mode of preserving evi- 
dence of the presentment and dishonor 
of the instrument and of the notice, for 
under the statutes of most, if not all of 
the States, the certificate of the notary 
making the protest is prima facie evi- 
dence of these facts. Without such 
a certificate the holder, if he should 
sue on the paper, would have to call as 
a witness the person who made the pre- 
sentment, and the person who gave the 
notice. 


DISCREPANCIES IN AMOUNT OF 
CHECK — AMOUNT BANK 
SHOULD PAY 


Boston, Mass., August 23, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A check is presented at this bank, in 
the body of which is written, Pay to the 
Order of A, Twenty-five dollars, but upon 
the margin appear the figures $23. Would 
the bank he safe in paying only the smaller 
sum? Bank Crerx. 


Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “Where the 
sum payable is expressed in words and 
also in figures and there is a discrep- 
ancy between the two, the sum denoted 
by the words is the sum payable; but if 
the words are ambiguous or uncertain, 
reference may be had to the figures to 
fix the amount.” (Section 17, Mass. 
Act.) In the case cited, therefore, the 
amount payable would be twenty-five 
dollars, notwithstanding the figures in 
the margin represent a smaller sum. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 
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MOVING BACKWARD 


CURIOUS incident occurred in 

New York State when, on May 
$1, 1911, the “Grady Bill” (Chapter 
200 of the Laws of 1911) became a 
law.. Heretofore, in figuring reserves, 
the State banks and trust companies 
were allowed to deduct from total de- 
posits, in addition to other items, those 
deposits which were secured by “out- 
standing unmatured bonds issued by the 
State of New York.” The Grady law 
permits them to deduct also deposits 
secured by “other obligations” issued 
by the State of New York, “or secured 
by outstanding unmatured bonds, cor- 
porate stock, revenue bonds, assess+ 
ment bonds er other obligations issued 
by the City of New York,” and in ad- 
dition to deduct “an amount equal to 
the market value, but not exceeding the 
par value, of any such bonds or other 
obligations of the State of New York 
or of the City of New York owned and 
held by such bank or individual banker, 
or held by a public department, a pub- 
lic officer or officer of this State, or of 
any other State, or of the United 
States, in trust for such bank or in- 
dividual banker.” 

If the banks and trust companies 
were to take advantage of this law, it is 
evident that very material reductions 
would be made in the reserve carried 
against deposits. There are practical 
limitations which would prevent as large 
reductions as early comments in the 
press indicated, but they might still 
be of considerable amounts, and in 
theory might be very great. 

The essential point is that here is a 
deliberate step taken by the law-makers 
of the most powerful State in the 
Union, financially, towards lessening 
the amount of reserves required of the 
banks and trust companies; and this at 
a time when every effort of conserva- 
tive men, especially in the banking busi- 
ness, has been directed towards an in- 
crease in the reserve requirements. It 


is understood, of course, that the pur- 
pose of the law was to add to the mar- 
ket for New York State and city se- 
curities, a purpose laudable enough in 
itself, but hardly sufficient to justify a 
weakening of banking institutions in 
the financial center of the country. It 
hardly seems necessary at this time to 
point out the reasons why the necessity 
of an adequate and readily accessible 
reserve is recognized by every thorough 
student of the banking business. 

An interesting feature of the incident 
is the fact that the bill became a law 
just after the admission of a number 
of trust companies to the New York 
Clearing-House Association, under con- 
ditions of which increased reserves were 
the most important. The Clearing- 
House Association immediately ruled 
that the newly admitted trust compa- 
nies must figure their reserves upon the 
basis stipulated in the amendment to 
the constitution of the Association in 
May, when the trust companies were 
made eligible. Members of the clear- 
ing house could not avail themselves of 
the new law, therefore, even if they 
wished to do so, and it is not probable 
that many others will take such a step. 

Up to this point, however, the worst 
that can be said of reent banking leg- 
islation proposed at Albany is that it 
marks a step backward in that it has 
lessened the requirements looking to- 
wards safe banking. While the State 
institutions are permitted to weaken 
their reserves, they are not reqiured to 
do so. 

But Senator Grady went further. 
Apparently incensed at the ruling of 
the Clearing-House Association, which 
practically forbade its newly admitted 
members to take advantage of the 
Grady law, he introduced another bill 
which provides that no State banking 
institution “shall promise or undertake 
to conform its management or business 
to any requirement not embraced in this 
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chapter.” Specifically, this means that 
no such institution shall agree to more 
stringent reserve requirements than 
those outlined in the law, and it is of 
course aimed at the Clearing-House As- 
sociation. In plain language it means 
that no State bank or trust compary 
may agree to be a safer or sounder in- 
stitution than the law requires it to be; 
certainly about as ridiculous a proposi- 
tion as one could conceive of a legisla- 
tive body being sponsor for. 

A partial explanation of the intro- 
duction of this bill by Senator Grady 
may be found in some remarks in the 
report of State Superintendent of 
Banking Van Tuy] on the admission of 
State banks and trust companies to the 
clearing house—a report made in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the legis- 
lature. In the course of this report Mr. 
Van Tuy] called attention to the great 
power of the Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, and declared that ‘a State insti- 
tution completely solvent by every test 
of the Banking Department, complying 
fully with every statutory requirement, 
might be expelled or suspended from a 
clearing house or refused admission to 
it for failure to conform to some extra 
restriction imposed upon it by the con- 
stitution of a clearing house which, 
from the nature of its business, might 
be detrimental or unfair to it, with the 
result that it might not only be in- 
jured in its business, but a run might 
be started by timid depositors because 
of such refusal, suspension or expul- 
sion, and it might become embarrassed 
through inability quickly to realize on 
perfectly good assets.” He added, “It 
would seem clear that we owe some pro- 
tection to the institutions of our own 
creation which comply with all the 
State laws and requirements, even the 
unintended injury of uncontrolled 
power.” 

Without denying the possibilities out- 
lined in this report, and not dwelling 
upon the fact that in the long history 
of the clearing house no such incident 
has occurred, it may be pertinent to re- 
mark that the remedy proposed is much 
worse than the disease, both in its im- 
mediate and its ultimate results. Be- 
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cause of the remote possibility that 
some one institution might be harmed 
by a higher standard of banking, it is 
proposed to lower the standard for all. 
If the danger suggested is real, it is 
certainly possible to guard against it 
in some way other than by forbidding 
banks to agree to policies which by 
general consensus of opinion give in- 
creased soundness to the banks and 
greater protection to their depositors. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF 
ADVERTISING 


HE steadily increasing amount of 

advertising that is being done by 

trust companies suggests the question, 

what effect, if any, will the greater 

amount of publicity have upon the 

character of the institutions which ad- 
vertise ? 

Only a little reflection is needed to 
convince ones-self that eventually it will 
drive out of business those institutions 
which try to advertise without having 
character to back up their advertising, 
and will have an elevating effect upon 
the others. The trust company which 
advertises must “deliver the goods” 
which it proclaims it will deliver, or 
else the advertising appropriation is 
worse than wasted. 

The function of the advertising de- 
partment is to bring the customer into 
the office with the inclination to entrust 
his business to the company; that is all. 
At that point the advertising depart- 
ment disappears. The rest is up to the 
officers and employees of the company. 
If they fail to keep the promises which 
the publicity man has made, the pros- 
pective customer is transformed into 
an enemy. Has he promised courteous 
treatment? It must be in evidence. 
Has he spoken of adequate facilities, 
careful methods, ample resources, 
strictly honorable dealings? They 
must be delivered. The publicity de- 
partment must be held down to the 
conditions that exist, or else the condi- 
tions must be brought up to the stand- 
ard advertised. Otherwise the adver- 
tising appropriation would better be ex- 
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pended for some other purpose or added 
to the undivided profits account,—if 
any. 
All of which means that the success- 
ful advertising trust company—if it is 
to continue successful—must ever be- 
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come more efficient and more honest and 
honorable in every detail of its busi- 
ness. It must do so, if for no other 
reason, because it pays. It cannot af- 
ford not to live up to the reputation 
which it has spent money to acquire. 
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A CHECK SETTLEMENT SYSTEM DESIGNED 
FOR BIG BUSINESS 


By C. J. Larash 


| ‘d the advantages and possibilities of 
that old new science—the science 
of efficiency—that highest development 
of systematized effort, individually and 
collectively, combined with the most 
scientific tools and methods, were rec- 
ognized, accepted and scientifically in- 
augurated by every employer in every 
line of business, what a means of sal- 
vation it would prove to many scores of 
businesses and what a wealth of good 
would revert to the toiler. 

Ponder for a moment the best and 
most modern tool or system installed in 
the plant or office, accompanied by the 
expert with his minute analysis of the 
purely mechanical side, in the operation 
of them, to put into the heads and 
hands of that force that most scientific 
method of doing each specified task, 
and try and figure the boon it would 
likewise prove to the workaday human. 
Why, even the drone and the laggard 
would very shortly find themselves high- 
ly efficient members. Would not capital 
and labor fall joint heirs to the benefits 
accruing? Increased earnings on the 
one hand, increased capacity on the 
other, a new and higher appreciation of 
both, of the need for, and responsibility 
of each, would perforce find expression 
in a kindlier feeling one toward the 
other. 

That man was surely right when he 
said, “Could we but get every mother’s 
son to thinking hard along his own 


special line we would set this old world 
forward fifty years in the next five.” 

In the operation of a bank, an ex- 
pense item of no inconsiderable size is 
the maintenance of the transit depart- 
ment; the cost of clerk hire and equip- 
ment is enormous; very large banks re- 
quiring the services of several hundred 
men; their stamp account totals twenty- 
five to thirty and more thousand a year; 
many thousands of checks each day 
have to be routed and settled, listed on 
several thousand outgoing letters, to 
every compass point on the Western 
Hemisphere. Smaller ones in propor- 
tion. 

Little wonder then that bank man- 
agers turn an attentive ear to any sug- 
gestion that promises a reduction in this 
cost of maintenance. True, some banks 
are rich and need give little thought to 
these matters from the standpoint of 
economy, but managers are to-day in- 
clined to regard it incumbent upon them 
to use the best and most improved 
methods in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

Where ten, twenty or forty or more 
thousand checks a day have to be 
routed, listed and settled, the one all- 
absorbing thought in the creation of 
ways and means is simplicity and direct- 
ness. Re-doing but complicates, wastes 
time, men, and energy and multiplies 
the possibility of error. 

This method, by which we settle the 
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incoming letter and deposit ticket by 
the outgoing letter, possesses all the 
essentials, we believe. It enables the 
men to commence making up the first 
course of their outgoing letters a few 
minutes after the hour of starting in 
the morning; gives you a settlement of 
your entire check work any and every 
hour of the day; putting your final dif- 
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ference into the last few tickets; a batch 
settlement incorporating an _ endorse- 
ment record; simplifies the settlement, 
or the finding of difference, if any, for 
the reason that the debit and credit 
letters are in juxtaposition. 


Batcu SETTLEMENT SysTEM. 


Considering for a moment what is 
probably the most used method of han- 
dling the check work of a bank, viz., 
the batch settlement system, which con- 
sists of sorting say six to sixteen letters 
into the various sections (Clearing 
House, Various City, Own Checks and 
the several Country Sections) and list- 
ing and settling by drawing these sec- 
tion totals together, against the sum- 
mary of the letter totals; now to so set- 
tle hundreds of letters requires a large 
force of men, means the expenditure of 
a great deal of time and energy and the 
speed exacted results in a great many 
errors that must, of course, also be 
found. A couple of hours are thus 
spent before final checks get to their 
respective departments, and totals by 
which to settle are finally drawn to- 
gether; and all this to only just prove 
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several hundred letters that have been 
proven before they reached you; these 
checks, too, have all to be written up 
again, and again looked back to find 
your own errors. Why not assume that 
they are all correct, and by an elimina- 
tion process reduce the search for our 
troubles to two, three or four batches 
out of eighteen, saving the time, men 
and energy and wear and tear on your 
equipment, in the needless doing of say 
fourteen batches of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five letters each, or a total of say 
four hundred letters? Let the men 
start making up their outgoing letters 
first thing in the morning (instead of 
several hours later), with time to do it 
once well, find the difference, if any, 
and quit. This method, you recognize, 
applies also to the counter stuff, saving 
one whole listing in the proving of the 
tickets, as well as the time consumed in 
the finding of your own errors. 

The men are divided into three 
chains: the first sees that the letters are 
properly addressed, verifies the first and 
last checks listed, and notes the no-pro., 
telegraph, etc., instructions on the items, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Western Div, 


447.45 
347.50 
37.50 
47.50 
300.00 
10.54 
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and turns checks and letters over to the 
second chain. The second chain sorts 
the items into various divisions (C. H., 
various city, own checks and the various 
country sections) and again gives the 
checks with the letter to that division 
comprising the third chain, having most 
checks in it. To illustrate: a letter 
contains 100 checks, seventy-five, we 
will say, are on southern Stites’ divi- 
sion, the other twenty-five are on sev- 
eral other divisions, give the whole let- 
ter to the southern States’ division. 
Now this third chain is sub-divided 
as follows:—an own town division and 
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as many country divisions as volume 
and nature of business make necessary. 

The own town division cares for all 
C. H., V. C. and own checks. A great 
many letters containing only checks on 
your own town or letters giving inside 
totals separately are segregated, when 
sorting the mail in the morning and 
promptly turned over to this section to 
be sorted down and listed in carbon, 
and settled by the total of the incoming 
letters, summarized according to the 
needs of the ledgers. (See Form 3.) 
The checks on your own bank may also 
be sorted according to the needs of the 
individual and general ledgers before 
listing, thereby getting a total for each 
at one listing. 

The geographical division of the 
country is necessarily gauged by each 
individual need or policy. Whether 
there be three or seven divisions, how- 
ever, the principle is absolutely the 
same as in the illustration. 

You realize, of course, that as soon 
as the first and second chains have fin- 
ished, they promptly join their assigned 
division in Chain 3, to aid in the listing 
and settlement. 





As the checks and letters come to 
these various divisions in Chain 3, the 
checks for the division are promptly 
sorted down to the collecting point, 
those for other divisions are turned over 
to a machine man to be listed in carbon, 
the original for your own files, the car- 
bon, with the checks, to the proper di- 
vision, for their records. The C. H., 
V. C. and own checks are given first 
consideration, so as to get them as 
rapidly as possible to the own town sec- 
tion (See Form 1), to avoid delay in 
making up C. H., or getting runners on 
the street. These few checks are again 
called or looked back before being 
sorted into the work, when not sufficient 
time remains to settle a country course 
before the hour of clearing. 

Now, when twenty or thirty-five let- 
ters, or enough to make a@ course, have 
been sorted down, a summary is made 
of the credit letters (See Form 3), the 
last letter into it, of course, being the 
last one into the check sorting. The 
checks are now listed in carbon (See 
Form 4-A), and the total of these debit 
letters, plus the totals of lists for other 
divisions (See Forms 1 and 2) must 
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settle with letter-summary. (Form 3.) 

Now, as we said above, the principle 
is the same whether there be two divi- 
sions or twelve, so to enable us to econo- 
mize space, we will make but three 
divisions in our illustration: an own 
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Name of Collecting Bank 
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eddressing machine 6 day ahead) 
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Form 4—A. 


town and an eastern and western, and 
with these and the few small letters 
summarized on Form 3 endeavor to 
make clear the simple operation. We 
assume that all these letters have been 
given for settlement to the eastern sec- 
tion. 

On Form 1 are listed the C. H., V. C. 
and own bank checks contained in these 
letters; on Form 2 the checks for the 
western division, while Forms 4-A and 
4-B are the outgoing debit letters, which 
for the purpose of saving space, you 
will understand, are here shown on two 
letters. You appreciate, of course, that 
a batch settlement of twenty-five or 
thirty-five incoming letters will total 
from six to tweive hundred or more 
checks, sorted down to a great many 
outgoing letters. 

On Forms 5 and 6 are listed the 
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checks for the eastern division that haye 
come to the two other divisions, in a set- 
tlement of a like batch of letters, and 
relatively the same as those listed on 
Forms 1 and 2. These checks are 
sorted down with the rest of the east- 
ern division checks. (See amounts op- 
posite Figures 2-9 in Forms 4-A 
and B.) 

The totals of these two forms are 
carried to space provided in lower left 
hand corner of Form 3. For, inasmuch 
as these checks go into the total of the 
outgoing debit letters, they must per- 
force be added to this incoming letter 
summary to effect a settlement. While 
each division, settling individually, has 
to use all totals on Forms 1, 2, 4-A, 
4-B, 5 and 6, against total of Form 8 
to put it in balance, you will readily see 
that in drawing all divisions together 
for a final total, only the incoming 
letters and deposit slip totals on the 
one hand, and the outgoing debit letter 
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Form 4—B 


totals of each country division, plus the 
total of the own town division, on the 
other, are taken, for after each check 
finds its proper place, it will, of course, 
be found charged to some country or 
clearing-house bank or runners’ depart- 
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ment, or to your own teller, and all 
transfer totals are nil. 

An item sorted wrong is simply ac- 
cepted by division to which it is in 
error charged, and by them listed on 
proper form with a notation stating en- 
dorser and from which division re- 
ceived. To illustrate: Various city 
item $474.75 on Form 6 was charged 
by western division in error to eastern 
division; they simply accept it, carry 


OWN TOWN. 
Eastern Div. 


44.40 
60.00 
47.47 


rorm 5 (size 101/,x16) 

the total of the list into their summary 
(Form 3) and properly charge it to 
own town division, and it is in due time 
turned over to it for final disposition. 
(See Form 1-notation 1.) 

Form 7 is used by each division to 
draw totals of the several courses to- 
gether in concise form for a summary 
of the day’s work. Form 8 is for sum- 
mary of total debit and credit of all the 
sections. These figures are, of course, 
taken from Form 7. 

The letter forms are gotten up in vari- 
ous sizes and rulings, according to your 
need and taste, are well perforated at 
the top or at the left side to hold the 
carbon in place and keep the sheets 
from shifting; all columns are spaced 
to machines to avoid necessity of shift- 
ing letter after once placed into them. 

An endorsement record is obtained in 
the following ways: While in a batch 
settlement of from twenty-five to thirty- 
five letters, the endorser noted opposite 
all even amounts would be sufficient 
record in most quarters, a fuller one 
and one that can be done on the ma- 
chine when listing items is obtained by 
simply numbering the alphabet A-1 to 
Z-26, thus Buffalo is No. 2, Washing- 
ton No. 23. Now have the first two 
columns on the left of your machine 
unhooked ;—this enables you to list 
items and print record at one operation 
without reducing too much the machine 
capacity. The endorsement number can 
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be put into the machine from the en- 
dorsement on the turn-over of the 
check, or a boy can be put to stamping 
the number on the face of the items be- 
fore they are sorted. The newer adder 
with the split key device of course gives 
you this feature, preserving the full 
machine capacity. The duplex feature 
on the new machine is also a great aid 
to speed and accuracy for the reason 
that you assemble your totals as you 
proceed, saving the time and avoiding 
the possibility of error in re-capping 
all sub-totals. 

Errors on incoming letters and slips 
will turn up each day, but they are so 
few that they need give us but small 
concern, particularly when you consider 
that you here settle the morning mail, for 
instance, in three courses and say six 
divisions, making eighteen batch set- 
tlements. Now should there be two, 
three or four differences a day, you will 
still by elimination save the time, men 
and energy required to settle the other 
fourteen batches, totaling probably 400 
letters. All differences on incoming let- 
ters and deposit tickets can, however, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Eastern Div. 


340.45 
474.65 
375.40 
347.75 
475.47 
474.75 


2,488.47 
Form 6 (size 101/,x16) 


be reduced right down to the addition 
(and if in the addition, easily found, 
for they will most frequently be in the 
hand work on the shorter letters, and 
not in the larger machine lists), by sim- 
ply ticking the items with the letter; 
this ean be done with a few men, and 
faster than the third chain can sort, 
thus causing no delay, and at one stroke 
reducing your hunt to the addition on 
the letters comprising the few settle- 
ments in which differences remain after 
looking back your own work, and at the 
same time saving, as we said above, the 
men, energy, wear and tear on equip- 
ment, and most of all, the time con- 
sumed in proving the letters; and here 
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note also that in proving these letters a 
force of men is required and much time 
consumed in looking for machine errors 
of your own. Let the men start routing 
and working up their outgoing letters 
first thing in the morning, instead of 
several hours later, assuming the incom- 
ing letters are right, until proven wrong 
by reason of a difference. 

If, however, we want to take a 
chance on the errors in listing, we sim- 
ply make sure that checks listed are en- 
closed and only those, by having the 
second or sorting chain take the count 
in sorting the checks, and running the 
eye up the letters, thus proving the 
number of items on each letter. If the 
items have to be checked off with the 


incoming letters, you can readily see 
that with the names of towns probably 
written in on incoming letters, the en- 
dorsement on the checks and the amounts 
on the outgoing letters running pretty 
well in order, either up or down the 
sheets, a few men can quickly tick off 
for a difference. 

At the close of the day, the totals 
are listed from the carbon sheets, on 
printed machine lists, like Boston sys- 
tem ledger sheets, and from these the 
ledgers take their charges. These lists 
may be printed the width of the ma- 
chines, making five columns. They are 
subsequently used to tick up letter ac- 
knowledgments. 


AMERICANS ARE SPENDERS 


URING his short sojourn in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monsieur Charles Pra- 
nard, of Paris, who is in the United 

States investigating the problem of housing 
working people, told the Washington Post 
that “many workingmen in Paris and other 
French cities own their own homes. They 
purchase them in many instances through 
building associations with money saved 
from average wages of 10 frances or $2 a 
day. 

“The skilled artisan of France is paid 
from 1,500 franes to 2,000 francs a year, 
and in Paris sometimes his pay reaches 
3,000 francs, but the average, I should say, 
is ten frances a day. His ability to save 
is due. in a large measure, to the cheaper 
cost of living. It costs about one-third of 
what it costs in this country for the work- 
ingman to feed his family, and other neces- 
saries of life are about in proportion. 


“Very few Frenchmen of the working 
class own as pretentious and comfortable 
houses as those that have been pointed out 
to me in Philadelphia and other cities as 
the residences of American laborers. I 
suppose the American is better off than 
the citizen of any other country. JI doubt 
if he is as frugal as the Frenchman, but 
then, I am told, it is characteristic of 
American people to spend money. There 
are comparatively few unemployed men in 
Paris or other cities of France, and the 
general business situation has improved 
considerably in the last year.” 

M. Pranard is a deputy of the French 
Commissioner of Commerce and _ Labor, 
which department has supervision of build- 
ing and loan associations in France. He 
delivered an address before the U. S. 
Building and Loan Teague, at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., August 2. 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN BANKING 


HE, Canadian banks, with commendable 
forethought, are preparing for an in- 
crease in the issue of their bank credit cur- 
rency and the necessity for this has caused 
some criticism of the Canadian bank sys- 
tem. Our Montreal correspondent wires us 
in regard to this situation: 

“The Canadian banks have been and are 
still increasing their capital and incident- 
ally their circulation, for the precise rea- 
son that Canadian business has grown 
legitimately beyond the opportunity of Ca- 


nadian bank capital. The leading banks 
have already done this, or will within the 
next few months, to enable them to assist 
the wonderful development which is in 
sight.” . 

It is cheering to note that freedom from 
political agitation in the great nation to 
the North is allowed the development of a 
great prosperity under conditions similar to 
ours, with the exception noted—‘The 
Bache Review.” 
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STATESMANSHIP AND PROSPERITY 


By Frank W. Noxon, Secretary, Railway Business Association 


AILWAY legislation of 1911 in 
many States, practically complet- 
ing the process of conferring regula- 
tory power, has come at the same time 
with a widespread demand for the “re- 
call” of State officials. In what spirit 
and with what motive will the regula- 
tory power be exercised? In most of 
the States thus far, and at Washington, 
such authority is daily exerted by com- 
missioners in an atmosphere of public 
respect and of acquiescence whichever 
litigant the decree may sustain. But in 
at least one State, New Jersey, the 
first important decision under the new 
Utilities act was greeted with demands 
from individuals, organizations and 
journals for the removal of the com- 
missioners, Even if the public gen- 
erally shall accept the decisions of 
regulators, will the decrees be wise as 
well as popular? Will they be delib- 
erately and continuously such as to 
preserve the solvency and efficiency 
of the carriers? Or will the carriers 
eat in silence the bread of affliction be- 
cause they cannot help themselves, 
hoping for the reward of him that 
ruleth his spirit, but actually suffering 
a gradual impairment of resources and 
of the power to grow? In the choice 
of this dilemma lies a political concern 
of importance hardly second to any. It 
may be possible to make at this junc- 
ture some practical suggestions ad- 
dressed especially to those responsible 
for railways and other large enter- 
prises. 


A Hoperut ConpirTIon. 


These inquiries are put at a time 
when a hopeful condition, desirable to 
be preserved and extended, has been 
appearing in some of the States. Texas, 
long habituated to severity toward car- 
riers, is now definitely committed to 
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what Governor O. B. Colquitt terms a 
“legislative rest.” In Alabama, to 
quote Governor Emmet O’ Neal, he owed 
his election and the legislators theirs 
to a “clear, positive and unambiguous 
mandate by the people for the restora- 
tion of * * * moderation and con- 
servatism.” After the passage in IIli- 
nois this year of an act enlarging the 
power of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, Governor Charles S. De- 
neen announced that “the bill was the 
result of a conference and agreement 
between the carrier companies, the peo- 
ple represented by the commission, a 
committee from the Genera] Assembly, 
the shippers, the manufacturers, the 
producers of grain, the employees of 
the carrier companies.” Governor Her- 
bert S. Hadley, in an address to the 
Legislature, advised the people of Mis- 
souri that “they should be careful not 
to enact harsh or retaliatory measures 
affecting the railroads. * * * We 
need,” he declared, “more railroads.” 
In several other States which in 1911 
enlarged or revised the powers of com- 
missions, there was evident a policy of 
encouraging the investment of capital, 
while others where no such change of 
public sentiment has been manifest, 
limited railway enactments to a short 
list (possibly because the stock of re- 
strictions has run out). The carriers 
by studying to conform their practices 
to the public desire, and through organ- 
ized efforts of their friends, have found 
popular resentment much diminished 
and have reason to hope for a season of 
stability of laws. 


REGULATION. 


These symptoms show that to some 
extent at least the spirit in which power 
has been conferred is one of concilia- 
tion and coédperation. But in a sense 
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the period of conferring power has 
come to an end. With forty Legisla- 
tures in session, State after State has 
fitted this year its regulatory ma- 
chinery with the newer devices recently 
developed in other States or at. Wash- 
ington. With few exceptions the States 
have now authorized commissions to de- 
termine railway capitalization, rates, 
service, construction, equipment, hours 
of labor and number of employees. 
What power remains to be assumed? 
Experimental novelty seems to have run 
its course. The live question now is 
how shall the power be exercised ?— 
with what motive?—under what influ- 
ence of public sentiment? Is the typi- 
cal commissioner to be primarily a pub- 
lie prosecutor or only incidentally that, 
and first of all a statesman? Will it 
be his chief concern to find and rectify 
blemishes or to nourish prosperity? 

If the vice of regulation when de- 
signed to win temporary popular favor 
lay only in liability to occasional error 
or excess we might possess our souls 
in tolerable security. The mischief is 
that constructive measures of vital im- 
portance to the general prosperity, too 
long put off and crying for solution, 
will probably receive little if any seri- 
ous study from commissioners or legis- 
lators if they are to do their work in 
an atmosphere of present or threatened 
tumult. It is not the official alone who 
can be recalled. There may be an in- 
sidious recall of his independence and 
best efforts while he retains the title 
and emoluments. It is not necessary 
to prove that any specified activity of 
a commission is harmful in itself. We 
may love the violin, and yet concede 
that Nero selected a queer time to prac- 
tice. What has been said about rail- 
ways applies with equal force to busi- 
ness in general. The considerations 
which political leadership needs to have 
impressed upon it are general rather 
than special. 


Tue Poxrrrica, LeapeR AND THE 
Business LEADER. 


Our task is to establish a new rela- 
tion between the political’ leader and 
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the business leader. The whole public 
is vitally concerned in some accommo- 
dation which shall bring about two re- 
sults: First—that railway managers 
and business men may benefit from the 
views as to methods of fair dealing 
held by an element somewhat removed 
from commercial life—ethical advo- 
cates whose influence upon public opin- 
ion has been a mark of the time; and 
second—that such political leaders may 
profit from the experience of men ac- 
customed to meeting a payroll, bal- 
ancing a ledger, providing against a 
future of alternating prosperity and 
famine. 

Men of affairs by an attitude of will- 
ingness to take advice and seek codp- 
eration outside their own ranks may 
help to establish a steady, gradual pace 
in the elevation of standards, thus 
avoiding the strain, jolt and waste of 
progress by explosion. It is to be 
hoped that there may be an absence of 
friction between men of large affairs 
and political leaders of wide influence 
so that it will be made easy rather than 
difficult for such leaders to sympathize 
with the constructive side of business 
questions and to emphasize it to their 
following. 


NEED OF KNOWLEDGE. 


That political leadership stands in 
need of knowledge is obvious. Three- 
quarters of a century has not taken the 
edge off DeTocqueville’s dictum that 
among the necessary services to be ren- 
dered to democracy are not only “to 
purify its morals,” but “to substitute a 
knowledge of business for its inexperi- 
ence.” The function of political lead- 
ership at this juncture as affecting busi- 
ness and transportation is to magnify 
in the eyes of commissioners and legis- 
lators what was so well expressed by 
President Taft when he advocated “the 
strengthening of confidence of capital 
in domestic investment’”—a theme to 
which he might well lend more often 
the potent influence of his great posi- 
tion; a theme the bold and clear enunci- 
ation of which by other leaders in both 
parties, especially those who have 
caught the popular imagination as pres- 
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idental possibilities, would send a thrill 
of encouragement and confidence from 
one end of the country to the other. 


Nobody need be blamed for the past. 
Let each of us blame himself—none of 
us has been a fellow-citizen with the 
saints. For business men the wise 
course is a frank acknowledgment that 
the new standards, methods and safe- 
guards were necessary; a generous 
recognition of the patriotism and ser- 
vice of leaders who have won the public 





confidence by independence; an entire 
readiness to receive as well as to im- 
part knowledge and wisdom. By such 
an above-board alliance in the public 
sight and in the public interest national 
discussion can be concentrated on con- 
structive policies. The mass of our 
people rarely fail to see the truth and 
act upon it when told intelligibly by 
those they trust. They are as much in- 
terested as any people in the world in 
knowing which side their bread is but- 
tered on. 


THE RELATION OF MONEY TO SECURITY 
PRICES 


By Robert S. Dana, of Alfred Mestre & Co. 


HE value of money, like that of 
other commodities, is governed 
by the economic law of supply and de- 
mand, and by “value” is meant in this 
vase the rate of interest which money 
commands. Money, in times of pros- 
perity and active business, is in greater 
demand and commands a higher interest 
rate than it does in periods of depres- 
sion and dullness in trade. It may 
therefore be said to be the more valu- 
able when it brings the higher interest 
rate. 

There are numerous factors which 
severally and in combination operate to 
affect the demand and supply of money 
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throughout the world and consequently 
its value. Reports are regularly pub- 
lished by means of which the value of 
money may be accurately determined. 
The most important of these are the 
various items that appear in the weekly 
statement as issued by the Clearing- 
House Banks of New York City, the 
Bank of England discount rate as re- 
ported each week and the rates for for- 
eign exchange that are posted from day 
to day. The reports of the Comptroller 
of the Currency which appear five times 
sach year and which show the condition 
of all the national banks in the United 
States on a specified date may also be 
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included, but as New York is the finan- 
cial center of the country and accounts 
for nearly sixty per cent. of the total 
clearings of the United States, the 
weekly reports of its banks are of rela- 
tively greater importance. 

New York Bank STATEMENT. 

The New York Bank Statement is 
issued in two sections. The first shows 
the average condition of the banks dur- 
ing the week just ended and the second 
shows the actual condition of the banks 
at the close of business on the day pre- 
ceding the date of issue. In analyzing 
the bank statement, particular attention 
should be paid to the relative showing 
made by the loan, deposit, cash and re- 
serve items. By law, a national bank in 
New York city must maintain a cash re- 
serve equal to twenty-five per cent. of 
its deposits. As the ratio of reserve to 
deposits approaches the legal limit, the 
tendency of call money is to advance. 
This in turn will attract money from 
out of town banks to New York, pro- 
viding money is in good supply outside 
the city, and the general balance will 
be restored. If, however, money is in 
large demand throughout the country 
as well as in New York, call rates will 
continue to advance till a point is 
reached where the liquidation of loans 
becomes necessary in order to restore 
the reserve to a normal condition. The 
New York banks often resort to the im- 
portation of gold if financial conditions 
abroad will permit, in order to strength- 
en their reserves in time of need. This 
phase will be discussed at greater 


length when foreign exchange is taken 
up. 
Loans AND Deposits. 


The relation of loans to deposits 
should also be carefully watched. Un- 
der normal conditions the ratio of 
loans to deposits varies between ninety- 
six per cent. and nine-nine per cent., 
but during a period of business expan- 
sion when money and credit are in con- 
stantly increasing demand, loans in- 
crease faster than deposits, resulting 
finally in a considerable excess of loans. 

During 1906 and 1907, the ratio of 
loans to deposits as reported by the 
New York banks averaged well over 
100 per cent. and similar conditions 
were also apparent in 1902 and 1903. 
An excess of loans over deposits means 
inflation and brings about very high 
rates for time money. This is fol- 
lowed sooner or later by liquidation and 
decline in security prices which in some 
cases, as in 1903 and 1907, end in a 
panic. 


Casu anp Loans. 


Another factor which it is well to 
watch in this connection is the ratio of 
cash to loans. An increase in deposits 
does not necessarily mean a correspond- 
ing increase in cash. It more often 
means an extension of credit. For in- 
stance: A business man goes to his 
bank with a note from an out-of-town 
customer, drawn in his favor, for 
$1,000. The bank discounts this note, 
and the face value is credited to the 
business man’s account. By this pro- 
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cess, the bank’s loan and deposit items 
are each increased $1,000 without the 
addition of a single dollar in cash. 
Although the foundation of business is 
cash, the structure itself is built very 
largely with credit. A cash dollar is 
thus made to do the work of a great 
many credit dollars and as business ex- 
pands toward inflation, more and more 
work is put upon these cash dollars, 
their ratio to the amount of loans out- 
standing steadily decreases, until finally 
a point is reached where the strain be- 
comes too great and enforced liquida- 
tion is the result. Furthermore, as 
metallic money is the sole means avail- 
able for the payment of our foreign 
obligations, the importance of the cash 
item and its relation to loans becomes 
all the more apparent. 


Tue Bank or ENGLAND Rare. 


The rapid development of trade, 
transportation, and the telegraph since 
the Civil War, has brought the money 
centers of this country into such close 
relations with those of foreign lands 
that any events unduly affecting the 
money markets abroad will sooner or 
later be felt on this side of the water. 
The three leading money centers of 
Europe are London, Paris and Berlin, 
and of these, London is by far the most 
important. The principal barometers 
by which foreign money conditions may 
be judged are the Bank of England 
discount rate and the price of foreign 
exchange. The Bank of England, 
which is the largest and most important 
financial institution in the world, pub- 
lishes a statement of its condition on 
Thursday of each week, and at the same 
time announces the minimum rate at 
which it will discount first class paper. 
This is the official standard of discount 
for England, but its influence is felt 
throughout the financial world. It has 
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a direct bearing on the movement of 
gold to and from London. The raising 
of the rate increases the value of money 
and tends to draw gold from foreign 
countries where interest rates for the 
time being may be lower. Conversely, 
lowering the rate indicates that Eng- 
land may have gold to spare for export 
to those countries that are in most 
urgent need of the yellow metal. 


Foreign ExcHANGe. 


_Exchange is the settlement of debt 
by the transfer of credit. It is em- 
ployed in making payments at distant 
points without the transfer of money 
or bullion. Between two points in the 
same country this method of payment 
is called domestic exchange; between 
different countries it is. called foreign 
exchange. The par of exchange is the 
relative value of the money of one 
country to that of another using the 
same metal as the standard of value. 

The par of exchange between this 
couritry and England is $4.8665 gold; 
that is, one English pound sterling is 
equivalent to a little more than four 
dollars and eighty-six cents of our 
money. The rate of exchange fluctu- 
ates according to its supply and de- 
mand. If we sell more commodities to 
England than England sells to us in 
point of value, the balance of trade is 
in our favor; if the reverse is true, the 
balance is against us. 


Trapve BALANCES. 


The balance of trade as determined 
by actual imports and exports does not 
reveal the true condition of affairs. 
Consideration must be taken of the in- 
visible balance, so-called, which includes 
among other things the money spent by 
citizens of either country in traveling 
or residing in the other; remittances by 
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individuals; earnings on capital of 
either country invested in the other, 
ete. This invisible balance is always 
against us and tends to lower the visi- 
ble balance which is usually in our fa- 
vor. If the actual balance of trade 
happens to be in favor of the United 
States it is obvious that the quantity of 
exchange available for the settlement 
of our obligations to England is greater 
than the quantity of exchange that 
England has at her command for the 
settlement of her obligations to us. This 
condition, all other things being equal, 
would cause the price of exchange on 
London to decline, for it is evident that 
in order to adjust the obligations of 
the two countries with each other in 
full, gold would have to be shipped 
from England to make the accounts 
balance. If the balance of trade should 
be against this country, exactly the re- 
verse of the above conditions would be 
true. Exchange on London would rise, 
and gold would have to be shipped to 
England in final settlement. 


Gotp Imports AND Exports. 


The movement of gold between the 
United States and England is governed 
by the price of exchange and to a de- 
gree by the rates of interest prevailing 
in the two countries as well as by the 
supply of the metal on hand. When 
exchange on London declines sufficiently 
below par to warrant a profit in the 
transaction, bankers here will buy the 
exchange at its depreciated value and 
use it at its face value to secure gold in 
London. By this transaction, gold is 
in reality purchased below its standard 
value as money. In buying exchange 


for the purpose of importing gold, 
transportation costs, insurance, 
have to be figured in, and exchange 
must decline sufficiently to cover these 
expenses before any profit can be made. 

The situation is reversed when gold 
is exported. In this case exchange on 
London must command a premium suffi- 
cient to cover costs of shipment and 
show a profit on the transaction. When 
such conditions obtain, bankers here sell 
exchange on London and with the pro- 
ceeds buy gold at its money value which 
is shipped to England to close the 
trade. Under normal conditions, the 
gold movement tends toward the United 
States during the period from July to 
December, while in the period from 
December to June the movement is 
normally in the opposite direction. Im- 
ports of gold have a direct bearing on 
the ratio of reserve to deposits, and 
therefore tend to reduce interest rates 
especially on call money while exports 
of gold have the opposite effect. 

In the foregoing an attempt has been 
made briefly to sketch some of the 
most important factors which govern 
interest rates and consequently affect 
the value of money. That the long up- 
ward and downward swings of security 
prices over a period of years are de- 
pendent very largely upon money con- 
ditions admits of no doubt. A plenti- 
ful supply of money is necessary in or- 
der to inaugurate a bull campaign of 
any great proportions in the stock mar- 
ket. A failure in the supply of loan- 
able funds will sooner or later cause a 
halt in rising prices, followed by liqui- 
dation and decline. As money accumu- 
lates in the banks to the greatest ex- 
tent during times of dull business and 
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is most largely withdrawn for general 
business purposes during periods of 
prosperity, the rise and fall of security 
prices always precedes or discounts the 
rise and fall of business. 

The investor and the trader, how- 
ever, wish to forecast the movement of 
security prices in order to profit there- 
by. The writer believes that if a sys- 
tematic study is made of money condi- 
tions and particularly of the relation 
of loans to deposits and cash to loans 
which can be computed from the items 
as set forth in the weekly statement of 
the New York City Clearing-House 
Banks, the future trend of the stock 
market may be predicted with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy. In order 
to make this point clearer, the course of 
prices through a “bull” and a “bear” 
market will be followed and at the same 
time the ratios between the loan, de- 
posit and cash items will be considered. 
The period chosen embraces the years 
1904 to 1907, inclusive, which is recent 
enough not to have been forgotten by 
the great majority of those who are 
now interested in the stock market. 


1904 to 1907. 


The bear market of 1903 culminated 
in December of that year, and after 
several months of backing and filling 
the market started on its upward jour- 
ney the latter part of May of 1904. 
Meantime, the ratio of loans to deposits 
which had averaged above 100 per cent. 
during most of 1903 declined below 
that figure early in 1904 and at the 
same time the ratio of cash to loans 
began to increase. This change indi- 
cated to the student of financial condi- 
tions that the market was rounding 
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into shape to support a sustained ad- 
vance, and if he had bought stocks at 
any time during the first five months 
of that year he would have obtained 
them at close to bottom prices. In May 
of 1904, the ratio of loans to deposits 
had declined to about ninety-five per 
cent., while that of cash to loans had 
risen to about twenty-eight per cent. 
The average price of thirty-two active 
stocks at that time was about seventy- 
one. 

The market advanced almost without 
interruption until April, 1905, and the 
average price of the thirty-two stat- 
istical stocks reached 106, an advance 
of thirty-five points. The end of 
March, 1905, saw money conditions, as 
indicated by the bank statement, still 
favorable to higher prices, but the 
store of gold in this country had been 
depleted during the preceding four 
months by excess exports of nearly 
$54,000,000. 

The rates for call money had ad- 
vanced sharply and conditions were 
such that the conservative speculator 
saw the advisability of converting at 
least a portion of his paper profits into 
cash. The market turned downward 
about the middle of April, and, the 
movement gathering force, the decline 
was not arrested until the average 
price of our thirty-two stocks had de- 
clined thirteen points to ninety-three. 
This intermediate movement occupied 
about five weeks. The rate for call 
money had by this time again reached 
low figures, gold had been coming back 
to New York in moderate amounts for 
some time, and money conditions as a 
whole were favorable to a further rise 
in prices. The market did not delay 
in starting upward, und the advance 
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was maintained for practically eight 
months almost without interruption. 
The extreme high point for the thirty- 
two stocks was made in January, 1906, 
at 121, and was fifty points above the 
level of the starting point of the bull 
market in May, 1904. This is the high- 
est point on the average these stocks 
have ever reached. 


CULMINATION. 


For the first five months of this sec- 
ond upward movement, which started in 
May, 1905, deposits held above loans 
and the ratio of cash to loans was main- 
tained at good figures. In September, 
however, the banks began to lose cash 
in large amounts, as is always the case 
at this season of the year, when the 
crops begin to move. Deposits fell off 
sharply on account of these cash with- 
drawals, but loans did not decrease in 
proportion, with the result that in Octo- 
ber they became greater than deposits 
fur the first time since the beginning 
of the bull market in 1904. In Novem- 
ber, the ratio of loans to deposits was 
about 101 per cent., and in December 
it had increased to about 102 per cent. 
Meanwhile, the ratio of cash to loans 
had declined from twenty-six per cent., 
in October, to twenty-four per cent., in 
December. That these money condi- 
tions accurately forecasted the culmina- 
tion of the bull market was subsequent- 
ly proved to be true. The tremendous 


momentum that the market had attained 
during its long upward swing carried it 
on its course over the first of the new 
year, and it was not until the middle of 





January, 1906, that the highest point 
was reached. 
If the market had been allowed to 


take a natural course after having 
reached its high point, it is probable 
that the resulting decline would not 
have extended so far nor have resulted 
so disastrously. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this was not the case. The spirit 
of speculation was rampant, and after 
an initial decline in the price of the 
thirty-two stocks of some seventeen 
points on an average, the market in 
May, 1906, was taken in hand and ad- 
vanced about ten points, from which 
level it declined again two months later, 
to the low level of the previous May. 
Stocks were again forced upward, the 
rise culminating finally in December, 
the market having reached a level four 
points below that which was made in 
January, eleven months before. 


Tue Acute STAGE. 


Meanwhile, during all of 1906, 
money conditions were very much 
against rising security prices. Loans 


had kept well above deposits all dur- 
ing this period, and the ratio of cash to 
loans had averaged about twenty-five 
per cent. In December, 1906, matters 
had reached an acute stage. The ratio 
of loans to deposits was now 105.7 per 
cent.; that of cash to loans was about 
23.6 per cent., and the Bank of Eng- 
land discount rate had been maintained 
for several weeks at the extremely high 
figure of six per cent., indicating that 
foreign money markets were strained. 
The reserves of the Associated Banks 
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in New York had fallen below the legal 
limit of twenty-five per cent. toward 
the middle of the month, call money 
had loaned as high as thirty-six per 
cent., while prime commercial paper 
was quoted at from six per cent. to 
six and one-half per cent. 

Only drastic liquidation could remedy 
such an aggravated situation, and this 
was what took place. The downward 
movement once started continually 
gathered force. Checked temporarily 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer, stocks hesitated, but soon plunged 
downward again, and it was not until 
the middle of November, 1907, that the 
bear market ended in panic and dis- 
aster, with the average price of the 
thirty-two stocks at sixty-eight, or fifty- 
three points below the high of January, 
1906. The ratio of loans to deposits 
had remained well above 100 per cent. 
during all of 1907, and it was not un- 
til well into February, 1908, that finan- 
cial conditions reached a point of ad- 
justment favorable to the purchase of 
stocks for another long swing upward. 

Tur Lone Swine. 

The investor, and especially the 
trader who operates on margin, should 
always bear in mind that the stock mar- 
ket is a very sensitive organism and of- 
ten experiences violent fluctuations, for 
the most part of relatively short dura- 
tion, due to causes of a purely technical 
character, that are in no way related to 
those underlying conditions which in 
the end govern the long range of 
prices. The conservative trader is 
usually prepared to take advantage of 
such conditions when they arise and 
often profits largely thereby. 

The foregoing shows how closely the 
general trend of the market follows 
changing money conditions. If the in- 
vestor or trader makes a careful study 
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of money, as outlined in this article, he 
should be able to forecast the course of 
the market, over its long swings, with 
sufficient accuracy to return him hand- 
some profits, provided he operates in 
standard stocks of proven merit and 
makes no commitments that his capital 
is not amply able to protect. 


MAKING BONDS TAX-EXEMPT 


HE essential part of the text of the 
law passed by the New York 
State Legislature last summer, making 
it possible for an investor to pay a tax 
of one-half per cent. and thereby ren- 
der his bonds tax-exempt, is as follows: 
Sec. 331. Payment of tax on secured 
debt. Any person may take or send to 
the office of the Comptroller of this 
State any secured debt or a descrip- 
tion of the same, and may pay to the 
State a tax of one-half per centum on 
the face value thereof, under such reg- 
ulations as the Comptroller may pre- 
scribe, and the Comptroller shall there- 
upon make an indorsement upon 
secured debt or shall give a receipt for 
the tax thereon, describing said secured 
debt and certifying that the same is 
exempt from taxation, which indorse- 
ment or receipt shall be duly signed 
and dated by the Comptroller or his 
duly authorized representative. The 
Comptroller shall keep a record of such 
indorsements and receipts with a de- 
scription of such secured debt, together 
with the name and address of the per- 
son presenting the same and the date 
of registration. All secured debts so 
indorsed or described in such receipt 
shall thereafter be exempt from ail tax- 
ation in the State or any of the muni- 
cipalities or local divisions of the State 
except as provided in Sections Twenty- 
four, One Hundred and Eighty-seven, 


said 



























One Hundred and Eighty-eight, One 
Hundred and Eighty-nine of this chap- 
ter, and in Articles Ten and Twelve of 
this chapter.* 

Sec. 332. Stamps, how prepared and 
used. Adhesive stamps for the purpose 


*The exceptions here named relate to 
taxes of other kinds and reference to them 
is made simply so as to indicate that there 
is no intent to repeal any of these other 
taxes. Section 24 relates to the tax on bank 
shares, Section 187 to the tax on insurance 
corporations, Section 188 to the franchise 
tax on trust companies, Section 189 to the 
franchise tax on savings banks, Article 10 
relates to the legacy tax and Article 12 to 
the tax of 2 cents a share upon sales and 
transfers of stock. 


INVESTMENTS 





of paying the tax provided for by this 


Article shall be prepared by the Comp- 
troller, in such form, and of such de- 
nominations and in such quantities, as 
he may from time to time prescribe. 
Upon the payment of the tax provided 
by this Article upon any secured debt 
the Comptroller shall affix stamps of 
the proper denominations, equal in face 
value to the amount of tax paid, to the 
secured debt or to the receipt for thie 
tax, and shall cancel the same by the 
seal of his office or by such other can- 
celing device as he may prescribe. 


BULWARKS OF BUSINESS 


SOME OF THE ELEMENTS OF INVESTMENT SAFETY IN 
CORPORATION CONTROL 


By Louis Albert Lamb, of A. G. Edwards & Sons 


AVERY century has its ideal—its 

prime motive—its ruling genius— 
its documentary expression. The ideal, 
motive, and genius of the Twentieth 
Century is what we call “Tur Game— 
Business.” 

Briefly the idol and ideal of this cen- 
tury is Business Independence—F ree- 
dom to Make a Fair Profit on Capital 
—Liberty to Create Markets, and to 
hold them. Scientific economy of pro- 
duction and distribution is the basis of 
our claim to freedom in a_ business 
sense. 

This brings us forthwith face to face 
with the characteristic business type of 
this business age—the great Corpora- 
tions, whose stocks and bonds all of us 
have bought and hold for investment. 
By necessary sequence, too, the Stan- 
dard Oil and Tobacco decisions come 
up in this relation, and every American 
investor is put to the task of deciding 
whether he will hold his lot in the 
destiny of the corporations, or whether 
he will seek elsewhere safer resting 
places for his capital. 





Tue “Birt or Ricuts” or Business. 


Look at the matter as we may, it is 
hardly open to question that Justice 





White’s mandates contain the truest ex- 
pression yet given of the Spirit of this 
Age. In them we find the “Bill of 
Rights” of business. 

There are many who cavil at the 
“money-grubbing” traits of our time: 
they regret the “decay” of the ideal- 
ities, of the fine art, of the poetry, de- 
sign, architecture, and what not. All 
in vain their protests! They are re- 
gretting things which are incidental to 
our era, not the dominant passion of it, 
not its heart and soul. 

“Scientific Business” is the keynote 
of the Twentieth Century and in the 
word “Business” there must be in- 
cluded every species of traffic among 
mankind that has for its purpose and 
object the production of income from 
capital. “Business” includes manufac- 
ture, transportation, commerce, exploi- 
tation of resources, industry and bank- 
ing in all of their refinements from the 
least to the greatest. It includes every 
variety of capital: organic, inorganic, 
tangible, intangible; material, imma- 
terial; kinetic, potential. No legal 
boundaries are set beyond which “Busi- 
ness” may not—does not—pass, except 
those included in the “Jaw merchant,” 
the criminal code, and the doctrine of 
“public interest.” 
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Tue Necessity or Maxine Prorirs. 

But there is a sterner than statute 
law to which Modern Business must be, 
and is obedient—the law of “Reason- 
able Return on Capital.” Obedience 
to this Jaw was difficult in the past 
when capital was regarded as purely 
material in its nature; money, lands, 
credit and goods. So long as capital 
~was regarded as essentially tangible in 
its nature there was no possibility of 
developing “Business” in the sense of 
its present usage. 

The paramount triumph of the Twen- 
tieth Century is the conversion of “po- 
tential” into present cash value. The 
modern conception of “good will’ cap- 
ital really distinguishes this age from 
all other ages; and to this may be 
traced the dominion and supremacy of 
“Big Business.” We have learned how 
to capitalize on a mathematical basis 
the potentialities of the future. We 
gather statistics of rainfall for a cen- 
tury past, measure watersheds and con- 
tours; then by a formula we deduce 
the potential horse power of a water 
course for fifty years to come. That 
done we capitalize the horse power 
and proceed to earn dividends on it 
now. 

We pierce the ground with diamond 
drill holes, analyze the “cores,” and on 
the knowledge thereby gained we issue 
capital to represent the ore output of 
an indefinite future expanse of time. 

We put profound men at work study- 
ing population and traffic in homo- 
geneous regions and with the knowledge 
thus obtained we interpolate the here- 
after as far as we deem prudent; cap- 
italize the future revenue of the esti- 
mated population, and make it useful 
to pay dividends now. Where hazards 
enter, we insure them; where exhaus- 
tion of material supplies must be com- 
pensated, we charge current earnings 
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with sums ample to amortize the as- 
sumed liability. Our practice is scien- 
tific, based on careful analysis of past 
experience; and it is sound beyond rea- 
sonable question. Only a revulsion of 
nature, or a reversal of social habit, 
can bring to naught our well-laid plans 
of “Big Business.” 

Furure Prorirs Wei Assurep. 

We include all this financing of the 
industrial future, under the modern 
phase “good-will and probable earning 
power”; and by the device of Common 
Stock we draw countless resources of 
the next century, by proxy, into our 
own time, use them and make them help 
pay profits here and now. In this cap- 
italization of intangible—but none the 
less verifiable and real—values, may be 
found the essential difference between 
Business in the Twentieth Century and 
all previous centuries. 

The corporation form of enterprise 
is the only form under which these 
things may be done. And it is only by 
doing them that the ideal of the 
Twentieth Century may be attained— 
namely: Business, going on semi-au- 
tomatically, and producing, constantly, 
a reasonable return on capital. 

But Twentieth Century “Business” 
does not confine its grasp of potentials 
to the things of nature or the forces of 
the earth, air, and water. The modern 
business regime possesses, has devel- 
oped, and brought to virtual perfection, 
a system of psychological forces known 
as “Advertising.” With this subtle en- 
gine, the aggregated capital of the in- 
dustrial world can go ahead producing 
goods with almost absolute certainty of 
enough ultimate consumption to pay 
the necessary reasonable returns on its 
investment. “Business” as carried on 
under corporation control is by no 
means passive; it is superhuman in its 
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activity. Beyond anything ever before 
known (except in church history) it 
dominates the mind and will of mankind 
by suggestion and hypnosis of the most 
potent kind. If this is doubted, ask 
any banker how much the name “Keen 
Kutter” and “Ivory Soap” are worth 
in spot cash: ask him how much the 
name “McCormick” is worth on a 
reaper: ask him how much the word 
“Uneeda” is worth, and so on. Every 
one of these names is worth millions 
and will be worth millions more every 
year they are exploited with printers’ 
ink. Mr. Gillette, he of the razor, will 
tell you that there is no conceivable 
limit to the absorption of goods when 
selling is done by the modern psycho- 
advertising method. 

A New “SUPPLY 


DoctTRINE OF AND 


, 


DeMAND.’ 


As a matter of fact the American 
corporations of this Century have done 
much to set at naught the old notion 
of a “price-supply-demand” basis of 
business operations. They have shown 
that it is possible, by advertising, to 
create demand where it never before ex- 
isted; that it is possible, by advertising, 
to fix and maintain distributive prices; 
that it is possible to regulate supply 
and demand without inflicting hardships 
on the industrial population, and with- 
out causing depressions, crises, and 
panics. 

Only one other element of the old 
political economy remains to consider: 
the standard of exchange value. In 
the old political economy gold was the 
arbitrary fixed point about which prices 
described rising and falling cycles. The 
present Corporation tendency is: (1) 





to regard “Unit Cost of Production, 
plus Profit” as the standard of price- 
value; (2) to maintain that price-value 
by advertising, and, (3)-to let gold rise 
and fall as it may. Eventually the 
price index will be the world’s Stand- 
ard of Values. 

Possessed of all its machinery of 
banking, credit, exchange, and trans- 
portation; materials, patents, hereditary 
skill in management and sales; and ad- 
vertising facilities of unlimited scope 
and power, the Corporate Business of 
this age needed but one thing to insure 
serenity. That one thing Chief Justice 
White and his Associate Judges have 
supplied. The Anti-Trust Act has 
been adjudged an act for the “protec- 
tion of property.” The “rule of rea- 
son” must apply in the application of 
the Sherman Law by the courts as well 
as in the control of competition and 
business warfare by the corporations. 

Thus adjusted to the spirit of the 
age by judicial decree, every sound 
corporation, honestly managed, be- 
comes an investment center worthy of 
the attention of all persons with cap- 
ital. 

We believe that Mr. Van Dyke, of 
New York, is right in saying that “The 
Securities and Substantial American 
Railroad and Industrial Corporations 
are the Most Attractive Investments in 
the World, irrespective of temporary 
fluctuations.” 

In all human likelihood nothing 
short of a cataclysm will greatly affect 
the prosperity of most of our great 
business concerns, and their bonds and 
stocks, both preferred and common, 
will enjoy stable average returns, at 
satisfactory rates, regardless of tem- 
porary business lethargy. 
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DIVIDEND RECORDS 
Compiled by John Muir & Co. 
RAILROADS 
Dividends paid Present rate Average 
Description, consecutively. maintained. previous period. 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe com............. 10 yrs. 6%— 1 yr. 4.5%— 9 yrs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe pfd............ 12 5 —10 31 —2 
en ee ee os sc ot eee seeeenee 10 6 —l1 76 —9 
Melee Canet TAG WOR i.osis cess cc ccccssscns 11 5 —10 25 —1 
ease Te TIER GONRic is csecsncesace vices 1} 6 —4 ‘i —-® 
Breoklyn Rapid Transit capital stock......... 2 5 —1 30 — 1 
SE ee rT ere rr ree 15 9Y4,— 1 5.3 14 
Central of New Jersey capital stock......... 22 12 —2 6.5 —20 
Chteapedke & OMe COM... cciccccsccccses 13 5 —I1 12 —ll 
CE EE FENN Wisi ie hs a06 center ssonaie 10 4 —4 3.7 —6 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul com........... 19 7 —9 4.2 —10 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pfd........... 4A _ —-— |” Seem 
Chicago & Northwestern com..............+4. 33 7 —9 5.8 —24 
Chicago & Northwestern pfd...............04 33 8 —s8s 72 —25 
CT TOT QI ios oc iceccrscaessse 3 =< £ i ~sadte08 
Delaware & Hudson capital stock............ 30 9 —+4 63 —26 
Delaware, L. & Western capital stock........ 31 20 1 15.2 —30 
SE FIN ns ceciensdcsssvreevesccens 21 7 12 54 —9 
Illinois Central capital stock................ 48 7 —6 7 —42 
Maneas Clty Bomiern PIe.....o6.20c0cccsccesss A 1 - 3 5 Ul 1 
Louisville & Nashville capital stock........... 12 7 —1 5.2 —Ill 
Met. West Side El. (Chicago) pfd............ 1 a. ee ree 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie com....... 5 7 - ] 43 —T 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie pfd....... 8 Sa 8 seencens 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas pfd................ 5 1 ae” ee al 
Nash., Chattanooga & St. L. capital stock.... 7 6 —I1 5.1 - 6 
National Rys. of Mexico Ist pfd.............. 3 4 —1 15 —2 
New York Central capital stock.............. 41 6 - | 5.9 40 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis com........... I 3 —S  arorepdin 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis Ist pfd........... I} 714— 1 5. —10 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 2nd pfd........... 10 iV— | 34 —9 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford capital stock........ 38 8 —15 10. —23 
New York, Ontario & Western com........... 6 2 —5 45 —I1 
POOUete Gl WOMIOP COMM. ois as cece cccosceses 10 5 —I]1 35 —9 
ee errr rer errr rrr ee 14 tf —12 2. -2 
Northern Pacific capital stock................ 2 7 —6 19 —6 
PE OE Wn Seknnccerccecnnecevwxnwasee 13 9 —I]1 4.4 12 
Pennsylvania capital stock ........0.ccccvcese 55 6 -3 64 —52 
i a | 18 7 —1 5.6 —12 
Pitts. Cin., Chicago & St. Louis com.......... 10 64,— 1 3.2 —9 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis pfd.......... 12 6144,— 1 4.3 —l1l1 
NMS chiwiiceadeensvactestenticneent 6 6 —1 3.9 — 5 
RI iia dicieice sibaieben didn de vdp ease 1] 4 —8 33 —$8 
EE i ivinc sev henecheisded aac 8 f —7 15 —1 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pfd............ 14 4 —13 2 —1 
NE Bins ph tscpedasenscsseesacdess 5 6 —$3 3.9 —2 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western pfd.............. 4 . =f #3}8Svvrwvews 
Twin City Rapid Transit com............... - 12 6 —1 4.5 —ll1 
I: NE Rs oh cis nen cea benebe senses - il 10 —4 46 —T 
PD NE GONE ci so vedo be sew nadsedecswor 13 4 —Ill 25 —?2 
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INDUSTRIALS 


Description. Dividends paid Present rate Average 
consecutively. maintained. previous period. 
Amalgamated Copper Co. capital stock....... 12 2 —38s3 4.77 —9 
Am Agri. Chemical Co. (6% cum.) pfd....... 12 6 —12 since organization 
American Beet Sugar Co. pfd...............- 12 6 —]2 since organization 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. com............. s 7 —1 36 —8 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. (7% cum.) pfd... 9 7 —9 since organization 
American Can Co. (7% cum.) pfd............ 8 5 —T 25 —1 
hme. Car & Poundty Co. COM... ...600:000c000% 4. 2 —2 3$06CU — 
Am. Car & Foundry Co. pid... .....2.0000c00- 12 7 —12 since organization 
American Cotton Oil Co. com...............6. 13 5 —@? % <=] 
American Cotton Oil Co. pfd................ 19 a re 
Am. Locomotive Co. (7% cum.) pfd........... 10 7 —10 since organization 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. com............ 7 4 —2 6 —5 
Am. Smelting & Refining (7% cum.) pfd..... 12 7 —12 since organization 
Amer. Steel Foundries capital stock......... 1 a a rer ee 
Aseeticnn Gagne CO. COM... ccccccsvcsvecsvess 20 7 —10 11.6 —10 
American Sugar Co. (7% cum.) pfd.......... 20) 7 —20 since organization 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. capital stock....... 11 § —5 64 —6 
American Tobacco Co. com............se0. cee 6 40 — 1 27. —5s 
American Tobacco Co. (6% cum.) pfd........ 7 6 —7 since organization 
American Woolen Co. (7% cum.) pfd......... 12 7 —12 since organization 
Anaconda Copper Mining capital stock ...... 15 $2 —8 $2.83 —12 
Brooklyn Union Gas capital stock............ 3 6 —2 5.5 — 1 
Federal Min. & Smelt. (7% cum.) pfd........ § 7 —8 since organization 
Federal Sugar Refining Co. (6% cum.) pfd... t 6 —A4 since organization 
General Electric Co. capital stock............ 12 8s —9 62 —3 
Great Northern Iron Ore Properties.......... 1 1144,— 1 ‘ «ag 
International Harvester com..............0¢. 1 S—J i  evcsesce 
International Harvester (7% cum.) pfd....... 1 TS o~G 8 8 8  sewwnees 
Mackay Companies COm........00:02000scse00e § 5 —1 3.4 —5 
Mackay Companies (4% cum.) pfd........... 7 4 —7 since organization 
N. Y. Air Brake Co. capital stock.......... 1 S—1L  _ Qicceece 
North American Co. capital stock............ 2 5 —I] sy, —1 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. (6% cum.) pfd....... { ¢ —¢ since organization 
Pressed Steel Car Co. pid... ...cccccscsscees 12 7 —12 since organization 
tailway Steel Springs Co. (7% cum.) pfd..... 9 7 —9 since organization 
ee. 2 7 —I] 4k umd 
Sears-Roebuck Co. (7% cum.) pfd............ 5 7 —5 since organization 
Sloss-Sheflield: Steel & Iron Co. com........... 6 33%,— 1 5.2 3 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. pfd........... 1] 7 —10 Sif l 
Underwood Typewriter Co. (7% cum.) pfd... 1 eat re Cre 
United Fruit Co. capital stock............... 12 18 —S$ i. = 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. pfd......... 9 6 —j 54 —8 
U. S. Express Co. capital stock.............. 15 6 —— ] 38 —14 
U. S. Realty & Imp. capital stock............ 1 5 —1 4.4 3 
Le ee re 7 8s —5 6 —2 
a. ty eee Oe, Bnd bP... oi. oss cccesccnesne. 6 6 —5 15 —1 
U. S. Steel Corporation com............s.ee0s 5 5144— | 21 —4 
U. S. Steel Corporation (7% cum.) pfd....... 10 7 —10 since organization 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. com....... ooo 8 5 —1 3%.06U — 1 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (8% cum.) pfd... 16 8s —16 since organization 
Western Union Tel. Co. capital stock......... 37 3 —2 5.2 —35 
Westinghouse Flectric Mfg. Co. pfd.......... 2 104%,— 1 ms 








COMPARATIVE FIGURES ON THE RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 


Compiled by Jackson & Curtis, New York and Boston 


Pressed Steel Car 
Company 
Fiscal Year ends 
December 31st 


American Locomotive Railway Steel-Spring 
Company Company 
Fiscal Year ends Fiscal Year ends 

June 30th December 31st 


American Car & 

Foundry Company 

Fiscal Year ends 
April 30th. 


BONDS 
(1911 Report) (1910 Report) (1910 Report) (1910 Report) 
None Constituent Co.’s $3,808,000 $575,000* 
$2,917,500 (Sinking fund 
Gold Notes $135,000 


6,911,000; per annum) 
PREFERRED STOCK 
25,000, 000 $13,500,000 


Cumulative 7% Cumulative 7% 
dividends dividends 
paid regularly paid regularly 


COMMON STOCK 


$30,000,000 


Non-cumulative 7% 
dividends 
paid regularly 


$12,500,000 
Non-cumulative 7% 
dividends 
paid regularly 


$30,000,000 $25,000,000 $13,500,000 $12,500,000 
Dividends Dividends Dividends Dividends 
3606... 3% rae 2% 3% 
ae aks eek 4% ee 
1906.... coe “ee 4% ‘ 
ee 2% 5% 4% see 
1908.... 31/.% 5% 3% 
1909... 2% 14% Aug. ’08 ca 
1910.... 2% ie oe = 
ee at 2% ; to date . to date . to date 


Approximate Earnings on Common Stock After Payment of Preferred Dividends. 


1901.... 6.55% 7.27% 
1902.... 7.30% 5.00% 27.20% 
1903.... 16.55% 12.21% 13.05% 
1904.... 8.00% 14.70% 1.05% Def. 13.30% 
1905.... 1.75% 10.00% 7.45% © 50% 
1906.... 4.50% 17.70% 8.75% 17.25% 
1907.... 20.15% 18.45% 8.60% 13.35% 
1908.... 20.40% 11.10% Def. 1.35% Def. 5.75% 
1909.... 2.65% Def. 3.05% 5.30% 7.65%§ 
1910.... 6.65% 1.35% 6.45% 5.55% 
i.) Pee 7.10% : 


CURRENT ASSETS—NET 














1906.... $13,460,230 $12,428,553 $3,729,300 $3,164,610 
1907.... 17,430,784 18,756,587 3,517,816 4,393,806 
1908.... 21,703,048 17,125,988% 2,525,432 3,306,303 
1909.... 21,046,625 14,113,303 3,107,272 3,976,445 
1910.... 21,258,342 16,203,807 4,066,539 4,088,450 
1911.... 21,112,429 


+Since the date of the last report $911,000 Gold Notes have been paid. 

11911 Report not yet issued. Newspapers state earnings on common stock of 5% 
to 6% will probably be shown. 

qOutstanding gold notes not deducted 

*Since the date of the last report $500, 000 Bonds have been paid. 

§Includes $1,200,000 received from sale of Canada Car Co. Without this item 4 
deficit of 1.95% would be shown. 

The reports of the American Locomotive Co., Railway Stee] Spring Co. and Pressed 
Steel Car Co. do not show sinking fund payments and note redemption in income 
accounts, so probably these were made from surplus. 
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INVESTMENTS 
AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Compared with the other companies above named— 
(a) It has the largest capitalization. 
(by It has the smallest bonded debt—none.. 
(c) It has the largest proportion of net current assets to total capitalization. 
(d) It has the best record of earnings and dividends in recent years. 
It has been increasing its steel car building capacity to meet the demand for cars of 
this meke, paying for the increase from surplus earnings. 
The common stock sells about 58 and pays 2%. 
The preferred stock sells about 118 yielding 5.9%. The 7% dividend is non-cumulative. 
The preferred stock sold as low as 78 in 1907 and as high as 123 in 1909. 
The common stock sold as low as 243 in 1907 and as high as 7614 in 1909. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 
Compared with the other companies above named— 
(a) It has the second largest capitalization. 
(b) It has actually and relatively the largest bonded debt. 
(cj It has the second largest proportion of net current assets to total capi- 
talization. 
(a) Although for several years before 1908 its earnings were large it has done 
less weli in more recent years, and has stopped all common dividends. 
It has been increasing its plant and facilities with the proceeds of $10,000,000 notes 
sold in 1906 and 1909, which it is paying off in installments. 
It seems to be making a success of its automobile business. 
The common stock sells about 41'/ and pays nothing. 
The preferred stock sells about 109 and yields 6.25%. The 7% dividend is cumu- 
lative. 
The preferred stock sold as low as 88 in 1907 and as high as 122 in 1909. 
The common stock sold as low as 29 in 1910 and as high as 75%, in 1907. 


RAILWAY STEEL-SPRING COMPANY 
Compared with the other companies above named— 

(a) It has next to the smallest capitalization. 

(b) It has actually and relatively next to the largest bonded debt. 

(c) It has the smallest proportion of net current assets to total capitalization, 
but recent vears show gains in this respect. 

(d) Its record of earnings shows considerable steadiness, though there have 
been no common dividends since 1908. 

Owing ito the fact that it does much repair work, and makes parts which are used 
in maintaining old cars, its earnings hold up well even in years of decreased general 
business. 

The common stock sells about 37 and pays nothing. 

The preferred stock sells about 102 and yields 6.35%. 'The 7% dividend is cumulative. 

The preferred stock sold as low as 72 in 1907 and as high as 109 in 1909. 

The common stock sold as low as 211% in 1907 and as high as 571% also in 1907. 


PKESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Compared with the other companies above named— 


(a) It has the smallest capitalization. 
(b) It has actually and relatively next to the smallest bonded debt—now only 
£75,000. 
(c) It has next to the smallest proportion of current assets to total capitalization. 
(d) Its earnings have shown violent fluctuations, being very large in some 
years, and worse than those of any of the others at other times. 
It has to some extent increased its capacity, paying for the increases from earnings. 
The common stock sclls about 37!/, and pays nothing. 
Tle preferred stock sells about 10214 and yields 6.85%. The 7% dividend is non- 
cumulative. 
The preferred stock sold as low as 64 in 1907 and as high as 111% in 1909. 
The coiamon stock sold as low as 155% in 1907 and as high as 56 in 1909. 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to September 18, 1911.] 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New 


York. 


(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Bid. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).130 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.)..175 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

GE GR.) ccccccccccccsccscececcses 105 
Beech Creek > ie Central) 640 wade 90 
Boston & Eowell (B. & wr coccced 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. St. 

Ry. 17 


Gi) 060 cet ecceescescecsceess 
Boston & Albany (N. 'Y. Cen:) oon 220 
Boston & Providence (Old nae ae! A 294 
Broadway & 7Tth Av. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. CO.) -ccccccccccees 124 
Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. BH. R. BR. 

BE. basses wits eas 6p es bee SOOO ee 161 
unin & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

> Mad S00bkawbha selene womens kaeae 130 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.)..109 
Catawissa R. R. 2d pfd.. piscarseone 
Cayuga & A hanna (D.1.. &W.).212 


Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 10 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 


CH. TT) o00e.0:0:05.0.9:0: 20000020: -100 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. 8: -166 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment... 93 
Columbus & Xenia ....-ccsesvcses 1202 


Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..100 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 


GO) cccvcccccrescosccetsooescooes 100 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M. )...-155 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.). -170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.) 139 
Conn. River (B. & M.) ..ccecsereces 268 


Dayton & Mich. pfd. (Cc. H. & D.)..180 

Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).185 

Detroit, See &s. W. (L. S. & 
M. 8 


East P: a. (P hila. & Reading) ...... 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. C.). 260 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 
CML) ccveveescccsenessecsanessesc 142 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)....200 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....135 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 


, i Gees rene yee ere ee 126 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 35 
Forty-second £7 & G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) cccccccccccccccers 200 


— R. . ‘& Bk. Co. (L. & N. 
& eS eb ecdeeeweeeserecwres 
Gold “i Stee ke Te 1. Cn €. Ode cvsnee 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..115 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 95 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen. » 90 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 83 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....160 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 

Be TD nh 0006.5 0:60 60046 500006646448 136 
Kan. — ‘> Sestt & M., pfd. (St. 
Be. Os Ce Ded 60652000 bheeserorve 
K. C, St. 4 ™ “e Cc. pfd. (Chic. & eA 120 

ape Shore Special (Mich. S. ‘ 


) ° 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) ..--++.. 20 
— Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

BR.) coccccccccccccccssoscccsece 112 
caine & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl. ae 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. 

BaD SB nspeseksenssuenasadeess 64 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

WAY) cvevcsees cece cevcccvcscccces 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) «-.+-ee+e. 78 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh es ‘# .170 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & .168 
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Asked. 


140 


173 


Bid. Asked. 
a — arg & Decatur (L. & N.)....180 190 
N. H. & Northampton (N.. Y., N. ‘i. 
Ue. Ses anesetetase sens een ene 100 ‘a 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R. R.) .250 255 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach =~ 


Ci. © B BLD cscces --110 116 
N. Y. & Harlem (NS: y. Central). = 300 
N. ¥. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).117 122 
Ninth Av. R.R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co. )140 190 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....163 170 


North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 ove 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 95 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 114 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..210 eee 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R.ofN.J. . 95 105 


Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H. es 190 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & = o} 1205 215 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. ‘U. . 65 68 


Peoria & Bureau Val. (CR.L&P.). -175 185 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.)..248 eas 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 70 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R. R.)164 168 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

(5 Se eS aaa eee 150 165 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.)..127 134 
Pitts., McW’port & Y. = & L. 

M 


Es Bip sccccecectes scecacscecesves 121 126 
Providence & ‘Worce ster” (N. Bue 

HE. & HH.) ccccccccccccccccccccces 270 ‘ae 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..180 190 


Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).116 120% 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 06s 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 


Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 80 100 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..120 130 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).105 119 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)....160 170 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 
Upper Coos (Maine Central)....... 123 one 
Utica. Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).143 146 


rare ee 165 170 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).144 147 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).241 244 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 123 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 eee 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.) ....163 168 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Quoted by A. M. Kidder & Co., 5 Nassau St., 

New York. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and _ industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, because 
of the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a matur- 
ity. All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’” Mar. 15, '12. 99%-100% 5.10 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., '14.100%-100% 5.60 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s.... 99% 








Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 3.99 - 99% 6.25 
t.H@&pm &@ July, PRB <.«-0'0.0 98%- 99% 5.05 
Diamond Match 5s, July, '12.100 5.00 
K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., °12.. 94 - 97 6.50 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14... 99 -100 4.25 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov. - °14.101%-102% 4.15 
N. Y. Cc. Equip. 5s, Nov., '16:102%-103% 4.15 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °19.104%-105% 4.15 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., + tale > fi 3.93 
No. American 5s, May, °12. -100 -101 5.00 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., "12. - 98%- 98% 5.60 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913. 99%-100% 6.45 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13...... "101% -101% 5.35 
Western Tel. 58, Feb., ’'12....100%-100% 5.20 



























INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


INVESTMENTS 








Quoted by A. M. Kidder & Co., Nassau St., 
New York. 
Bid. Asked. 
Ann Arbor, pref. ..... coccccce 68 80 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western.... oe 10 
Atlanta & West Point coccccce cl BO 140 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn.,.....240 252 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref...... 7 10 
Central New England ......ccccce ° vo 
Central New England, pref......... i ee 
Chicago, Burlington & gy ew Oe 210 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.. 50 60 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref 60 80 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 35 50 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 70 
Cincin., N. & Tex. PaC.cccocses -140 coe 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref....105 ose 
GHCIMBAT NOCENSTH cc cvsccsccccees 10 50 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus...... 70 84 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref... 92 95 
DSIRWOTS co ccccerttesccesccscccccece 42 46 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref... 30 40 
GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 
Quoted by Rhodes & Company, Bankers, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 45 Wall 
St., New York. 
Name and Maturity Price. Yield. 
U. 8 Gov. reg. 26, 1930..... 1004-10053 1.97 
U. 8S. Gov., reg. i -1015,-102 2,67 
Panama Canal, reg. -100%%-1005, 1.97 
Dist of Columbia 3 “eer 104%-105% 3.08 
New York City 4% q .108 14-109 4.06 
New York City 2 ¢ .102%-103 3.98 
New York City 4s, 1959 99 %-100 4.00 
New York City 48, 1955...... 99%4- 99% 4.01 
New York City 4%s, 1960 -1025%-102% 4.11 
New York City 44s, 1930-1960.1021%6-102% 4.05 
New York State C ang al 4s, 1960.103 -103% _ 3. 
New York City 34s, 1954. 88 - 88% 
New York State A oo See "103 -103%4 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 ...... 103 %-104% 
Panama 3s, 1901 (new issue).10254-102% 
Colorado 4g, '22 (op. ’12))..... 99 -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., °30 99 -102 — 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914...... 98% - 99 4.10 
Masachusetts 3%s, 1940 ..... 93%%- 94 3.88 
New York State 3s, °59...... 100% 5 -101% 2.95 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, °13. 97 - 971 4.15 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs., 1871. 50% - 55 ome 
poston 2428, 1929 2cceccnccces 921 95 3.95 
NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Quoted by S. H. P. Pell & Co., Members New 


York Stock Exchange, 
in Investment Securities, 
New York City. 


Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Me OD aweeesascesews 1950 
Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s..1924 
Bway & 7th Av stock..- 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s.1914 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s...1933 
Christopher & 10th St..... 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s.1 


Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Cte Be cccccscscccce a 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 
Second Av Ry stock....... 
Second Av Ry Cons 5s.1948 
Sixth Av Ry stock........ 


South Ferry Ry Ist 58.1919 
Union Ry ist 5s.......1942 
Westchester El Ry 5s. .1943 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s..... 1946 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1927 
Central Union Gas 5s..1927 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1930 

N Y & E R Gas Ist bs. 1944 
N Y & E R Gas Con 5s.1945 
Northern Union Gas 58.1927 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 





M&N 


Brokers and Dealers 
43 Exchange Place, 


Bid. Asked. 
50 60 
101% 103 
120 140 
99 102 
99 101 
98 100 
90 110 
97 99 
30 40 
98 100 

8 11 
40 iS 

120 128 
85 90 
101% 103 
65 75 
75 80 
101% 102% 
101% 103 
101% 105 
103 107 
99 101 
100 102 
102 105 


Westchester Light 5s. 


-1950 J&D 


Bklyn. Ferry Gen. 5s..1948 .... 15 
Hoboken Fy ist mtg5s.1946 M&N 104 
NY & Bkn Fy ist mt 68.1911 J&J 90 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1946 J&D 96 
NY & East River nee ave QM 15 
10th & 23d St Ferr A&O 30 
10th & 23d St Fy ist és. i919 J&D 55 
Union Ferry ....cccs QI 21 
Union Ferry list 5s... "11920 M&N 97 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 

Quoted by Blake & Reeves, 
ment Securities, 34 Pine St., 
(Quotations are given in basis.) 






Dealers in Invest- 
New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., ‘17. 4% 4% 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4% %, Apr., +97 4% 4% 
Canadian Northern 4%%, Sept., °19 5% 6 
Central of Georgia 4%%, July, ‘16 5 4% 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13.... 4% 4% 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., '16....... 5 4y 
Chic. & Alton 4%, June, '16........ 4% 4% 
Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., ‘18. 5% 5 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 4%%, Feb., 17 5% 4% 
Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, '22.... 4% dle 
Erie 4%, Dec., ’1l..--.... eeveecees 5 5% 
Erie 4%, June, _ ne en 5% 4% 
Erie 4%, Dec., °14.....eeeeeeee% ° 5 4g 
Erie 4%, Dec., "19. .cccccccvccecves 5 4% 
Erie 4%, June, '16...--.... be0e6ene 5 4% 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., "11......... 4% 4% 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., °13......... 4% 4% 
No. West. 4%, Mar., '17......-+.+. 4% 4% 
Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., '14.......-- 4% 4% 
So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, ‘14. 5% 4% 
REALTY SECURITIES. 
Quoted by Peabody & Co., Specialists in Real 
Estate Securities, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Realty Bonds. 


Bonds are all traded in (and accrued interest). 


Bid. 
American Real Estate Co., Gold 6% 90 
Broadway Realty Co., Ist Mfg. 5.101 
Broadway Realty Co., 2d Mtg., 5%. .. 
Estates of Long Beach, 6% ...... 75 
Greeley Square tealty Co., 5%... 
Hotel Rector, 2d Mtg., 6%, 1919.. 
Improved Property Holding Co. of 
N. Y., 6%, Series A ..-ceceseees 102 
Improved Property Holding Co. of 
of N. Y., 6%, Series B ......+0- 95 
Mortgage Bond Co, 20 yr. 4° coos BO 
Monaton Realty & Inv. Corp., 6%.. .. 
Murray Hill Pk., Ist Mtg. Guar. 6% 99 
N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co.. Gold Mtg. 6° 98 
N. Y. Realty Owners, Guar. 6%... 90 
Queensboro Corp., Part. 5s ..... os ae 
UL. S. Realty & Imp. Cony. Deb SS 


Realty Stocks. 











Dividend. Bid. 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. com. 5% 200 
Ackerson, T. B. Co ptd 8% 98 
*Allianee Realty Co 8% Q. Apr. 120 
jond & Itz. Guar. Co.12 Q. Feb. 245 
City Investing Co . 17 
‘ity Investing Co. pfd. 7% a4 
‘City & Sub. Homes Co. 4% June & D. 8 
Lawyers Mortgage Co..12 Q. Jan 
Lawyers T. I. & T. Co.12% Q. Jan. 
Monaton Realty & In- 
vesting Corp. pfd.... 10° SO 
N. Y. Mtg. & Sec. Co...12% Q. Jan. 210 
N. ¥. R. E. See. Co 
Conv., ist phd. ....s0- F* 99 
Realty Associates ..... 6% J.& J. 109 
Second United Cities 
R'lity Co., Ser. A. pfd. 
Tithe Guar. & Trust Co.20 Q. May 480 
°6¢ extra dividend 1910 Par valu 


Asked. 
96 
104 
80 
80 
85 
85 


105 


100 
90 
95 

100 

100 
92% 

100 
a0 


Asked 
100 
125 
250 

51 


98 
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COAL BONDS. 


Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Dealers 
in Investment Securities, 30 Broad St., New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 83 87 


Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 — 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 70 80 
Consolidaied Indian Com lst Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 640)4060008 79 84 
Continental Coal ist 5s, 1962...... 95 100 
Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 1931........ 94 97 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

lst Sinking Funds 6s, 1951...... 99 101 
Monongahela River Con. Coal 

Coke Ist 68, 1949 ......0e++eeeees 109 113 


New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 
COM. TE. GH. BOST ccccccccsccceges 95 100 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, Bankers, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
St., New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
Amee. Agri. Chem. EO .cccevesecce 101% 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 19 67 
Amer. Steel Foundaries 6s. 19 102 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Dis. 91 





PE ONO BO 6 cnkcescnensce 1. 92 93 


Chic., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 96 96% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy Il. Div. 48... 98 99 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 87% 8&8 
Cin. Hamilton & Dayton 4s ........ 90 91 
Denver & Rio Grande tef'ng 5s... 85 86 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 98 99 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s ...... 83 85 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 


BONDS. 
Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 
St.. New York. 


9 Wall 


Bid. Asked. 


German Govt. 3'tes 92 93 








German Govt. 5 88% 
Prussian Cons« 6 102% 
Bavarian Govt errr rrr 100% 101% 
0 a ae re eee 82% 8314 
SS re ee err 80% 81% 
Cee Ge GO SS éccncrevececcesns 100 101 
City of Cologne 4s iene ondnamewens 100 161 
City Of AuGIurg 46 .. ccc qeccvsces 99% 100% 
City of Munich is coe rcceescceeees 99% 100% 
Grey OC Wremerert BG. ccccccccsces 92 
er We OO ci cccrreceesoones 94 
Mexican Govt Sawaal aatiwne H914 


Russian Govt. 4s 
French Rente 3s 
British Consols 





MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York. 


Adams Express 
American Brass 









American Chicle com. 

American Chicle pref 

American Coal Products .......... 97 
American Express ....----seceeees 216 
American Gas & Electric com..... 58 
American Gas & Electric pref. eee 44 
Babcock eer 102 
Bordens Condensed Milk com. ...-.. 124 
Bordens Condensed Milk pref. 108 
Bugh Terminal ..ccccccccccecsccss 1060 
Childs Restaurant Co. com........ ‘ 
Childs Restaurant Co. pref. ......-. 117 
Del. Lack. & Western Coal........¢ 320 
E. W. BhisS COM... ....ccccccsseces 75 90 








THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Bid. Asked. 


Te SB eae eee 122 130 
General Mvctors com. ........cece00. 39 42 
General Motors pref. ..cccccscececes 82 84 
Gray National Telautograph ) 9 
Sees. GES COUR, ccccerdderscesece s 13 
Hudson & Manhattan com. ....... 13 17 
International Nickel com. .........237 243 
International Nickel pref. ........ 98 100 
International Silver pref. ......... 114 120 
en Oe Oe Be Ee Be écsescevcsus r22 127 
ee Se GQ, nc cest bees 000s 67 72 
Cone TOPO BOGE, cs nvcsccaccces WS 101 
Pacific Gas & Electric com. ....... 66 


Pacific Gas & Electric pref. ...... 86 
Pean. Water & POW .cececcveeen 50 
Peewee, DOGge & CO. ..cccssc. 00 
Pope Manufacturing com. ........ 55 
Pope Manufacturing pref. ........ 68 
Producers Obl oc ccccccccccccscccess 75 
Royal Baking Powder com. 95 
Royal Baking Powder pref.. 105x 


Safety Car Heating & 
Sen Sen Chiclet 
Singer Manufacturing 


L ighting Be ‘ 117 





Standard Coupler com. 

Texas & Pacific Coal ....cccscceee 96 
Thompson-Starrett com. .......... 126 
Thompson-Starrett com. (& cert.)..146 
Thompson-Starrett pref. .......... 100 
Tri-City Railway & IL ight. com. oo 38 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref. .... 90 
Ul, 8. BEpre@® .ncccccccccccccsvcces 89 
Sf Server re rrr re. 29 
UW. DB MOtOe OFCE. a cccccccesscccsas 69 
Union Typewriter com. ..... <a 
Cee Se CO. bcc esac ceccenceee 
VRID TROTIWEY 2 nce cccscseves 15 
Wells Fargo Express.............. 146 
Vi. | rrr rr er 16 
Western Power Com........-ccecees 27 
Western Power pref.......c.ccede~ 57 
Worthington Pump pref...........106 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Bankers, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad St., New York. 


Bid. Asked. 


Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com. 36 33 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.)..... 99 95 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com 

is Me | gre nertoswedesaeeecenas 70 75 
Arizona Power Co. bonds, 6%, due 

BO Gute 66bd4-6600. 648.0600 056% 83 87 
Arizona Power Co. Ree 57 > 
Arizona Power Co. com. .......... 18 22 
Great Western Power Co. bonds 

BH, Awe 1946 nc cccccccccccccces 851 86 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 84 85 
Mobile Elec. Co., pref., 7%, ex-div. 90 95 
Beene Bees, CO, COM. ci csccesoecs ese 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%. 82 83 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., com...... 74 76 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in Tue Bankers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a cleat 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 














KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
IN CENTRE OF NEW YORK’S FINANCIAL 
DISTRICT 


HE new building erected by the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company of New York 
at the corner of Broadway and Ex- 

change place, and reproduced as a frontis- 
piece in this issue of Tue Banxers Maca- 
zixk, is one of the most prepossessing of all 
the skyscrapers situated on the lower end 
of Manhattan Island. 

Ii was originally planned by the archi- 
tects, Mckim, Mead and White, as a twenty- 
two story bank and office building, but 
when erected in 1908, the demand for office 
room in the downtown district was not lively 
and it was topped off after eight stories had 
heen constructed. 


In 1910 the George A. Fuller Company 
was given a contract to add fourteen ad- 
ditional stories, and this work was com- 
pleted early this year without any inter- 
ruption to business or inconvenienec to the 
tenants of the original eight stories. 

The land on which this building stands 
formed the southern portion of the old 
Consolidated Exchange. It has approxi- 
mately a frontage of sixty feet on Broad- 
way and a depth of one hundred and 
twenty-one feet on Exchange place. The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company bought the 
plot in 1906 for about $1,700,000. 


YOUR SUCCESS 


ET us make a little suggestion that may 

perhaps go a long way toward making 

you a success. We want to explain 

briefly a plan by which you can get the 
maximum service from our bank. 

We suggest that hereafter you bring your 
pay check direct to our bank and deposit 
it in a checking account, and then pay your 
bills by writing checks. Then after you 
have written the checks if you manage care- 
fully you will have a little something left 
over. Now deposit what is left over in a 
savings account where we will pay you three 
per cent. compound interest. 

Why not try this plan? Paying by 
check improves your credit, the checks are 
the same as receipts, and then besides, vou 
can always call at the bank and get your 


cancelled checks back and figure out what 
you spend your money for. Without a 
checking account you can’t figure out at the 
end of the year where all of your money 
went. With a checking account, you can. 
Try it. 

The money you put in the Savings ac- 
count is an investment. It pays you good 
interest and helps you to get ahead in the 
world and makes it possible for you to have 
something to fall back on in case of need. 
Try this also. 

All of this costs yeu absolutely nothing 
and it doesn’t make any difference to us 
how small your account is. We have lots 
of accounts that began with one dollar.— 
“The Banker”, First National Bank of 
Joliet, Els. 


LOW EFFICIENCY ON MONDAY 


A Sa result of certain tests and experi- 
ments made by European industrial 

concerns, the fact seems to be very 
well established that production is lower 
upon Monday than on any other working 
day of the week. For instance, in a Dres- 
den bottle factory, the amount of work 
done on Monday, just after the so-called 
“day of rest’—as ascertained from work- 
men’s time cards—is twenty-nine per cent. 
less than the average of the work done on 
the other five days of the week. In an 
umbrella factory in Cologne Monday’s work 
is less by sixteen per cent., and in an iron 
works the figure is eight and one-half per 
cent. Jn mines the difference in the amount 


of work accomplished is very much greater, 
the turn-over being only about half. 

These facts are also applicable to Ameri- 
can business. It is well known that in many 
American business houses not alone as ap- 
plied to factories, but it is indisputable 


that in offices, in spite of the fact that 
Monday’s incoming mail is in many in- 
stances double that of other days, less 


actual work is done by the heads of depart- 
ments and clerks. This has generally been 
accounted for by the fact that the interrup- 
tion of the routine by the day of rest 
throws both officials and employes out of 
their swing or their stride, and it takes 
the better part of Monday to get into it 
again.—-The Executive Economist. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 

















SAFEGUARDING TREASURE 


UCH has already been written about 
the subject of safeguarding treasure, 
but it is desirable to present the case 

anew from time to time to take cognizance 
of improvements made in safe and vault 
construction, which are intended to better 
them as regards security, convenience, and 
appearance. The development of the bur- 
glar’s art and aids also call for considera- 
tion as to their importance, and the danger 
they work to stored money, as well as to 
the defence offered to such developments by 
the latest safes and vaults. 

In definition, it may be said that a safe 
is generally smaller than a vault, is porta- 
ble and its contents are put in and taken 
out by a person who remains outside. A 
vault is larger, is* not generally intended 
to be moved after erection, and is entered 
by passage though the door, in ordinary 
use. 

As is often the case in dealing with the 
unknown, imagination plays an important 
part in deciding upon a safe or vault. This 
faculty is sometimes played upon by the 
seller, as belittling the dangers to which 
modern vaults are exposed, which might be 
taken by the banker to be an indication of 
lack of confidence in the strength of the 
seller’s goods. As one result, heavier and 
heavier vaults, with thicker and_ thicker 
doors and walls, have been made. It is, of 
course, the part of wisdom to have a good 
margin of strength beyond. that of any 
structure that has been burglarized, but the 
very heavy doors that are sometimes bought 
cannot be justified by fear of burglary, 
though they may be as advertisements, or 
means of attracting business. The average 
Jayman while looking at an open vault sees 
little but the edge of the door, showing the 
thickness thereof, and the bright metal 
trimmings, whose beauty is often but skin 
deep. All steel or iron looks alike to him. 

The fundamental features of burglar- 
proof safe and vault manufacture are, first, 
the ordinary recognized requirements as to 
capacity and convenience; second, the na- 
fure of the attack which it must resist; 
third, the material of which it is to be 
made, and, fourth, the means and methods 
for securing the component parts in place. 
An impregnable line of resistance should be 
presented to the burgiar at every point. 


Connitions or Use. 
Convenience and ease of locking and un- 
locking a safe or vault usually come first 
in importance to the man who uses it. 
While theoretically security should have the 
164 


first consideration, yet sympathy, if not 
approval, must be felt for the cashier who 
year after year has opened, closed and used 
an inconvenient or badly working safe, if 
he in getting a new one lays less stress on 
ihe degree of security and more on the 
other features than he should. 


Metnops oF ATracKk. 


Following our subject it will help our un- 
derstanding to review the dangers which 
confront a safe and threaten its integrity. 
These dangers vary greatly in degree. 

First, comes the expert safe tester or 
opener, who has unlimited means and an 
accurate knowledge of the safe he is deal- 
ing with, both as to materials and construc- 
tion and freedom from interruption. Under 
these conditions he is by far more formida- 
ble than any burglar, and any safe which 
will not yield te him its contents after a 
three hours’ attack may be used with con- 
fidence that it will not be burglarized. 

Next is the bank burglar, who has learned 
his trade from others in the field, or from 
conversation in jail, or prison. He works 
under great disadvantages in every way as 
compared with the expert, so that his task 
is made thereby much more difficult. Still, 
if not interrupted or stopped by force, he 
usually gets the contents of any laminated 
safe (built up of steel or iron plates) that 
he attacks. 

Just what defines an attack on a safe as 
hburglarious when made by others than bur- 
glars cannot, strictly speaking, be stated. 
No matter what amount of time, tools, and 
explosive may be allowed as limiting a bur- 
glarious attack, it cannot be demonstrated 
that a burglar or mob could possibly use 
more. ‘To make a safe or vault which will 
withstand any attack that may be made by 
a gang of burglars, is a very simple thing. 
Thousands of safes are now in use which 
meet that requirement. Probably no gang 
of burglars ever worked forcibly three 
hours or ever fired as much as a pound of 
nitroglycerine on any one safe. ‘The few 
ounces used is generally sufficient. 

It is conceivable, nevertheless, that a gang 
might work on a safe in a vault from Sat- 
urday night to Monday morning, or they 
might use on it twenty pounds of nitro- 
givcerine, an attack to which no safe has 
ever been subjected. Or they might work 
by stealth for months on the wall or floor 
of a vault to which they could get access. 
The actual burglarious record is, however, 
believed to be the piercing of a soft steel 
vault wall one-fourth of an inch thick, and 




















How to Get Proper 












Plan and Construction 


for Your Vault 

























Do you know what an expert burglar could do to your 
vault if he tried ? 





Are you relying upon “electric protection,” or have 





you a real vault ? 

At the present time this office is engineering over 
$1,500,000 worth of vault work, on a purely professional 
basis. 

We have nothing to sell but our services as expert 
bank vault engineers, The advice we give is absolutely 
impartial and thoroughly dependable. It insures the 
best possible vault construction for those who employ us. 









The cost of our services is more than made up by the 
economics we are able to effect and by the better results 
obtained. In the matter of getting estimates on uniform 
specifications, our aid is particularly beneficial to the 
bank about to install a new vault. 

Proper design is all-important because it affords the 
maximum of security at a minimum of expense. 









Our method is the right way —and the only way— to 
secure proper design in vault construction. 







On request we will be pleased to furnish you with full 
particulars concerning our work and a list of several 
score banks for which we have done work, and to which 
we can refer you as to the value of our services. 


FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


BANK VAULT ENGINEER 


No. 2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 













Bellamore 
Armored Steel Bank Car 


A BANK ON WHEELS 


Brings to the door of every depositor all the conveniences 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and securities in transit 





Armored Steel Motor Bank Car Type 11 VC. Side View 


Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 
Bank Car are the following: 


The collection of heavy deposits. 

The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 

The delivery of large sums of money to customers. 

The transportation of bullion. 

The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions. 
The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on application. 


Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment Company 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























SAFE DEPOSIT 


the opening or demolition, by the use of 
nitrogivcerine, of steel safes of the lami- 
nated type of construction, having doors up 
to forty-eight inches high or twenty inches 
jn diameter and four inches thick. 

It must always be remembered that a 
burglar follows his profession solely for 
profit ; that is, for good money—not torn, 
burnt, or smoked—which he can spend with- 
out risk. Such glory as he wins among his 
fellows would never tempt him to assume 
the risk attending an unprofitable job. 

A third method of attack to consider is 


¢ Obsolete ; 


Burglar’s 
Aids 


Imaginary 


that of the mob. Just how serious such an 
attack would be is largely a matter of con- 
jecture, as statistics do not record a single 
one. It may be imagined that a clever safe- 
cracker might take advantage of the fact 
that a mob was in power in a city, and the 
ordinary protection of law had breken down, 
and induce them to ensure him freedom 
from interruption while he worked on a 
safe, bv the hope that they would share in 
the money it contained. ‘The danger of 
such an event is extremcly remote, though 
perhaps not negligible. No mob would make 
any real progress toward opening any aver- 
age vault by the use of hammers, wedges, 
crowbars, jacks, or other mechanical ap- 
pliances. Without the help of nitroglycerine 
in skilful hands they would never open a 
properly constructed vault. 

A hostile army in a captured city would 
somewhat resemble a mob in an attack on 
a vault, and its members might be able in 
time to open it, though the latest type of 
manganese steel vault would offer a resist- 
ance which might tire out their most earnest 
endeavors. 

Fourth, is the post-office robber, who has 
enough knowledge and skill to blow open 
fire-proof or laminated safes with or with- 
out money chests in them. The amount of 
money in such a safe is usually much less 
than in any bank safe, but there are likely 
to be some postage stamps also, and the 
whole is more casily obtained. Thieves of 
this class are always active in robbing 


' 

‘ ( Mechanical 
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Explosive 


Mechanical 


Chemical 
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store and railroad station safes, as weil as 
post-ollices. 

Fifth, and lastly, comes the sneak thief, 
who does not resort to force at all. The 
common fire-proof or office safe, with a 
good combination lock, will preserve its 
contents from him. 


Burerar’s Arps. 
The following table classifies the bur- 


glar’s aids, some of which are real and some 
imaginary: 


Various mechanical! safe-breaking 
devices 
Lock picking 


{ Drill 
~ Jimmy 
f (Jarring 


! Gun Powder 
l Nitroglycerine 


5 Bolt sheering devices 
( Puncture by artillery 


Acids, dissolving the metal 
to allow an explosive to be 
introduced. 


» § Electricity 
~ Thermit 
{ Oxy-acetylene blow-pipe 


Fusion 0 
heating 


[ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 

The obsolete means were those of a gen- 
eration ago, and included hammers, wedges, 
safe-pullers and other mechanical devices 
which often overcame the weak safes then 
in common use. Lock-picking was only 
possible with the old-fashioned locks, some 
operated by a key, and some by combina- 
tion. The best modern combination lock 
cannot be picked. To an American it is 
amusing to consider that key locks are still 
in use on safes in Europe, the keyholes af- 
fording entrance for necessary quantities 
of nitroglycerine. 

Of the active burglar’s aids, the me- 
chanical ones, drill and jimmy, are only 
efectual against the weaker safes, and then 
in combination with an explosive. Some- 
times, however, with fireproof safes a drilled 
hole is the avenue threugh which the lock is 
either unlocked or punched off, after which 
the safe is opened. Jarring or tumbling a 
safe aver is believed to have been the means 
used in opening certain safes, which are 
designed to unlock themselves automatically 
at a desired hour. 

Next come explosives, of which nitro- 
glycerine is the chief, and which is the 
means by which, in recent years, nearly 
every bank safe burglary, perhaps ninety- 
nine per cent., has been accomplished. A 
safe burglary is rarely accomplished 
through any other means. The liquid is 
readily extracted from dynamite, which may 
be bought, or stolen in nearly every country 
town, and a safe to resist attack made with 
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SAFE 


it by a skilled cracksman must be of good 
design, material, and workmanship. 

The imaginary dangers are those which 
have been suggested as possible, but have 
never been actually used in safe burglary. 
Some of them appear very formidable in 
certain aspects, and have been enlarged 
upon by interested parties, who endeavor 
thereby to sell something to defeat them, 
or some of them, and so effectively that 
some bankers feel more nervous about their 
possibilities than about nitroglycerine, with 
its steady string of victories. The burglars 
have done nothing with these imaginary 
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Thermit and oxy-acetylene blowpipes, while 
newer, are in very general use, and yet 
none of these means for producing high 
temperatures or burning conditions has yet 
cost bankers anything except some loss of 
sleep and the price of devices intended to 
defeat possible attack made with them. By 
all of these heating means, plates of steel 
and iron have been perforated in the labo- 
ratory with the production of terrifying ex- 
hibits, but the conditions under which a 
burglar must work are so different that he 
sticks to his familiar compact and effective 
nitroglycerine. 





TISCO 


MANGANESE 
PLAINIIELD, NEW JERSEY. BY COURTESY OF THE MANGANESE STEEL SAFE 


STFLEL VAULT MAIN 


COMPANY, PLAINFIE 


aids, nor have they contributed anything 
toward demonstrating their importance. In 
fact, they do not seem to be aware of them, 
and until they are, it is hardly justifiable to 
spend much thought and money to guard 
against such dangers. 

Of the imaginary aids the agents for 
generating high heat or specifically, electric 
current, thermit and the oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe, are mostly fraud. As for elec- 
tricity, the fusion of metals by electric 
current has been known more than a cen- 
tury, strong currents have been common for 
thirty years, and the possibility that a safe 
might be burglarized by the use of such a 
current has been widely advertised for the 
past fifteen years, and yet not one cent has 
been stolen’ from a safe by such means. 


DOOK CLOSED—-STATE TRUST COMPANY, 


iD, NEW JERSEY 


Attack on a safe by artillery is seriously 
urged by some as a real danger which 
ought to be guarded against. To show how 
negligible is this imaginary danger, which, 
of course, in any case could only be con- 
ceivable as a mob attack, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that field artillery which 
alone could be used, is never supplied with 
armor-piercing projectiles or solid shot. 
Such artillery is for use against troops or 
earthworks, and for such purposes only 
shell, shrapnel, grape and canister are used. 


MATERIALS. 
Following the time when a wooden chest 


served as a strong box, the materials for 
the defensive features of safe and vault 
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TISCO MANGANESE STEEL VAULT, STATE TRUST COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY— 


MAIN DOOR OPEN. 
PLAINFIELD, 


construction have been wrought iron, cast 
iron, spiegeleisen, five-ply welded steel and 
iron, chilled cast iron, soft steel, armor 
plate, and finally manganese steel. Of 
these, wrought iron, cast iron and spiegelei- 
sen have practically disappeared from use. 
Wrought iron and cast iron are familiar to 
all. Spiegeleisen is a very hard and brittle 
white variety of cast iron, which was used 
solely for its drill-proof quality. It is 
sometimes called Franklinite, when made 
from ore found at Franklin, N. J. Some- 
times wrought iron rods were embedded in 
the franklinite plates to hold them together 
when they were cracked. 

Cast iron, while having low _ tensile 
strength and _ practically no  ductibility, 
which property as usually understood, gives 
toughness, had some merit as a safe-making 
material, because an integral safe could be 
made of it having no joint except the one 
around the door. To resist compression 
cast iron is a good material. 

Five-ply steel and iron as used in safe 
manufacture is in the form of plates, each 
consisting of five layers of metal welded 
together, the two outside layers and middle 
layer heing wrought iron or very soft steel, 
while the other two layers are of hard steel, 
which contains enough carbon to cause it to 
be made extremely hard, when it is quickly 


BY COURTFSY OF THE MANGANESE STEEL SAFE COMPANY, 


NEW JERSEY. 


cooled from a bright red heat, or quenched, 
as such cooling operation is termed. These 
plates, when properly made and hardened, 
are practically undrillable, but _ their 
strength and toughness are small because 
they can be cracked or broken. 

Chilled cast iron is cast iron which has a 
very hard surface caused by quickly freez- 
ing or “chilling” the molten metal. It has a 
special composition, not all cast iron being 
capable of being chilled in a useful way. 
The hard layer at the surface, when broken, 
is seen to be a white metal, while the re- 
mainder of the article will be gray, as cast 
iron usually is. The hard layer may have 


any thickness from half an inch to two 
inches. Thicker or thinner hard layers 
could be made, if desired, which, however, 


they are not. The hard layer is very diffi- 
cult to drill and that property pointed to 
the suitability of chilled iron as a metal of 
which to make _ burglar-proof and 
vault some forty years ago, when William 
Corliss had his attention drawn to the de- 
plorable weakness of the safes then made. 
In resisting compression or indentation, 
chilled iron is most excellent’ and Corliss 
utilized this property very ingeniously in 
his spherical safe, which .was a great ad- 
vance in the degree of security it afforded, 
heyond any safe that had previously been 


safes 
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made. The great weight, inconvenience and 
cost of the Corliss safe told heavily against 
its general adoption, in spite of the indis- 
putable fact that it was at one time far 
more secure than any other. 

Soft steel, because it is tough and there- 
fore does not crack readily when subjected 
to the force of nitroglycerine, is quite gen- 
erally used in the laminated systems of con- 
struction to give more strength to the struc- 
ture. It is the cheapest material which can 
be used for the purpose and may be readily 


cut or drilled. 
Armor Pate For VAULTs. 


When armor plate was first suggested for 
the safeguarding of valuables, only lami- 
nated vaults were being made. This plate, 
because it is integral, avoids the myriad 
of joints and screws inherent in laminated 
work, and its resistance to impact stamped 
it as the best material then to be found for 
the purpose. Tle strength of a vault, how- 
ever, as of a chain, is that of its weakest 
part, and no means has been devised to 
maintain at the joints and corners the 
strength of the plates themselves. At a 
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joint much of the metal must be cut away 
from each abutting plate in order to at- 
tach them together, and the impregnable 
strength of the plates themselves is thereby 
made of comparatively little avail. The 
great weight and massiveness of a large 
armor-plate vault, however, add greatly to 
the degree of security afforded, which is 
generally considered to meet every require- 
ment. Safes of such material and construc- 
tion are not made, probably because the 
degree of security which they would pos- 
sess is seen not to be up to modern require- 
ments, as the joints at the corners would 
afford entrance for any amount of nitro- 
zlycerine. 
Two Krxps or Sori Armor. 

The two kinds of solid armor are those 
used on the side and deck of a warship. 
The side armor is that usually understood 
as being meant by the word armor, as it 
has been much discussed in the press and 
in Congress. It is made of soft steel with 
a hard face, is five inches or more thick, 
and its purpose is to break up and stop 
shet which otherwise would enter the ship. 





TIScCO 
DOOR OPEN. 
THE MANGANESE STEEL SAFE COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


MANGANFSE STFEL SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULT 
DOOR AND HINGE WEIGH OVER 25 TONS. 


PEOPLES GAS RUILDING, CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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This side armor is known as Harveyized or 
Krupp armor, according to the process by 
which it is made. Its hard surface cannot 
be drilled until it is softened by heating, 
followed by slow cooling. It costs about 


twenty cents a pound, while deck armor 
costs about two cents, unless made of nickel 
steel, which is more expensive. 

Deck armor is from one to four inches 
thick, and is always made of soft steel 
throughout, being intended to deflect a shot 
It may be easily 


upward and not stop it. 
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its use in safes and vaults. It is generally 
known now that this metal is the only one 
that is at once extremely hard and exceed- 
ingly tough, and therefore most suitable for 
the purpose. Its behavior under severe 
test with nitroglycerine has proved this re- 
peatedly. The genuine manganese steel 
which made the reputation of the metal, is 
still made by the Taylor Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of High Bridge, New Jersey, and is 
now branded with the trade-mark “Tisco,.” 
A banker may assure himself by accepting 


BA\ONET JOINT EMERGENCY DOOR, SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT—PEOPIFS GAS BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. MADE OF TISCO MANGANESE STEEL. BY COURTESY OF THE 
MANGANESE STFEL SAPE COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
drilled and cut. Such soft deck armor is only a safe made of “Tisco” manganese 
never used alone in vault construction, steel, that he has the real metal and none 


though somewhat similar heavy plates of 
ordinary soft steel are sometimes used on 
the outside of laminated vaults, and these 
have been. incorrectly called armor plates 
without its being made clear that the hard- 
faced, twenty-cents-a-pound armor is not 
meant. 

Nickel steel deck armor is not used in 
bank vault construction, as there would he 
no advantage to compensate for the greater 
cost. 

MANGANESE STEEL. 

More than ever before an article on one 

subject must deal with manganese steel and 


of the imitations which are being sold a5 
manganese steel, some of which are but lit- 
tle better than cast iron for the purpose. 
Safes and vaults of “Tisco” manganese steel 
are made by the Manganese Steel Safe Com- 
pany of Plainfield, New Jersey, the pioneers 
in this advance in the safe-making art. 
Most makers of banker’s safes, however 
much they decried manganese steel in the 
past, are now offering integral safes made 
of that metal or something they call by that 
name. Some, at the same time, unable to 
make integral vaults, offer laminated vaults, 
though no one has yet given a sound reason 
why manganese steel, if best for a safe, 
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which no one now disputes, is not also best 
for a vault. 

AND InTecrat Types or Cown- 
STRUCTION. 


LAMINATED 


These are so generally understood by 
everybody that only a brief allusion to their 
fundamental features is necessary. In the 
integral safe the wall and door is made of 
one thickness of metal, while a laminated 
safe of equal weight has walls and door 
built up of a number of comparatively thin 
plates of steel to the desired thickness. 
These thin plates with angle bars at the 
corners, are fastened together with screws 
driven from the inside, so that they may 
not be unscrewed from the outside. For 
example, a three-inch safe wall, if integral, 
would consist of a single thickness of metal, 
while if laminated it would be built of four 
or more separate plates. It may be readily 
seen that even if of the same material, the 
integral plate would have far greater power 
of resistance than the assemblage of little 
pieces of equal total weight. The case re- 
calls the fable of the bundle of sticks which 
a father gave his sons to try to break. 
They could not do it, though they could 
easily break each stick singly. 





The materials used in laminated safe and 
vault construction must be machinable, that 
is, capable of being cut with ordinary ma- 
chine tools, so that they may be drilled and 
threaded to receive the screws which hold 
them together. Such an unmachinable metal 
as manganese steel cannot be used in lami- 
nated work, and indeed the result would 
not be good if it could, for the criticism of 
such construction is directed not so much 
at the relatively weak materials used, as at 
the fastening means vr screws, which, as 
repeated tests and burglaries have shown, 
offer inadequate resistance to the force of 
nitroglycerine. 

The introduction of the integral vaults, 
meaning those of genuine armor-plate and 
manganese steel, led the makers of lami- 
nated vaults to greatly change their designs 
so as to use heavier components, both rolled 
plates and castings, approximating in some 
degree the appearance of integral work, and 
to escape criticism based on the well-known 
weaknesses of laminated safes, as shown up 
by the endless succession of burglaries. 
Some of the heavy rolled plates used are of 
soft steel throughout, but are sometimes 
called armor-plates, with the result that the 
uninitiated think the hard-faced armor is 
meant. 

The castings used by the laminated vault 
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makers are often quite heavy in design, and 
they are used in the door and front, reduc- 
ing the number of visible joints and im- 
parting rigidity especially to the door 
frame, which unless very strong and very 
securely attached to the remainder of the 
vault, is liable to sway and yield when the 
door is swinging upon its hinge, causing 
trouble when the door is opened and closed. 
With the heaviest doors made of thirty tons 
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Circular doors are now quite comraon in 
vaults, both laminated and integral, and 
well-nigh universal in safes, because they 
are so much easier to fit tightly to their 
seats than rectangular doors. The greater 
room and outlay that they demand retards, 
however, their general adoption in vaults, 
especially by the smaller banks. 

A number of improvements in manganese 
steel vaults have recently been made. The 





ASSEMBLING PLATTS OF A MANGANFSE STEEL VAULT. 


weight, this danger is serious to the lami- 
nated vault maker, while it is easily met in 
a properly made integral vault. These 
heavy castings are not face-hardened where 
they come to the surface and they may be 
readily drilled. 


SHRINKING ON A RED-HOT RING 


lugs by which the plates are fastened to- 
gether are now sometimes placed so that 
iheir inner ends are flush or in line with 
the inner face of the plate, giving a smooth 
interior. To accomplish this the plates are 
offset around their edges by the amount of 


Table of Physical Properties of Materials Used in Safe and Vault Manufacture. 
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resisting high explosives. 


given piece of the metal to break it. 


Tensile Strength 


Elongation Breaking 


Ibs. per sq. in. in § in. Factor.* 
140,000 50% 7,000,000 
60,000 30% 1,800,000 
25,000 5% 125,000 
15,000 5% 7,500 
30,000 5% 15,000 
65,000 20% 1,300,000 
25,000 5% 12,500 


* The breaking factors give a comparative scale of merit of the metals as means for 
This number is obtained by multiplying the tensile strength 
by the elongation, and hence measures the amount of work which 


must be done on @ 


Forged or rolled metal is meant in the table, ex- 


cept in the cases of cast iron and “fake’’ manganese steel, which are so worked. 
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the height of the lugs. A more elaborate 
finish is given to the door, both inside and 
outside, that meets with general commenda- 
tion. New designs of crane hinges, with 
graceful curved contours, are used. Very 
heavy doors of thirty tons weight are made 
to meet the views of some bankers, though 
they are indefensible as being required by 
purposes of security. 

These are, it is true, relatively minor 
points, as the great merit of a manganese 
steel vault still lies in the steel itself, the 


one supreme metal for resisting the action 
of high explosives. 

The use of integral safes is now very gen- 
eral, and the evolution from the built-up 
laminated type may be considered as ac- 
complished, though there are thousands of 
the old ‘laminated safes still in use. Bur- 
glars confine their operations entirely to 
these earlier designed safes, realizing that 
in an attempt to “crack” a vault or safe of 
the integral type they are confronted with 
a serious undertaking. 


A TYPEWRITER ADDING MACHINE 


OLLOWING closely on the recent an- 
nouncement of a new transit machine, 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 

pany have just issued the announcement 
that they have perfected a typewriter add- 
ing machine and will place it on the mar- 
ket about October 1. 

It is a complete adding machine of the 
well-known Burroughs style with a type- 
writer mechanism combined in the same 
case. All of the keys are at the same level 
and all the important features of both ma- 
chines are preserved. The carriage of the 
machine operates automatically in both di- 
rections so that, once having set the stops, 
the operator need never lift his hand from 
the keyboard. The pressing of single tabu- 
lator-key locates the carriage in any desired 
position. 

While typewriting the cariage moves au- 
tomatically, one space at a time, but at 
any moment the operator can change to 
the adding machine section, and can add, 
subtract, multiply or divide just as on the 
ordinary Burroughs machine. At the end 
of each line the carriage automaticlly line- 
spaces and returns to the starting point. 
It is not necessary to shift the carriage by 
hand or to revolve the platen for a new 
line. 

There are 42 characters on the typewriter 
keyboard in addition to the usual number 
ef keys on the adding machine keyboard. 
The typewriter portion also has the usual 
shift-key, tabulating-key and shift-bar. 

The Burroughs Typewriter-Adding Ma- 
chine is not designed to take the place of 
either a typewriter or an adding machine, 

3 


but is built to supply the demand of some 
adding machine users who wish to make a 
short description of items. This machine 
will enable them to perform the work at 
one operation. 

Banks can use the machine for making 





customer’s statements, particularly country 
statements; also in taking off daily bal- 
ances of accounts, writing up ledgers, etc. 

About October 1 the Burroughs Company 
will have demonstrating machines in their 
principal branch offices and will start taking 
orders for future delivery. 
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EUROPEAN 


BANKING CO-OPERATION IN 
ENGLAND 


HAT is regarded as an interesting 
development in the English bank- 
ing situation is the arrangement, 

made a short while ago for the first time, 
whereby outside banks will meet for oc- 
casional conferences at the Bank of Eng- 
land, thus increasing the chances for more 
harmonious working between that institution 
and the other banks whenever occasion 
makes it necessary to take steps for pro- 
tecting the gold reserve or for bettering the 
financial situation generally. 


BRITISH NATIONAL CREDIT 


IIEN the price of British consols 
went down to 7814 in midsummer 
one of the London financial jour- 

nals (“The Statist’) undertook at some 
length to explain the cause. Comparisons 
were made between the British two and one- 
half per cents. and the French and German 
3s. Although it is conceded that the com- 
parison indicates that the fall in consols was 
due to a world-wide movement, “The Statist” 
goes on to give a number of special cir- 
cumstances that have led to a falling in the 
price of the British national securities. 
The automatic reduction of the interest 
rate from two and three-quarters per cent. 
to two and one-half per cent. undoubtedly 
had a great deal to do with the decline in 
price. This unfavorable influence was sup- 
plemented by the addition of 142%/, millions 
sterling to the debt during the South 


African War, and to continued heavy ex- 
penditures for military and naval purposes, 
Furthermore, the restoration of the credit 
of other borrowing nations has immensely 
increased the field of investment and there- 
fore attracted many who otherwise would 
have bought consols. Besides, the list of 
trustee securities has been enlarged, and 
the sinking fund neglected. 


BRITISH BANK MERGER 


NNOUNCEMENT made lately 
that a prominent English bank—the 
Stamford, Spalding and_ Boston 

Banking Co., L.td..—would be merged with 
the well-known London bank of Barclay 
and Ce. 

The absorbed bank is seventy-nine years 
old, has £294,590 paid-up capital and £3,- 
718,130 deposits. Since 1892 the dividend 
has been steadily maintained at fourteen per 
cent. 

Should the purchase of the Lincolnshire 
business be carried through by means of an 
exchange of shares it will be necessary for 
Barclay and Company to issue fresh capi- 
tal, inasmuch as the whole of its author- 
ized capital has already been issued, which 
_amounts to £8,000,000, in 400,000 shares of 
£20 each, of which £8 per share has been 
paid up, thus making the paid-up capital 
£3,200,000. On June 30 last the reserve 
fund amounted to £1,200,000. Its deposits 
amounted to £50,654,267, and with the ad- 
dition of the Stamford, Spalding deposits 
there will be a total of £54,372,398. At the 
end of last year Barclay’s had 481 offices; 


was 





MONTEREY, 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Principal Correspondents : —NEW 
Metals National Bank; 


toir National d’Escomte; HA 
merz und Disconto Bank; 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 





Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. Lies 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 


Reserves, $788,115.74 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
MBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
MADRID, i 

Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, 


MEXICO 


1892 
Deposits, $2,195,056.00 


Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Manager 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


the addition of the Lincolnshire offices will 
bring the total number up to 528, so that 
in respect of the number of offices open 
the bank ranks as third, being exceeded by 
Lloyd’s Bank and the London City and Mid- 
land. 


NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 


LTHOUGH the applications for new 

A capital in Great Britain from Janu- 

uary to the end of June were smalier 

than for the preceding period in 1910 and 

1909, they exceeded the figure for 1908, 

which up to that time held the record total 
for twelve months. 

The applications fer capital in the first 
half of the present year amounted to £117,- 
000,000, compared with £188,000,000 in 1910. 

Of the destination of the new capital, it 
appears that $16,000,000 went to the United 
Kingdom, £19,000,000 to Canada, £13,000,- 
000 to Brazil and $18,000,000 to the United 
States, the remainder going either to the 
British possessions or to foreign countries. 
failway building in countries outside of 
Great Britain absorbed a larger proportion 
of the loans than any other group of in- 
dustry. 


THE YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK 


ROM the troubles of this institution, 
“The Statist” of Lordon derives the 
lesson of the great possibilities in 

small accounts—the deposits of the bank 
having heen in excess of $90,000,000. 

The bank had no capital, being admin- 
istered by a board of trustees. And while 
the securities were of a high class, the bank 
had failed to accumulate a large reserve, 
and paid an unvarying rate upon deposits, 
which they maintained even when the yield 
of high-class securities fell considerably. 

The Yorkshire Penny Bank has been re- 
organized on a sound basis, with adequate 
capital contributed by a number of leading 
banks. 


SOLICITING CUSTOMERS’ 
ACCOUNTS 


OT long ago it was considered de- 
cidedly unprofessional for a bank to 
advertise, much less to solicit ac- 

counts directly. That this view is changing, 
even in so conservative a country as Great 
Britain, was indicated by the address of the 
deputy chairman of the Union Bank of 
Manchester, Ltd., at the last annual gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders. This official 
(the Right Hon. Charles Behrens, Lord 
Mayor of Manchester,) declared that while 
it was an extremely delicate matter for an 
official of the bank to deal with the trans- 
fer of an account from another institution, 
yet the 1,600 or 1,700 shareholders must 
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Banco Nacional 


del Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR 


Authorized Capital ....$5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital .... 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ...... 1,000,000 


Head Office—SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 








Agencies at al] principal towns in 
the Republic. 


Correspondents in the most im 
portant cities abroad. 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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Special attention given to COLLEC- 

TIONS — moderate commission 


G. Hemmeler 


Manager 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 











have many friends who would be influenced 
by their wishes, if occasion arose, to open 
a new account or to make a change. If 
each shareholder, he said, could only intro- 
duce one new account per annum, the in- 
crease in a few years would produce very 
agreeable results for the general body of 
shareholders as well as for those who have 
to carry on the business. of the bank. 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS IN 
GERMANY 


IPLOMATIC negotiations between 
France and Germany over the Mo- 
rocco difficulty have resulted in a 

discussion of possible financial embarrass- 
ment at Berlin, should the negotiations 
take an unfavorable turn and lead to the 
withdrawal of French capital invested in 
Germany. That the amount of such in- 
vestments of a permanent character is not 
large is the belief of those best informed. 
Nevertheless, considerable sums of French 
money are currently loaned in Berlin, and 
the withdrawal of this money would un- 
doubtedly cause considerable disturbance. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


German officials have lately indicated that 
they were not favorable to the listing of 
American securities in Berlin, but if. the 
Paris correspondent of the London Econo- 
mist is correctly informed, they would wel- 
come the listing of French securities on the 
Paris Bourse. 

France is an enormous reservoir of capi- 
tal, and contains a large number of people 
who are disposed to buy transferable secu- 
rities, and it is a matter of interest for 
those countries which have securities to sell 
and for industries which wish to issue their 
loans and shares under good conditions to 
be able to introduce them upon the Paris 
market. For this reason Americans, in par- 
ticular, have often been very glad to appeal 
for French capital. It now appears that the 
Germans are also desirous of getting the 
French market opened up to them freely. 
If rumors are to be trusted, this desire is 
not unconnected with the campaign which 
has been going on in the German press, and 
through German diplomacy on the subject 
of Morocco. A number of authoritative 
French newspapers have considered the 
question, and have asked themselves, in re- 
gard to the difficulties which now separate 
France and Germany, whether a ground of 
understanding could not be reached in the 
French capital and securities market., Sev- 
eral German newspapers say that there is 
no reason why the Paris market should not 
be opened to the securities of German in- 
dustrial companies. A reservation would 
always be made against admitting German 
State loans. They believe that this arrange- 
ment would not wound the self-respect of 
France, and that, on the contrary, French 
capitalists would find loans on the German 
industrial market which would prove re- 
munerative investments. German securities, 
they argue, are like merchandise, and Ger- 
man merchandise is often bought with ad- 
vantage. 

The introduction of German _ securities 
upon the Paris Bourse would open up @ 
highly remunerative new line of business of 
the first importance. It is also said that 
for some time past French capitalists, or, 
at any rate, some of them, have not been 
deterred from investing in German securi- 
ties, in spite of the difficulties. It would be 
simple to open a direct road to facili- 
tate in consequence investment by small 
capitalists. Some German newspapers as- 
sert that the quoting of German securities 
on the official list of the Paris Bourse would 
satisfy the demands which Germany is now 
making. But other people maintain that 
there exists in France a feeling of hostility 
to German investments, and that quotation 
would not be enough to attract French in- 
vestors. It is believed that this feeling is 
much exaggerated, though it is noticeable 
that no close relations exist between the 
banking houses of Paris and Berlin. There 
are French credit establishments which have 
no branch in Berlin, while they have 
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branches in other foreign cities. Probably 
many French capitalists, even the smallest, 
would not hesitate to buy German indus- 
trial securities, or even State loans, if they 
were assured of greater facility for realiz- 
ing the securities, in consequence of an in- 
troduction on the Paris Bourse. This is a 
factor which might powerfully assist in the 
maintenance of peace. Saving has made 
great progress among the German masses, 
but the German peasants and small trades- 
men do not practice thrift as is done in 
France, and Germany would certainly be 
glad to have at her disposal a part of the 
capital resources which the thrifty French- 
man can provide. 


LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKS 


O N June 30, the date of the semi-annual 
report of the London joint-stock 

banks, the deposits at interest and on 
current account were as given in the ac- 
companying table: 


BANKS. 
Banks purely Metropolitan. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co...... £18,177, 000 
London and South-Western, L... 545,000 
Martins, Limited 3,225,000 





PE ataddewhetareanrdaudwedewn €38,947,000 


Banks with Country Branches. 
a eee eee £ 81,039,000 
County and Westminster, Limited 81,583,000 
London City and Midland, Limited 75,071,000 
National Provincial, Limited.... 64,910,000 
sarclay & Co., Limited .......... 50,799,000 
Union & Smiths, Limited 42,060,000 
Parr’s, Limited 39,273,000 





Capital and Counties, Limited.... 38,637,000 
London Joint-Stock, Limited.... 34,757,000 
Williams Deacon's, Limited ..... 15,545.000 
London & Provincial, Limited.. 17,150,000 


EEE Hib abAwecah adi chdodaennys £540,824,000 


The grand total of deposits is £579,771,- 
000, as compared with £560,102,000 for the 
first half of 1910, giving an increase of 
£19,700,000, or 3.5 per cent. 


AUSTRALIAN 


DECREASING GOLD PRODUCTION 


OR the first half of 1911 the gold pro- 
duction in Australasia showed a fall- 
ing off of $4,407,175 in value com- 

pared with the first six months of 1910. 

The production has been declining for 
several years, owing to the falling off in the 
output of new mines, which has not been 
compensated for by the opening up of new 
mines. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUES 


_ EADY _ the issue of Australian Gov- 
ernment notes has reached £7,000,000, 

the limit to which the twenty-five per 
cent. reserve is applicable. Above the 
amount named the notes must be covered 
in full by gold. 

The Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record thinks that anything is possible in 
the way of unsound finance “while the pres- 
ent government clings to office.” On July 1 
the banks lost their right to issue notes, 
except under a prohibitory tax of ten per 
cent. 


ASIATIC 


PERSIA’S AMERICAN TREASURER- 
GENERAL 


HILE the appointment of an Ameri- 
can Treasurer-General for Persia 
seems to have been well received by 

the Government and people of that country, 
troubles have arisen through the objections 
made by Russia and England to the ap- 
pointment of a military assistant to aid in 
the collection of revenues. 

Mr. W. Morgan Shuster, the Treasurer- 
General, contends that in the choice of Cap- 
tain C. B. Stokes to act as his aid he had 
no intention of interfering with British or 
Russian political pretensions in Persia, bub 
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merely chose the man best calculated, in 
his judgment, to render efficient service. 
The complications have been such as to lead 
Mr. Shuster to offer his resignation. 


JAPANESE MINISTER OF 
FINANCE 


NNOUNCEMENT was made on At- 
gust 30 of the appointment of a new 
Japanese cabinet. The list of minis- 

ters contained the name of Tatsuo Yama- 
moto, former Governor of the Bank of 
Japan, and a distinguished financial au- 
thority, to be Minister of Finance. 


MODERN CHINA AND ITS DEBT 


HE history of the Chinese debt, says 

the London Economist, is the history 

of modern China. A long and inter- 
esting article upon the Chinese debt ap- 
pears in a weekly journal entitled Capita! 
and Commerce, printed and published at 
Shanghai, and it may be useful to present a 
more concise account of a subject which is 
certainly of growing interest to European 
investors. 

Our authority remarks, and probably 
with truth, that there is no other country in 
the world whose unexplored resources can 
compare with those of China. Certainly it 
is true that there is no country so rich in 
population and in industry, for which mod- 
ern machinery, invention and transport have 
hitherto done so little. The best thing to be 
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said about the growing debt is that the new 
loans are being applied more or less hon- 
estly to railroads, whereas previously they 
had been applied to war and armaments, 
Before 1565, we are told, the Central Gov- 
ernment of China was practically powerless, 
and the provinces considered that the pay- 
ment of a tribute to the Imperial House- 
hold absolved them from any further com- 
pliance with the laws emanating from Pekin. 
But as China was brought into contact with 
England and other foreign powers, the Cen- 
tral Government was forced to adopt a 
more active policy. In 1865 it raised its 
first loan, borrowing money from Russia 
for an expeditionary force. <A little later 
money was raised in Shanghai on the cus- 
toms, and later again a loan of 2,000,000 
taels was borrowed for an_ expeditionary 
force to Formosa. In 1877, 1878 and 1879 
2 five million tael loan on the customs was 
borrowed from the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Bank at fifteen per cent., and a little 
later another large loan was borrowed from 
the same institution at seven per cent. A 
smaller sum was borrowed from Germany 
at 515 per cent. In 1886, Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. lent £115,080 at seven per 
cent., and in the following vear a German 
firm lent 5,000,000 marks at five per cent. 
In 1894, when the Chino-Japanese war broke 
out, the China Government was clear of 
debt, except for the two small loans of 1886 
and 18%7. That humiliating war was ended 
by the treaty of Shimonoseki. Three loans 
were raised during the war, namely a domes- 
tic loan of 10,000,000 taels, and two loans, 
one of £1,635,000, and one of £3,000,009, 
from the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. 
The war with Japan cost China the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, the suzerainty of Korea 
and an indemnity. Many taxes had been 
imposed, and the treasury was empty, but 
the immediate distress was met by two loans 
of £1,900,000 each, borrowed in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. To enable China to pay 
Japan a Franco-Russian loan of 400,000,- 
000f. was concluded, and in March, 1896, 
another loan of £16,000,000 sterling (yield- 
ing £15.040,000 net) was carried through by 
an Anglo-German combination. The an- 
nual pavment for these loans proved a 
source of the utomst embarrassment, for the 
antiquated system of government in China 
was incapable of raising revenue with any 
sort of efficiency. An attempt to raise an 
internal loan of 100,000,000 taels at five per 
cent. proved an utter failure, for the re- 
sponse was only 4,000,000. Meanwhile Ger- 


many, Russia. France, Great Britain and 
Japan were all engaged in an attempt to 
maintain or increase their influence in 
China. There was the utmost competition 


to lend her money. Japan pressed for the 
indemnity, and ultimately the money was 
paid with the help of a banking combina- 
tion. By this time the salt, likin and cus- 
toms duties of China were all heavily mort- 
gaged, The Central Government began to 




























330 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK or NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 


. - - $15,000,000 
- - + 9,850,000 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - - 


Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors - - - 


- - - 15,000,000 
$39,850,000 





Aggregate Assets, 5ist March, 1911 $229,544,195.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager 
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pledge the provincial taxes, and commanded 
that the revenues of the provinces should be 
increased. This led to an outbreak of Na- 
tionalist and anti-foreign feeling, which cul- 
minated in the Boxer outbreak, a disaster 
which produced an immense addition to the 
debt. But before the Boxer outbreak oc- 
curred two loans were raised in Russia and 
Great Britain for the Chinese Eastern and 
the Imperial Northern Railways. In fact, a 
new era of improvement and reform seemed 
to be at hand when the Boxer massacres 
began. The siege of the legations, their re- 
lief by the allied forces, the plundering, and 
ultimate suppression of the outbreak are 
well remembered. The powers fixed the in- 
demnity at £67,500,000 by the protocol of 
September 7, 1901. As China was in a 
bankrupt condition it was provided that the 
sum, which amounted with capital and inter- 
est to more than 950,000,000 taels, should be 
paid by annual instalments in thirty-nine 
years. The powers which alternately bully 
and protect China had to help her to pay 
the indemnity which they demanded, follow- 
ing a system similar to that which had been 
adopted for Turkey. They authorized China 
to increase the import .duties on foreign 
goods to five per cent. and to levy various 
duties on merchandise hitherto exempt, for- 
eign corn and flour, however, remaining on 
the free list. It was provided that the new 
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revenue should be used for the redemption 
and interest of previous loans before being 
applied to the new indemnity loan. Fur- 
ther native customs and portions of the 
salt tax were also made available for the 
service of the new loan, but as these were 
inadequate it was proposed that the prov- 
inces should contribute to the amount of 
18,800,000 taels. The question how the 
money should be raised was left to the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities, and the re- 
sult was 2 fantastic and oppressive system 
of new taxation, to which our authority 
traces a good deal of the existing discon- 
tent. Salt and rice, the essentials of life, 
have borne the burden imposed by the pow- 
ers, but the sums received amounted to only 
12,960,000 taels. As the sums paid were in- 
adequate, though tremendous pressure was 
put upon the governors and viceroys, fresh 
loans were necessary to meet the stipulated 
payment in the very first year. 

Our contemporary describes the period 
from the suppression of the Boxer revolt 
of 1901 to the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese war in 1905 as a period of rail- 
way promotions and of hunting for conces- 
sions. European and American financiers, 
engineers and railway contractors eagerly 
invoked the aid of the press and the diplo- 
matic co-operation of their respective gov- 
ernments, and there is no doubt that the 
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foreign officers of most of the loaning Pow- 
ers were very active in pressing the Pekin 
Court for concessions in the interests of 
private syndicates. To what extent the 
Chinese officials proved susceptible to pecu- 
niary blandishments we do not profess to 
know, but somehow or other a good many 
railway loans and a good many concessions 
have been got through. Altogether, it 
seems, about forty millions of debt has 
been piled up for railways between 1896 
and the present year. Sir Robert Hart 
computed that in 1901, before the exaction 
of the indemnity, the total outstanding debt 
of China for loans other than railroad loans 
was about £54,500,000. The various in- 
demnities and the loans of 1905 bring the 
total of dead-weight debt up to about 130 
millions, so that if our computation is cor- 
rect the total debt would amount to about 
170 millions, of which only forty. could be 
called productive. In 1901, according to the 
Hart memorandum, the revenue of China 
consisted of about 88,000,000 taels, to which 
the maritime customs contributed twenty- 
three millions, the land tax 261/, millions, 
the Likin sixteen millions, and the Sait 
Gabelle 1314, million taels. The expendi- 


ture amounted in that year to 101 millions, 
including thirty-five for military and naval 
expenditure, twenty for provincial expendi- 
ture, twenty-four for the service of loans 


and three and one-half for customs admin- 
istration. One of the latest calculations of 
the Chinese revenue for 1908 gives a total 
of 105,000,000 taels, or about £15,000,000 
sterling. 

From the above it will be seen that mari- 
time customs, land, salt and likin are the 
chief sources of revenue, but all the taxes 
are highly objectionable, except the cus- 
toms, which are honestly administered, 
thanks to the competent service organized 
by Sir Robert Hart. The salt monopoly is 
a cruel and oppressive monopoly, which 
encourages smuggling and illicit dealing, 
and is very injurious to the health of the 
poor by raising the price of a prime neces- 
sity. The likin is universally condemned, 
and vet jt cannot be abolished until a bet- 
ter system of taxation is imposed to take 
its place. On a five per cent. basis the 
maritime customs yield about 27,000,000 
taels. but it must not be suposed that a 
doubling of the duties would mean a 
doubling of the revenue. Altogether the 
financial outlook in China deserves the 
close consideration of our foreign. office and 
of the great powers which are now compet- 
ing for the privilege of lending more money 
to a country which is already overloaded, 
considering the amount of her revenues, the 
poverty and discontent of the people and the 
oppressive nature of the taxation. ; 
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LATIN AMERICA 


COFFEE PLANTATIONS IN SOUTHERN MEXICO 


By O. Sperber 


HEN coffee plantations in Southern 
Mexico are alluded to from the 
viewpoint of profitable investment, 

it can be a question only of those lying in 
the district of Soconusco, along the border 
of Guatemala, in the State of Chiapas, 


the Commonwealth of Mexico to the extent 
of $9,100,000. 

By far the greatest number of the coffee 
plantations in Soconusco are controlled by 
German capitalists from Bremen and Ham- 
burg. Formerly, many of these coffee 





COTFEE PLANTATION, 


whose wealth in natural products of all 
kinds has until now remained quite un- 
noticed in our financial circles. 

The coffee plantations of Soconusco are 
among the best of the kind found in any 
part of the world, and they practically pro- 
duce the largest portion of all the coffee 
exported by Mexico. Although limited to 
an area of some 22,000 acres, their yield 
during the past ten years amounted to 
$13,000,000 worth of coffee. Seventy per 
cent. of this production went abroad and 
the price paid for it contributed to enrich 
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SAN ANTONIO, 


CILTAPAS. 


planters divided their time and labor be- 
tween Southern Mexico and Guatemala, 
where they also owned large coffee planta- 
tions, but in latter times these last had to 
be given up, owing partly to the lack in 
that country of new lands suitable to 4 
further development of the coffee industry, 
and partly to the unstable political and 
financial conditions of the country itself, 
which present an obstacle to fruitful oper- 
ations. 

The soil of Soconusco is particularly suit- 
able to the cultivation of coffee. It con- 
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sists of a rich, deep humus, of volcanic 
origin, with a slight proportion of lime. 
The climatic conditions of that region are 
likewise particularly favorable to the growth 
of the coffee plant. 

Reliable reports covering ten years give 
a vearly average of 204 days on which rain 
fell, the daily rainfall being of 1.98 cm 
This amount of moisture is an _ essential 
condition for the obtainment of a_ gocd 
coffee crop. 

The coffee zone of Soconusco is sub- 
divided in four distinct belts, this sub- 
division heing the outcome of the peculiar 
character of the topography of that part 
of Mexico. ‘Their altitude above sea-level 
is as follows: First belt, between 400 and 
450 meters; second belt, between 600 and 
856 meters; third belt, between 700 and 
1450 meters; fourth belt, between 700 and 
1,480 meters. 

The produce of all four belts is of the 
highest quality, though it must be admit- 
ted that some of the plantations furnish 
a better quality than others. In any case, 
the coffee plantations of Southern Mexico 
offer an unsurpassable opportunity for the 
profitable investment of capital, as is 
demonstrated clearly by the statement and 
estimate given below, which is the result of 
intensive study made on the spot and of 
data gathered from authentic sources by 
the writer. 

The average cost of production per quin- 
tal of forty-six kg. of coffee, f. 0. b., port 
of San Benito, on the Pacific coast, is of 
&5 to $7.50 approximately. 
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The calculation runs as follows: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 





De écthiactcbbihedacseeudoanace $ 
ME. dnagesevetecedsueaeuesecesean 
DED suvcecsdesndececosencenses 
kt Pe ae on 
SOEs BEE CORIO cc cescccveceses 


Office’s expenses 
Labor from crop 
PCE Se GENE  ccvecceessscesseness 





Money transactions ............00:. 349.12 
Transportation of 3000 quintals to 

Ce. MO. sbuaaveveecsedsneeensass (Perk 
Provisions for labor hands ....... 2,944.88 
TRENTO onc rnc e csc ctenceccenveserecs 3,986.24 
Wo ae ee 108 04 
Travelling expenses and commis- 

Ge | Hine es 660:9:405406660404 6604080 568.74 
Fare ree 162 33 
Preparation of the coffee for mar- 

BE Secccvdesscsecernsecccssseenes 1,159.47 
Household CXPenSeS ...cccsccccccce 2,242.33 

TONE vinceandcesestenes008000800eeeer 
Receipts from sale of hides ....... 120.76 
$38,492.98 


The market price for Soconusco coffee 
ranges from $10 to $15 and $20, thus yield- 
ing, at the lowest estimate, a net profit of 
43.59 per forty-six kg., or $10,770 per 3,000 
quintals, 

Land caleulation in Soconusco is as fol- 
lows: One Caballeria equals 42.3 ha. equals 
105 acres equals 1,000 Cuerdas, each cuerda 
being planted with thirty-eight or thirty- 
nine coffee plants, standing in triangles of a 
circumference of three and one-half to four 
yards. Thus an average crop is calculated 
to be one quintal to the cuerda or a little 
over one kilogram per plant. 

The species of coffee mostly cullivated in 
Soconuseco are Arabica, Burbon and Mara- 
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gojipe. Arabica yields half an average crop 
in the fourth vear after it has been planted, 


while Burbon and Maragojipe yield about 


one-quarter of an average crop in the 
third vear. 
Practica) experience has shewn that 


Maragojipe is certainly the most profitable 
species and it is, therefore, prevalently cul- 
tivated nowadays. 
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Besides all this. the crops of 1922 and 
following years, which will amount to some- 
thing between 7,000 and 8,000 cwts., must 
be taken into account. 

The general running expenses, including 
those incurred by the management of the 
property, would not then exceed $40,000 
annually, so that a crop of 7000 cwts. at 
#15 the ewt. wili yield a net profit of $465,- 
000. 









The expenses and receipts of a new 
coffee plantation would be approximately The cost of preduction will then be 
as follows: reduced to $5.72, f. o. b. San Benito for 
~ ) Disbursements. Receipts. 
1911—Purchase price of 1,700 acres, including contracts for ten 
families of laborers and advances to them ............... $15,000.00 
1912—Nursery of 190,000 same expenses as above, interest, etc. 16,000.00 
1913—Planting of 100,000 trees, $5,000; new nursery of 100,000 
trees; general expenses, interest, EtC, .......ccccccccccccseces 16,750.00 
1914—Second planting of 100,000 trees; new nursery of 100,000 
trees; cleaning of plantation; genera] expenses, interest, 
ae EE ERTL TREE RUPE TORT CUT OTOP TUTOR EL Lr eee 19,000.00 
1915--Third planting of 100,000 trees; new nursery of 100,000 
trees; management; clearing of 1913-1914 plantations; one 
receiving tank; six fermenting tanks; one water tank; 
three shelling machines; two dryers: one storagehouse and 
Saeed See Ts TOUT, GEG. akc nc 6. 0:6:6:0:6:6 056:00606600 6060000 36,000.00 
PO MN sp cighawaeRicecdddaeneededt OORT eCbAPGbEDDER SEES SS $5,000.00 
1916—Fourth planting of 100,000 trees; care of 300,000 previously; 
planted trees; new nursery of 100,000 trees; general ex- 
ee: SG, WEG Sawecsvewceeer 840 ve eunesde tens eee ees's 26,000.00 
Crop of 1,000 CWtS.@$20.CO 1... ccc ecccccccscscccccecsseces $20,000.00 
1917—-Fifth planting of 100,000 trees; general expenses, interest, 
ete., $31,000; large dryers; three shelling machines; one 
PORE Merete, TC. WOM. occ cs cccnscccvccsvccccecvccces 56,000.00 
Crop ,of 2,500 cwts.@$20.00 the CW... cccccccscvvccccessccece 50,000.00 
1918--General expenses, cleaning of plantation, harvest’s cost, 
Es. SR 6k aS od STE AAADEU ee £ESEENI CSTE COE TORN ORCS 37,000.00 
Crop of 4.000 Cmte CPGIh. 06 The GWE occccciciccicssacesines 80,000.00 
1919—General expenses, interest, etc.; residential houses for la- 
I odin 6.0:0:0: 6.06 0:60 6:6:0 06 060-0 606s SOFA TERNE NOTES EAWED EO T<0 34,000.00 
Crop of 5,000 cwts.@$20.00 the cCWwt....cccccccccccscccccccccs 100,000.00 
1920—General expenses, incl. interest, harvest’s cost, additional 
GEIST, BOW FORIBOCE OUI i. 6d.c 6c co cccsccsvccvcsiewcsccese 51,000.00 
Crop of 6,500 cwts.@S20.00 the CW... cccccvccccvcccecccceses 130,000.00 
1921—General expenses, incl. harvest’s cost, interest, ete., $40,- 
000; preferred interest of past years, $5,000 ...........00e5- 15,000.00 
Crop of 7,000 cwts.@$20.00 the CWwt....ccccccccccccccccccccs 140,000.00 
WE § 0b eeddR RRR REND OEE D ROMEO CEE TERS CORTE CUS $352,350.00 $525,000.00 
RE ER eS EET ee ee errr Te re Pee ry eee rT se $172,650.00 
RECAPITULATION. 
1915— 250 cwts.@$20.00 the CWt......cccccecccccccerccccccces $ 5,000.00 U. S. currency 
1916—1000 cwts.@$20.00 the CWt......cccccccccccccccvsccccces 20,000.00 
1917—2500 cwts.@$20.00 the CWt.......ccccccccccccccsccsccees 50,000.00 
1918— CWts. @$20.00 the CW... 2. .ccccee -ccccccccccvcccees 80,000.00 
1919-5000 cwtm.@$20.00 the CW... ccccscccccccccsvccccsccoses 100,000.00 
1920—6500 cwts.@$20.00 the CW... cccccccce cccccrcccccseccces 130,000.00 
1921—7000 cwts.@$20.00 the CW... ..ccccccccccccccscccccscces 140,000.00 
Ce me GE, oink ccd ce wrneteseueses eindaies wenn an wean $525,000.00 
Even in the event of the price dropping forty-six kg. Besides, the Pan American 


from $20 to $15, the net profits on 26,250 
ewts. would still be $23,400, with the plan- 
tation free of debts, representing, with the 
different machines and other implements, « 
capital of $500,000, at the lowest estimate 
possible. 


railroad, which is already crossing the dis- 
trict of Soconusco in its entire length af- 
fords other facilities than through the port 
of San Benito. 

It will be noticed that taxes are not men- 
tioned in the above estimate. This omis- 














sion is due to the fact that in Mexico no 
taxes are levied from new coffee plantations, 
the planters enjoying during ten years the 
so-called settlers’ privileges. 

In view of the figures given above, which 
are gugranteed not to be in the least ex 
aggerated, it can safely be stated that 
the coffee plantations in Soconusco offer the 
most advantageous opportunity for the 
profitable investment of capital. It is to 
be regretted that banks in general have re- 
mained rather indifferent to the advantages 
offered by the coffee plantations in that 
part of Southern Mexico, since those who 
venture in such an enterprise have to pay 
an interest of twelve and one-half per cent 
on the private capital entrusted to them. 

Of course, much of the success of such an 
enterprise depends from an able manage- 
ment, but even this question can be easily 
settled in a satisfactory manner. 

It would certainly be bad policy to run 
a coffee plantation in Southern Mexico, 
from the board of directors’ office in New 
York, or any other town. Such method is 
usually crowned by failure, since directors 
will very rarely possess the practical ex- 
perience necessary to the welfare of a plan- 
tation. 

The few failures registered in connection 
with the coffee plantations in Soconusco 
are the best evidence of the assertion made 
here, since they were due solely to a bad 
management carried on from a distance, as 
the investigation made on the spot plainiy 
demonstrated. 

If the establishment of a new coffee pian- 
tation, or for that matter of any plantation, 
is to spell “success,” the management must 
be in the hands of a man who is able to 
direct work more through example than by 
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same time, 


who, at the 
has a material interest in the welfare of the 


words only, but 


enterprise. A capable manager will always 
show more interest in a plantation if a 
share of the profits is granted to him than 
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if he is working for a salary only. In the 
first case, he is sure to put his entire men- 
tal and physical strength and energy in his 
work, while, in the second case, he will con- 
tent himself with giving his employers their 
money's worth of his capacity. 


There is no lack of suitable lands in 
Southern Mexico, on which coffee will thrive 
splendidly, and capable and experienced 
managers are also plentiful there. Both 
are to be had at reasonable prices and con- 
ditions. : 


LATIN AMERICA IN 1910* 


HE year 1910 was the centennial year 
of” independence throughout Latin 
America. This does not mean that 

every Republic celebrated on some particu- 
lar day the one hundredth anniversity of 
its declaration of independence from a 
European power, because in several in- 
stances that declaration was made previ- 
ously to 1810, but by common consent a 
general manifestation of the spirit of na- 
tional freedom was given greatest expres- 
sion during the year that has just passed. 

Among the Republics whose celebrations 
took an active form were Chile, where a 
month was devoted to national and _ inter- 
national festivities; Mexico, with somewhat 
similar displays of national enthusiasm, and 
Colombia, where the centennial spirit was 
quite as marked, although the Government 
decided to restrict public participation in 
it to national confines. Ecuador had cele- 
brated its own centennial in 1909, in accord 
with its local history,’ but it joined with 
other Republics in the ‘Latin-American feel- 
ing; Paraguay announced the official cele- 
bration for the year 1911; and Venezuela, 
while acknowledging the year of 1910, pre- 
ferred to postpone its festivities until 1911, 
the centennial anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence. Argentina’s celebra- 
tion consisted of a series of expositions to 
illustrate various phases of progress, by 


* From the July Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union. 
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no means the least important of them being 
the railways and land transport exhibit. 
This gave an object lesson of the changes 
in transportation during the life of the 
Argentine Republic, and offered vital sug- 
gestions of what could be done in_ the 
future, as soon as Government or private 
capital should take the initiative. 

As a matter of fact, the extension of 
means of transportation was a_ noticeable 
feature in Latin America during the year 
1910. The most remarkable event was the 
opening of the railway tunnel through the 
Andes, by which a train service was es- 
tablished, so it could be carried on without 
interruption throughout the year, between 
Buenos Aires, on the Atlantic shores of 
South America, and Valparaiso, on the Pa- 
cific. Another accomplishment of interna- 
tional interest is the construction of the 
bridge over the Suchiate River, forming at 
that point the boundary between the Re- 
publics of Mexico and Guatemala. Work 
was begun also on, the short line to connect 
this bridge with the existing railway sys- 
tem in Guatemala, so that within a few 
months it will be possible to travel by rail 
between two other Latin American capitals, 
and as this is on the route of the Pan 
American Railway it will not be long be- 
fore more capitals in North (Central) 
America are linked together. 

Already in South America, besides the 
instance mentioned, another connection had 
been made in 1910. Montevideo, the capi- 
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tal of Uruguay, has been brought into touch 
with Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, 
by a somewhat circuitous route perhaps, 
but one which is altogether by rail. This 
accomplishment in Latin America has not 
aroused the interest it deserved, for al- 
though there is as yet no saving of time by 
the trip overland, nevertheless, when the 
schedule becomes well adjusted and trains 
are run regularly between the two points 
the advantage, both scenically and com- 
mercially, will be in favor of the land 
over the ocean route. 

These advances in transportation are ac- 
tual developments of the ambition of all 
Latin America, which is far-reaching and 
much nearer solution than the rest of the 
world realizes. For instance, construction 
was practically completed on the small in- 
terval still remaining to connect Asuncion, 
in Paraquay, with Buenos Aires, in Ar- 
gentina.1 Asuncion is also soon to have an 
outlet eastward to the Atlantic, as work 
was inaugurated in 1910 on the direct line 
between that capital and Sao Francises, 
one of the best harbors in Brazil. 

During the year the survey was completed 
of the railwav in Bolivia, which, when fin- 
ished, will mite La Paz and Buenos Aires, 
and from Santos, in Brazil, the first rails 
were laid on a line that will ultimately 
stretch westward to the capital of Bolivia. 
In Costa Rica the Pacific Railway was 
completed (although the formal opening 
did not take place until 1911), and _ this 
made the sixth inter-oceanic line opened in 
Latin America. On the Atlantic Ocean a 
most interesting event was the departure 
of a steamer, under the flag of the United 
States, for Buenos Aires, while on the Pa- 
cific 1 new line, under the American flag, 
was operated north of Panama along the 
west coast in anticipation of the Panama 
Canal, and south from that port a new 
line, under the Peruvian flag, began regular 
service. Steamship connections to both 
coasts of South America were improved. 


_This interval 
train service 


1 June, 
pleted, 


1911. 
and 


is now com- 
has been estab- 


lished between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 





Central America was brought much nearer 
by the schedule of a fast steamer between 
Salina Cruz, in Mexico, and ports in Sal- 
vador. Excursions, also, on special steam- 
ers to many ports of Latin America, 
which promise well as a commercial un- 
dertaking, were a gratifying indication of 
the increasing interest in those parts of the 
world. It is impossible to realize the rapid 
advance of the railway and to appreciate 
how completely the traditional isolation of 
the capitals of Latin America is being nega- 
tived. 

Another sign of the disappearance of the 
mysterious and of the documentation of 
the actual, especially noticeable in 1910, is 
the important number of expeditions pro- 
jected or already started by the United 
States scientific bodies into the interior of 
South America, for the purpose of simple 
exploration, or of collecting exact data on 
scientific and commercial conditions. In 
Panama a biological survey of the Canal 


Zone is in progress, the result of which 
will interest students and business men 
alike. In Venezuela two expeditions, and 


in Colombia one, began work in 1910. 
Others, especially those of Prof. Bingham 
for Peru and Mr. Muir for the Amazon 
River, were planned during that year, but 
were not ready until in 1911. In_ the 
Tower Amazonian region an _ expedition 
from the United States for zoological ex- 
ploration received the support of the Bra- 
zilian Government, and the same Govern- 
ment has agreed to contribute a substan- 
tial sum for an extensive trip of investiga 
tion through the Republic to be made by 
the English traveler, Henry Savage Landor. 
Other expeditions of similar character have 
been in operation in Central America and 
Mexico. 

These are indications of the widespread 
interest shown during the past year in the 
natural resources of the wide area of Latin 
America, and commercial ambitions are 
equally awake to the advantages of better 
acquaintance with these countries. The 
Governments themselves are sincerely dis- 
posed to encourage closer intimacy, and 
as one proof of their friendship, it should 
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he noted that in, two instances, at least, the 
differences concerning navigation of internal 
waterways has been cleared away. Brazil 
has settled amicably with Uruguay the use 
of the Jaquaréo River and Merim Lagoon, 
the waters forming their boundary on the 
Atlantic coast; and Uruguay and Argentina 
have likewise settled the use of the waters 
of the Rio de la Plata, so that these two 
rivers have become practically international 
streams. 

Several other questions for a long time 
at issue between Latin-American nations, 


as that of the boundary between Brazil and 
Peru, have been solved by treaty, or are 
by way of solution through arbitration. 
Peru and Colombia have entered into such 
treaty, and the Bolivia-Peru dispute has 


been settled amicably. In fact, the Latin- 
American Republics have been the first to 
grasp the benefits of the theory of arbi- 
tration, and have shown themselves most 
consistent in their advocacy of the prac- 
tice before The Hague Tribunal. 

In 1910 Latin America was very active 
in ratifying or promoting international con- 
ventions which will, when made effectual, 
facilitate international acquaintance and 
movement, upwards of 20 such documents 
having been signed during the year. The 
postal convention between the United States 
and Uruguay was concluded, and this latter 
Republic had the distinction of being se- 
lected as the meeting place for the South 
American Continental Postal Congress which 
was held in Montevideo in January, 1911. 
The result of it will be of far reaching 
benefit not only to the ten Republics of 
South America, but to the entire world. 

At international gatherings of various in- 
terests and purposes attendance by dele- 
gates from Latin-American Republics was 
noticeable, and their influence was always 
recognized. : 

In many unofficial affairs, like the Es- 
peranto Congress in Washington, Latin 
Americans were likewise active. Among 
aviators, Santos Dumont, of Brazil, retained 
the prominent place he won long ago by 
his enthusiasm and energy. Unhappily, two 
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deaths are to be recorded, Moissant, once 
a resident of Salvador, having lost his life 
in a daring flight in the United States, and 
Jorge Chavez, of Peru, being killed in an 
equally hazardous attempt to fly across the 
Alps. The spectacular character of aerial 
navigation appeals to the ardent nature of 
the Latin, and meets for the demonstration 
of the flying machine became very popular 
in the larger cities of both North and South 
America. In sports, in art, and in liter- 
ature the people have been appreciative, 
one book at least, Chanaan, by a Brazilian 
author, Greca Aranha, having been pro- 
nounced by one of the greatest of European 
critics to be the most wonderful book of 
its kind ever produced in America. 

In science one accomplishment merits 
notice; that is the observation in the South- 
ern Hemisphere of stars up to the seventh 
magnitude, a work completed, thanks to the 
wonderfully clear atmosphere of the east- 
ern slope of the Andes, in 1910. It may be 
added that this, and a wonderful trip along 
the source of the Amazon during which 
valuable data on terrestrial magnetism were 
gathered, resulted from the activity of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Throughout Latin America the year 1910 
was eminently prosperous. In the matter of 
commerce, all reports are satisfactory, and 
the figures of international trade for the 
twenty Republics total a higher sum than 
ever before in their history, not a few of 
these nations having increased both im- 
ports and exports to a really astonishing 
degree. More interest also has been shown 
by the outside world in Latin America. 

The Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union received during 1910 
more literature of a popular and technical 
character relating to these Republics than 
ever before. Many books from England, 
Germany, France, Spain, and Italy have 
been published on the subject, and the Lon- 
don Times recently issued, to meet the plain 
demand for current information, a South 
American Supplement, which should be 
called the Latin-American Supplement, if 
the real field of that monthly edition were 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 
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SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


to be expressed in the title. Great interest 
was aroused in the proposed exposition to 
be held in 1915 to celebrate the opening of 
the Panama Canal,? and in many ways or- 

nized effort is being directed toward 
preparation for that event. 

Important international meetings bearing 
upon American matters took place in vari- 
ous parts of the Americas during 1910. 

The Fourth Sanitary Conference was held 
in San Jose de Costa Rica, commencing De- 
cember 25, 1909, and extending its sessions 
into the first days of January. The Second 
Central American Conference met in the 
city of San Salvador, February 1 to 5. They 
discussed questions of practical bearing up- 
on the members of the International Union 
of American Republics, and all have been 
fully reported in the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union. 

The Fourth Pan American Conference 
was held in Buenos Aires between July 12 
and August 25. Its transactions were fully 
reported in the Bulletin (November, 1910, 
pp. 793-818), but a few of the notable ac- 
tivities should be mentioned. The name of 
“The Pan American Union” was adopted 
in place of “The International Bureau of 


2 The Congress of the United States early 
in 1911 approved the plans offered by the 
city of San Francisco, Caifornia, for this 
international exposition, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has decided to hold an independent 
exposition, in no sense antagonistic to that 
of San Francisco, with the intention of es- 
tablishing a permanent record of several of 
the intimate phases of historical and non- 
commercial relationship between the United 
States and Latin America, 
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the American Republics;” the director be- 
came director general, and the secretary 
assistant director. The scope and purpose 
of the Pan American Union were extended; 
resolutions encouraging the Pan American 
Railway, patent and trade-mark laws, uni- 
form consular invoices, arbitration, ex- 
change of professors between universities in 
the various Republics, among numerous 
conventions, were passed. 

A great feature of the conference was the 
award of a medal to Mr. Carnegie as the 
benefactor of humanity—a spontaneous tri- 
bute of gratitude for his work from the 
160,000,000 people it has benefited.3 

The sad death of President Obaldia, of 
Panama, as well as that of President Montt, 
of Chile, in Bremen, Germany, followed by 
that of his successor, must be recorded in 
1910, and the disastrous earthquake in Costa 
Rica, nearly ruined the city of Cartago and 
did entirely destroy the Palace of Justice 
erected by the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. 
(This is to be built again in San Jose.) 
These are the only dark clouds on an other- 
wise peaceful and progressive years. Po- 
litically, disturbances occurred in some of 
the Republics, and conditions existing at the 
beginning of the year were changed by vio- 
lence. Nevertheless, the second decade of 
the twentieth century was ushered in for 
Latin America with a decided step in ad- 
vance for all sections of that area. 


Car- 
negie in the assembly hall of the Pan 
American Union, in Washington, on May 65, 
i911. A report of the event appeared in the 
Bulletin for May, 1911, p. 837 


3 This medal was presented to Mr. 


THE A. B. A. FORM OF BANK BURGLARY POLICY 


HE committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association on fidelity bonds and 
burglary insurance has prepared and 

are now about ready to offer a new form 
of bank burglary and robbery policy pre- 
pared by the general counsel of the A. B. 
A. Joint conference of this committee and 
of representatives of the leading burglary 
insurance companies has been held and the 
entire subject thoroughly compassed, re- 
sulting in a general approval on the part 
of the companies, and their agreement to 
write this new form of policy for members 
of the American Bankers’ Association, the 
companies of course continuing also their 
own standard form of policy. 

The entire banking fraternity recognizes 
and appreciates the extremely valuable ser- 
vice rendered by the American Bankers’ 
Association in this and in a variety of 
other ways, in zealously safeguarding at 


all times the interests of its members, and 
appreciates none the less the ready willing- 
ness also of the insurance companies to 
make their already liberal policy forms 
still more acceptable to the banks of the 
country. 

Hon. Thomas B. Paton, General Counsel 
A. B. A., regarding this new policy form, 
says: 

“This is the result of a year’s labor, be- 
ginning with the tentative draft prepared 
by me a year ago. Several meetings of the 
committee on fidelity bonds and burglary 
insurance have been held and, in a three 
days’ session in New York, last June, the 
draft was gone over section by section, and 
finaliy agreed upon. Our members will 
now have the advantage of being able to 
obtain (1) a uniform policy, and (2) bet- 
ter safeguards than in any of the existing 
policies.” 








NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y., SEPTEMBER 7, 8 AND 9 
INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESSES BY PROMINENT SPEAKERS—RAYMOND 


B. COX, OF BALTIMORE, ELECTED PRESIDENT—CONVEN- 
TION GOES TO SALT LAKE CITY IN 1912 


EAUTIFUL Rochester, one of the fore- 
most convention cities of America, was 
invaded on the night of September 6 

by a delegation of 500 embryo bankers and 
guests, come to take part in the ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Institute 
of Banking 

On the morning of September 7 the con- 
vention got into full swing at the Hotel 
Seneca, with addresses of welcome from 
Mayor Edgerton of Rochester; Henry C. 





Raymonp B. Cox 


AUDITOR FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE. 
NEW PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BANKING. 


The new president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking gained his first practical 
banking training in the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore. This was in 1901, 
When that bank was absorbed in 1903 by 
the First National of Baltimore, Mr. Cox, 
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then discount clerk, was 
First National Bank to assist in 
ing the dissolving bank. In 1909 he be- 
came a semi-official, with the title of 
auditor and this is his present connection. 

Mr. Cox, early realized the advantages 
held out to bank clerks by the American 
Institute of Banking study courses, and for 
four years remained a quiet, studious mem- 
ber. He first became an active worker for 
the Institute cause when called upon to 
uphold the honor of Baltimore chapter in 
debates with A. I. B. representatives from 
other cities. He has served on the Board 
of Governors of Baltimore chapter, and has 
held the offices of vice-president and presi- 
dent. Mr. Cox is a regular attendant at 
the Institute conventions, has always taken 
an active part in the proceedings and has 
served on many of the convention commit- 
tees. To Mr. Cox, as chairman of the 1911 
program committee, much credit is due for 
the splendid program prepared for the 
Rochester convention. The First National 
Bank of Baltimore has been represented at 
a number of State bankers’ conventions by 
Mr. Cox, whose Institute and _ individual 
activities have given him a broad acquain- 
tance and observation. 


retained by the 
liquidat- 


Brewster, president of the Traders Nation- 
al Bank, and 'T. H. Hamlin, president Gene- 
see Valley Trust Company. To these sin- 
cere words of greeting appropriate re- 
sponse was made by B. C. Downey of In- 
dianapolis, chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Institute, who stated in an 
inspiring way the real purpose of the Insti- 
tute and what the convention proposed to 
do. 

Then followed the address of the presi- 
dent, Ralph H. MacMichael of Seattle, in 
which he reviewed the year’s works and 
speke of the pleasure it had afforded him 
to visit the various chapters and observe 
the good work they were doing. 

The Thursday morning session came to a 
close immediately after the reading of the 
reports of the Executive Council, the sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates had the 
pleasure of listening to Hon. Edward B. 
Vreeland, vice-chairman National Monetary 
Commission, deliver an address on the “Re- 
serve Association of America.” 

Karly in his address, Mr. Vreeland said 
that the hanking system of the United 
States lacked leadership and a method of 
co-operation between ‘the banks, fixed and 
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DELEGATES ON TRIP THROUGIT 


regulated by law, under which their mighty 
resources could be fixed to ward off panic 
and distrust. He said further that it was 
difficult to imagine how the country’s sys- 
tem of note issue could be worse than it is. 
He continued as follows: 


Two great reforms, then, are needed In 
our system First, a currency based upon 
gold and commercial paper indorsed by 
banks, which will be responsive to the 
needs of business. Its increase and de- 
crease should be autematic. Following the 
example of the other great nations of the 
world, this note issue should come from 
a central organization, under regulation of 
law. 

Second, a mobilization of a part of our 





“LIVE ONES,” WAITING IN CANADAIGUA, N. 


PEAUTIFUL 





¥., 


“SON NENBERG,” 


CANADAIGUA, NEW YORK 


hundred 
of some 
be 


say, four or five 
in the hands 
where it can 


cash reserves, 
millions of dollars, 


central organization used 


instantly and in overwhelming quantities 
wherever needed. 

These two principles have been adopted 
by every civilized nation in the world ex- 
cept our own, although the method of ap- 
plying them varies in different countries. 
What we must do is to adopt these finan- 
cial principles and adapt them to _ the 
different conditions and needs of the United 


States. 
This that we could set 
up here the Bank of France or of Eng- 
land or of Germany or the United States 
tank of Andrew Jackson's time. None of 
these would Suitable for the conditions 


does not mean 


be 


TO TAKE THE 


TROLLEY BACK TO ROCHESTER 
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prevailing in the United States. Our peo- 
ple are especially afraid lest such an or- 
ganization, if created, shal] fall under the 
control of great financial interests or be- 
come the subject of political contention. 
It must be absolutely plain to our people 
that neither of these things can happen 
and that the paper money issued shail be 
as good as the present bond-secured cur- 
rency. 


National Reserve Association. 


intelligent man, who 
of the 
admit 


1 believe that any 
will study and understand the plan 
National Monetary Commission, will 





PRESIDENT NEW 
AND F, W. ELISWORTH, PUBLICITY MANAGER 


Cc. F. MINOR, YORK CHAPTER 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
that it is a plan under which money panics 
would be impossible, interest rates lower 


and more uniform, and financial or political 
control impossible. It embodies the best 
thought and discussion on the subject of 
the last three years. 

The Legislative Committee of the Amer- 
ican 3ankers’ Association, composed of 
more than twenty prominent bankers rep- 
resenting every section of the United 
States, after careful study has pronounced 
the plan fundamentally sound, recommend- 
ing, however, some changes in its organi- 
zation. It has been unanimously approved 
by professors of political economy and fi- 
nancial writers both in this country and In 


Europe. 
This plan creates a National Reserve 
Association located in Washington, with 


an authorized capital of three hundred mil- 
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lions of dollars. It can do business only with 


banks and with the government. Any bank 
which reaches a fixed standard, state or 
national, may be a stockholder to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent. of its own capital. The 
stock is non-transferable and cannot be 
voted by proxy. The governor and two 
deputy governors are appointed by the 
president of the United States, from a list 
of names, however, selected by the direc- 
tors of the Reserve Association. Under 


this plan the management is de-centralized. 
Under this plan while the note issue and a 
portion of the cash reserves are centralized, 
the management is de-centralized so that 
the whole country is equitably represented. 


Board of Forty-Five Directors. 


Under this plan the country is divided 
into fifteen districts. The board of Direc- 
tors consists of forty-five members and each 
one of the fifteen districts elects its own 
members of the board. Twelve directors 
must be selected who shall not be bankers 
or legislators, but who shall fairly repre- 
sent the industrial, agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the country. 

The dividends which ihe Reserve Asso- 
ciation may pay to stockholders are limited 
to five per cent., the balance of its earn- 
ings going into the treasury of the United 
States. The Reserve Association may pur- 
chase short-time commercial paper, but it 
cannot loan upon stocks or bonds nor pur- 
chase stock or bonds, except bonds of the 
United States and of the several states. It 
may issue bank-notes based upon forty per 
cent. of gold in its vaults and commercial 
paper indorsed by banks. 


The National Reserve Association is ex- 


actly opposite in principle to the United 
States Bank of Andrew Jackson’s time. 
That bank was a great monopoly; it was 


a money-making machine; it existed for the 
benefit of those who owned it; it was the 
enemy and competitor of every other bank 
in existence; it established branches in all 
the cities of the country; there was no 
limit upon the dividends it might pay; it 
was simply a great monopoly chartered by 
law. 
Would Prevent Monopoly. 


Reserve Association will be 

purpose of fighting and 
preventing monopoly. It will be impossible 
for it to monopolize, because its powers 
are limited by law. It will have no purpose 
to monopolize, because all of its earnings 
above five per cent, will go into the United 
States treasury. If the dividends of the 
Standard Oil Company could be limited by 
law to five per cent. and the balance of its 
earnings go into the United States treasury 
it is evident that its whole incentive toward 
monopoly would be destroyed. 

The -reform of our banking and currency 
system must be kept out of politics. There 
is no present division between parties upon 
this subject. It should be studied from @ 
scientific and economic standpoint rather 
than from the standpoint of partisan poll- 
tics. 

The bankers through their state organiza- 
tions, the business men through their trade 
organizations, and intelligent people gen- 
erally, should study the subject, agree upon 


The National 
created for the 
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the plan best suited for all parts of the 
country and then demand of Congress that 
it be enacted into law. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Vreeland’s ad- 
dress the prize essays on “The Reserve As- 
sociation of America,’ were read, and then 
the convention entered into a general dis- 
cussion on this subject, Mr. Vreeland an- 
swering convincingly all objections and 
questions that were advanced by the inter- 
ested delegates. 

The winner of the first prize for the best 
essay favoring the plan was John Works of 
Pittsburgh; second prize, Robert I. Simmons 
of Chicago. The first prize for the best 
essay opposing the plan was awarded to 
Alexander Wall of Milwaukee and the see- 
ond prize to E. A. Havens of Providence. 
The committee of award consisted of Fred I. 
Kent, vice-president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York and the first president 
of the Institute; A. H. Wiggin, president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, and 
Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president. of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

On Thursday night at 8 p. m., a session 
was held to consider amendments to the 
constitution of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


Fripay’s Sessions. 


It was nearly eleven o'clock before the 
delegates assembled for the first business 
session of the second day, but there was 
spirit and enthusiasm enough to make ap 
for the tardiness. Hon. Lawrence O. Mur- 
ray, Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States. was the principal speaker. 
He was introduced by the educational di- 
rector, George E. Allen, who presided, and 
addressed the gathering on the subject, 
“The Boy Who Gets Up.” 

“Gentleman,” Mr. Murray said, among 
other things, “the first rule that the boy who 
gets up must follow is the rule that re- 
quires him to know his business. The hard- 
est thing to find to-day in this country is 
the man or boy who brings back results 
and not always puzzled excuses. 

“The who gets up must be prepared 
to meet discouragements. If you have, in 
the warp and woof of your make-up the 
necessary voltage, opportunity will make th« 
contact, and you will surely win. 

“The next message I bring to the bov 
who gets up is that he must be accurate. If 
there is one rule that will make for success 
if vou follow it and for failure if you don't 
follow it, it is contained in the two words, 
‘be accurate. Never, under any circun- 
stances, turn in a piece of work with the 
statement that you believe it is right. Know 
it is right, or don’t turn it in. 

“The last message for the boy who gets 
up is ‘Keep out of ruts.’ The trouble with 
the young man of to-day is that he relies, 
not on himself, but on some will o° the wisp 
influence, political or social, to pull him up. 
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Keep out of ruts and prepare yourselves 
to fill the next position above your own. 
“And now, boys, just a word in closing, 
and remember it in the days to come. Be- 
lieve that vou will win because you want to 
win and because you think you are worthy. 
Be earnest, practical and prepared for high- 
cr work than the work you are doing. And 
remember that your best reserve is your 





KF. A. Cranpaui 


VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ciTy BANK oF 
CITICAGO, ELECTED MEMBER EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIE. BY FELLOWSHIP CLASS 


reputation in the community where you 
live as a square, straightforward, conserva- 
tive, conscientious banker.” 

Comptroller Murray was enthusiastically 
received and his words of encouragement 
found lodgment in responsive minds. He 
was cheered heartily on leaving the plat- 
form. 

Educational Director Allen then recog- 
nized the fellows who desired to enter the 
Chapman prize contest on “Institute Edu- 
cation.” The first prize for extemporaneous 
speaking was awarded to Andrew C. Dorris 
of the First National Bank of Nashville 
and the second prize to J. A. Broderick of 
New York. 

Friday afternoon's session was devoted to 
«a symposium on the subject of “Cost Ac- 
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counting in Banks,” one of the live topics 
of the day among banking men. E. H. En- 
sell of the National City Bank of New York 
and Harry Grut of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago talked 
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in no small measure, toward Setting a 
higher standard in the banking profession. 
1 am a thorough believer in organizations 
ot this type. United effort is a_ shortcut 
ov modern days. In the work of the in- 
stitute you are building men; you are mold. 














interestingly, based on their experience in jng character; you are supplying an atmos- 
these large institutions. phere which, let us hope, will never fail 
Friday night delegates, visitors and to respond to the drafts made upon it. 
guests made merry in the convention hall, The organization of the present body and 
Wa. M. Rosynpare 
ASSISVANT CASHIER MARKET AND FUITON NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, ELECTED 
MEMBER EXECUTIVE COUNCIL BY FELLOWSINIP CLASS. 


the entertainment taking the form of a 


smoker and Dutch lunch. 
Sarcapvay. SEPTEMBER 9. 

At the last morning's session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, President James 
G. Cannon of the Fourth National Bank, 
New York City, delivered an address, in 
which he said: 

My interest in the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking is of long standing, 
and the splendid development it has enjoyed 
has been a great satisfaction to me. The 
spread of its influence is plainly noticeable, 
and its teachings have not only materially 
benefited the individual, but contributed, 


constitution was finished 
in my office in the Fourth National Bank, in 
the spring of 1901, and I had the honor of 
being elected its first treasurer and a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees. On July 1, 
1901, after serving only a few months of 
his term, Mr. Cornwall, the first president, 
retired, and on August 2, 1901, I succeeded 
him, 


the drafting of its 


Stable 


This is a brief outline of my official con- 
nection with you, and, as an old officer, and 
as one of your friends, it therefore gives 
me great pleasure to be present and to 
address you upon this occasion, 

I was delighted when informed that this 
ccnvention was to be held in Rochester, 
for no one can visit this beautiful city in 


Institutions Here. 
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the Genesee valley, almost within hearing 
distance of the waves of Ontario, without 
being deeply impressed by its broad ave- 


nues, handsome residences and stately busi- 
ness and municipal buildings. Its great 
waterpower, its busy manufacturing estab- 
lishments, its numerous industries, all con- 
tribute to make it one of the most sub- 
stantial, as well as one of the most at- 
tractive cities of this great Empire state. 
Rechester is justly celebrated for her stable 
and conservative financial institutions, di- 
rected by men of broad views and a spirit 
of progressiveness, and this has contributed 
much toward the city’s general prosperity. 
This same spirit of progressiveness is plain- 
ly evident in the younger banking element, 
as is shown by their active campaign to 
secure this convention for their city. 

The Institute’s value to bankers is not yet 
fully appreciated. The great need today is 
for all-around bank employees; men who 
can be advanced to higher offices. Banking 
is being highly specialized, and the growth 
in many banks has, to all practical pur- 
poses, brought them to ‘‘departmentize.” 
Men are wanted who can realize the im- 
portance of each department and grasp the 
machinery of the whole bank; who can fit 
themselves into the intricate work with a 
knowledge of the whole. The banking 
world of to-day is not getting as good ma- 


terial as was the case several years ago, 
simply because many bright, active men 
seeking positions, feel that there is less 


chance of advancement in the 
than formerly. While consolidation and 
concentration continue, bank employees do 
not feel as strong and sure in their positions 
as formerly, and we are losing many valu- 
able men from our ranks. 


profession 


Possibilities for Young Men. 


I see in the Institute great possibilities 
for young men. Those who enter upon its 
work can, by proper application and atten- 
tion, attain a knowledge of banking as a 
whole which they cannot obtain as “depart- 
ment’? men, and also secure a surer footing 
which enables them to maintain and control 
good positions, no rnatter what may occur 
in the way of consolidation or otherwise. 
I believe the day is not far distant when 
bank officers will ask a candidate for a 
position to show his credentials as a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Banking. To that 
end the work of the Institute must con- 
tinue essentially practical in every depart- 
ment. What I mean by “practical” is that 
it must better fit men for the actual things 
they have to do, rather than by theorizing 
on things remotely related to the work. 
The theory of banking as written is one 
thing, but the actua] working of a bank, 
from day to day, with all the problems to 
be solved, is quite another thing. It is 
proficiency that is wanted by bank officers, 
and the Institute, through its classes and 
lectures, can make men more proficient 
and, with a higher degree of proficiency. 
they can earn larger salaries and increase 
their prospects of promotion. When the 
Institute, through its various workings, 
reaches the point where by its aid it en- 
ables a man to increase his pay, you have 
certainly solved the problem of its success. 

The volume of business is continually 
growing larger in this country. The buying 
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and selling of commodities, the transaction 
of all kinds of business, naturally become 
greater, and there is no line of business 
to-day needing trained experts more than 
banking men who can run departments on 
what is called the ‘‘new efficiency basis,” 
who by care and study can develop each 
separate department to its highest ser- 
vice at a minimum of expense. 


Enlarging Activities. 


institutions are endeavoring 
to give their depositors better and better 
service. They are enlarging their sphere 
of activities and doing things which twenty- 
five years ago were never considered as 
relating to the banking business. This is 
being done at a higher expense-ratio, and 
it has now become a study on the part of 
bank officers how to give the best service 
at a minimum of expense. 

As time goes on and financial institutions 
multiply, competition will become keener. 
The important question of interest on de- 
posit will force itself to the front, and 
this will bring up the question of how to 
offset interest payments and still handle 
business with maximum efficiency and mini- 
mum of expense; and every good bank 
officer has this constantly in his mind. 
This is why we are all turning to labor- 
saving devices, and we must now give 
equal attention to the efficiency of service 
of our employees. The machinery of a 
bank must move with as little lost motion 
as possible; that is why we insist upon 
punctuality, strict attention to duty, and 
have extra men at hand so that employees 
will not be overworked and the service to 
depositors delayed. 

These, and many other questions of like 
character, are receiving. the attention of 
bank officers. If the Institute in its work 
can answer some of these problems, it will 
receive the support and commendation of 
the entire banking fraternity, and there 
will be a hearty response to its calls for 
enlarged facilities, 

This demand for efficiency of service is a 
great boon to the progressive bank em- 
ployee because it affords the opportunity to 
develop his powers of observation and to 
study closely the requirements of modern 
banking. No matter in what department 
of a bank a man is placed, be he messen- 
ger or president, he can develop_ these 
powers and make a careful study of the 
institution with which he is connected, and 
by attending the meetings of the Institute 
he can familiarize himself with the methods 


The financial 


of other institutions, thus fitting himself 
for a better position, 
Prizes for Suggestions, 
I am heartily in favor of a plan which 


has been introduced into some banking in- 
stitutions: namely, the offering of prizes 
for the best suggestions in reference to the 
interior working of the bank. In the Fourth 


National Bank we have posted the follow- 
ing: 

The Fourth National Bank offers four 
prizes: $50, $25, $15 and $10, payable Decem- 
ber, 1911, for the best four original sug- 
gestions, the adoption of which will result 


in the improvement of the service, economy 
of administration, or general advancement 
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of the business. All suggestions must be 
submitted in writing not later than Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. 

This is an opportunity for everyone con- 
nected with the bank to show their indi- 
vidual interest in its welfare. 

James G. Cannon, President. 

I feel that if bank officers generally would 
foster a spirit of helpful suggestion from 
their employees they would save money, and, 
at the same time, would handle the work in 





B. O. Hiri 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF _ PITTSBURGII, 
ELECTED TO THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AT ROCHESTER 
the interior of the bank, as well as their 


dealings with the public, with a great deal 


more ease and satisfaction. 

This leads me to another matter which 
1 fee] should be taken up by every chapter 
of the Institute of Banking: 

1 am in favor of the appointment of a 


“confidential committee,”’ 
three to five of the best 
headed men in each chapter, to whom any 
member out of a position may make his 
wants known, and to whom bank officers 
may apply when they are in need of efficient 
men. I believe this is done in some chap- 
ters, but I would go one step further and 
permit this committee to receive applica- 
tions from members of the chapter, who, 
for good and sufficient reasons, desire to 
make a change in position. I believe such 
a committee would be welcomed by pro- 
gressive bank officers and I am sure it 
would be of great service to the members 


composed of from 
and most level- 
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who could feel that some one had their 
interests at heart. 
Hygienic Matters. 


I would also like to see a committee ap- 
pointed to educate men in simple hygienic 
methods. No man can succeed in business 
who neglects his physica] welfare; and in 
this day of intense competition, there fis 
no place for dull, stupid and listless men; 
men whose torpid livers make them cross, 
cranky and crabbed, and whose late nigths 
give them sleepy days in which they make 
errors, retarding the work of the whole 
bank; nor to the cigarette fiend whose yel- 
low fingers and dull eyes show that his 
brain is not working to its highest effi- 
ciency. A committee in each chapter cou 
do much toward pointing out a few things, 
not an elaborate number, to the men so 
they could protect themselves. To do good 
work, every man must recognize that he 
must put up certain barriers around him- 
self. No one can do it for him, but if the 
institute can, by simple methods, point 
out what some of these barriers are, it will 
do much for its membership. 

I would also have this committee bring 
before the various chapters for discussion, 
the question of banks supplying lunches for 
their employees, which is now being done 
more and more. All of these things make 
for efficient service. 

Before closing, I want to sound a note of 
warning in connection with the work of 


the Institute, and that is in reference to 
its politics. There seems to be a feeling 
or the part of a good many bank officers, 
and a good many young men connected 
with the Institute, that the politics of the 
Institute are taking up too much time and 
that there is more strife in that direction 


than in any other. 


Too Much Politics. 
From my intimate knowledge of many 
years’ standing with organizations of this 
character, the minute politics begin to 
enter into deliberations of conventions of 
this character, just that minute their use- 
fulness will cease, and I want to warn 
you young men that if these conventions 
simply degenerate into sirife for position 
and office, you will not accomplish the 
work for which the Institute was intended 
and that you will not receive the respect 
and consideration of the bankers of this 
country which you deserve. 

I am just old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the offices of an association of this 
character should seek the man and not the 
man the office, and in the estimation of 
many of the bankers of this country, what 
might be called the parent organization of 
the institute. The American Bankers’ As- 
sociation has altogether too much politics 
in it, and the time of the delegates at their 
conventions has been taken up entirely too 
much in the past in fixing up political 
fences rather than doing real business, and 
I hope as the Institute grows you will 
eliminate from it al] of these extraneous 
matters. 

In closing, I thank you for your kindly 
interest and attention, and hope what I 
have said may be of some service to the 
work of the nstitute. 
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Regarding the politics of the Institute, to 
which Mr. Cannan referred, there seems to 
be a wide divergence of opinion among the 
members as to its effects. Indeed the de- 
feated candidate for president, Byron W. 
Moser of St. Louis, said that he enjoyed his 
campaign for votes and was only sorry that 
he had not actively taken the field in other 
years for other candidates. The fight over 
the Fellowship Class came to the surface 
during the convention, but the zealous work 
of Mr. MacMichael, while president, and 
the earnest efforts of Executive Council 
chairman, B. C. Downey, have caused about 
sixty per cent. of the Fellows to secure the 
Instituie certificate, and others have ex- 
pressed their intention of taking the pre- 
scribed courses. 

The Saturday morning session wound up 
with the election of officers and the award- 
ing, through the council, of the 1912 con- 
vention to Salt Lake City. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Raymond B. Cox of Baltimore; vice- 
president, Joseph S. Bradley of Spokane; 


- 


secretary, Andrew C. Dorris of Nashville, 
Tenn.; treasurer, Carl F. Diether of St. 
Paul, Minn. Members of executive coun- 
cil, William H. Farr, Detroit; B. O. Hill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cox, for president, defeated Byron 
W. Moser of St. Louis, 287 votes to 189. 
For member of the executive council, 
Charles H. Marston of Boston, the retiring 
secretary, was defeated. These were the 
only two contests. 

William M. Rosendale, assistant cashier 
of the Market and Fulton National Bank of 
New York and an ex-president of New York 
Chapter, and F. A. Crandall, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of Chicago, were 
clected to the Executive Council by the Fel- 
lows Class. 

The 1911 convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking wound up with a de- 
lightful excursion trip through “Sonnen- 
berg.” Canadaigua, N. Y., the delegates 
going from Rochester on special electric 
cars, Chartered for the afternoon by Roches- 
ter Chapter. 


McGRAW ELECTRIC RAILWAY MANUAL 


TATISTICS published in the 1911 
edition of the McGraw Electric Rail- 
way Manual, which has just been pub- 

lished, show the miles of track, cars oper- 
ated and capitalization of electric railways 
of the country in 1910. Statistics are also 
included, giving the principal returns of the 
companies which make public the details of 
their financial results of operation. 

According to the total returns for 1279 

companies, the aggregate number of miles 
of track operated in 1910 was 40,088. These 
companies operated 89,601 cars and had 
$2,380,011.921 capital stock outstanding, and 
$2,302,094,296 funded debt outstanding. The 
total capitalization outstanding was $4,- 
682,106,217. In previous years, comparison 
of the returns made to this work of ref- 
erence have been given within a few weeks 
after publication of the volume in the Elec- 
tric Railway Journal, in connection with 
which the McGraw Electric Railway Manu- 
al is published. The returns this year, 
however, are published in the manual, to- 
gether with a comparison with the returns 
compiled in previous years. The compari- 
son shows a small increase in the operating 
companies, the number of which was 1,253 
in 1909. The total miles of track reported 
in 1909 was 40,490, and the decrease that is 
shown is due to the differences in the classi- 
fication of the figures for the two years. 
elimination of duplications in the re- 





ports of underlying and controlling cor- 
porations, makes an apparent decrease in 
ihe miles of track as well as in the total 
number of cars operated. The aggregate 
number of cars operated in 1909 was 91,953, 
according to the returns compiled for that 
year. A similar reduction is shown in capi- 
tal stock outstanding, which amounted to 
$2,427,935,397 in 1909. The apparent de- 
crease is due to the elimination, so far as 
could he determined, of inter corporate 
holdings of securities. The amount of fund- 
ed debt outstanding, on the other hand, 
showed an increase in 1910 as compared 
with 1909 of $77,294,060. The net change 
in total capitalization outstanding in 1910 
as compared with 1909, owing to the in- 
crease in funded debt, is a gain of $29,- 
370,584. The returns published in previous 
years in the Electric Railway Journal have 
not included a compilation of authorized 
capital stock and funded debt, but the totals 
for these items haye been compiled for this 
vear. They show the total authorized 
amount of stock of electric railway com- 
panies in United States in 1910 was $3,135,- 
143,005. The amount of authorized funded 
debt at the same time was $4,047,275,207, 
making a total authorized capitalization of 
$7,182,718,212. In the tables, returns are 
divided by States, and by groups of States, 
following the practice of the corresponding 
compilation in previous years. 
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A PARABLE OF BUSINESS 


By Carl Irving Robinson 


OT many years ago the banker, miller, 
wagon-maker and blacksmith were 
regarded as individuals of first im- 

portance in the village. Each was in close 
touch with, and highly respected by every 
resident because the village was small. 
It was not uncommon to see the banker 
bouncing a neighbor’s baby on his knee, or 
to have the blacksmith drop in for an 
evening’s chat, But the village grew into 
a thriving metropolis. Time did not per- 
mit these leading citizens to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the newcomers as they ar- 
rived, even had such a course been pos- 
sible. But how were they to be reached? 
How were they to learn that the banker 
paid interest on moneys? That the miller 
ground grist? That the blacksmith shod 
horses? That the wagon-maker made wag- 
ons? All but the banker decided in one 
voice: “We'll send our message, save our 
time and thus reap a larger profit through 
the multiplication of our efficiency. We'll 
send out representatives and then we'll ad- 
vertise.” This they did for many years. 
Their sales forces increased to an army 
and their businesses in proportion to the 
growing population. Their advertisements 
may be seen in all the magazines of the 
day, but mark you—they sent their sales- 
men and perfected their inside organizations 
before they advertised. 

But what became of the banker? When 
the others decided to send their messages, 
he withheld and said, “No! I will not so- 
licit business either by salesmen or adver- 
tising. I am great and influential enough 
to ignore the example of my fellow-trades- 
men. Instead of having to go to the people, 
the people will have to come to me—my 
services are indispensable.” For many 
years he pursued this policy until he heard 
of the wonderful success achieved by the 
others. *Twas true he profited somewhat 
by this success because it increased the 
capital of the community, kept the coffers 
of the other three full and inadvertently 
prospered his bank, as all this money 
passed through his hands. But he felt that 
still he was not at the root of his prob- 
lem. The thought annoyed him that per- 
haps he had made a mistake. Finally his 
attitude changed. He decided that his real 
field, his most prosperous field, lay in the 
individual residents of the metropolis, in 
their savings accounts. He had been handl- 
ing this business in a small way, of course, 
but had always regarded it as secondary. 
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But he awoke to the fact that the miller, 
blacksmith and wagon-maker each paid 
their employees, as did also a multitude of 
merchants and other business men of the 
city, and these employees held their money 
for quite a while before it again reverted to 
the banker. So why shouldn’t the banker 
have the use of these rainy-day funds until 
they were needed? 


Aw Error or ANALYSIS. 


The banker's policy changed. He decided 
to emulate the example of his prosperous 
townsmen, but he made an error right at 
the start, an error in analysis. Instead of 
properly summing up the factors of his 
proposed new-business campaign and _ ar- 
ranging them in logical order, he discard- 
ed the most potent one, personal solicita- 
tion, and commenced to advertise. First 
he patronized programs and other medi- 
ums of a complimentary nature, his pur- 
pose being to initiate the public gradually 
to his change of policy; later, he took 
small regular space in his local paper and 
inserted a dignified card of his bank. These 
efforts bringing little return, he changed 
the tone of his advertising, pointing out the 
advantages of saving and thrift, still to 
little avail. Finally, he re-analyzed his sit- 
uation. “Here is Smith, the wagon-maker,” 
he reasoned, “Smith has educated the pub- 
lic to leave all the details and trouble to 
Smith; to give Smith the order and he'll 
pay the freight and do the rest. When he 
receives a hint as to where business is to 
be had, he sends a man to present the mat- 
ter direct, reflecting all the many year’s 
honest dealing of Smith’s career. He has 
educated the public to expect this, and so 
has the miller and the blacksmith.” But a 
conflicting doubt interposed: “My business,” 
the banker pondered further, “is, of course, 
on a different basis, a higher basis, than 
Smith’s . . but is it? Is it beneath the 
dignity of my bank to solicit business or is 
it my duty to the public to apprise them of 
the advantages of my services? If the 
former, why does Brown, the insurance 
man, send out agents? His business is on 
a par with mine. Is it my personality that 
keeps my bank prosperous or is it the de- 
mand of the public for my institution? And 
in its relation to the public, is Smith's 
business different?” . . And a great 
light |dawned—conditions indeed had 
changed. 
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EpvucaTion IN Turi. 


There exists in this country an enormous 
class, a class composed of the younger 
element—clerks, stenographers, office man- 
agers, mill workers, laborers, etc., who sel- 
dom enter a bank until their habits have 
become so fixed that their account serves 
only as a means to keep their small sur- 
plus safe until they spend it. This is be- 
cause the typical young man or woman 
requires urging and careful education be- 
fore he or she can be induced to depart 
from the “easiest way” of living. But if 
properly approached and followed up, a 
majority of this class would very soon fall 
into the habit of saving, providing it didn’t 
demand embarrassing questions, the passing 
of uniformed attendants, pompous in their 
brass-button regalia, the entering of im- 
posing marble walls, etc. If a member of 
this class were approached tactfully and 
courteously, enlightened upon the details of 
a savings bank, the steps and rules attend- 
ant to starting a savings account and the 
advantages thereof, he would certainly 
enter enthusiastically into the spirit of 
thrift. 

Such a change in savings bank policy 
would be properly clothed in the light of 
a public philanthropy. It would benefit the 
wage-earner in spite of himself.. Once his 
account is secured, the man could be 
called upon regularly, preferably on pay 
day, and as a reminder a pocket or desk 
bank could be furnished him. He would 
be told that unless he chose, he needn't 
even enter the bank except to make with- 
drawals; that the solicitor would receipt 
for his money and credit his bank book. 
This plan would not be long in winning 
more friends than could ever be hoped for 
by advertising. In fact, advertising could 
be employed to augment the system of so- 
licitation. The client would be saving con- 
stantly, he would feel friendly towards the 
solicitor and regard the bank as his bene- 
factor. As many solicitors could operate 
as a close canvass of the territory justified. 
Special representalives could be employed 
among the workinemen of factories and 
industrial plants. The city could be plotted 
and canvassed thoroughly, just as a whole- 
sale grocer lays out his territorv. The 
movement would be expensive the first 
year, and probably wouldn't pay. but could 
it fail in two or three years with the ac- 
counts secured constantly increasing and 
new ones coming in all the time? An ad 
visory department could be a feature to 
prevent indiscreet investments and to keep 
In touch with the client’s business, that his 
future prosperity could be shared with the 
bank. 


Persona Soviciration. 


: The most progressive class of savings 
institutions in the larger cities are inaugu- 
rating a policy of solicitation and are plac- 
ing small banks, distributing literature, in- 


vading the schools and agitating the cause 
of saving generally, but to be a success 
this work must be followed up and the 
cases are few where this is being done. 
When a manufacturer succeeds in having 4 
retailer or jobber carry his product, his en- 
ergy does not end there. He sends his 
salesman to call regularly, to keep in close 
touch with the customer’s needs. Is there 
any good reason, when banking competition 
is growing keener every day, why the bank- 
er should not extend such service. Manu- 
facturers depend upon salesmen to create 
business as well as to secure it by competi- 
tien and a comparison of the statistics of 
the average American wage earner with 
these of other countries will show that the 
new business for: banks that remains to be 
secured would more than justify the ex- 
pense involved in developing it. The es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks would 
seem to make a radical move all the more 
urgent on the part of the savings bank 
fraternity. else, before long, the government 
will be keeping the surplus wages of the 
highest paid countrymen of the world, as 
the four per cent. inducement offered the 
saver is not a real inducement. If the real 
arguments were presented personally, such 
as the manifold possibilities of a savings 
account, how many men have become rich 
thereby, etc., the attitude of the prospective 
saver would change. And when savings 
banks are conducted upon a strictly modern 
business-getting basis, not only will the 
public, but the banker himself be greatly 
benefited by the change. From _ present 
indications, it seems that this condition is 
inevitable. 


In transmitting the manuscript of the 
foregoing article, the author writes: 


For several years past, I have been writ- 
ing the copy for some of Pittsburgh’s larg- 
est financial institutions. In this work, I 
have felt the lack of a strong organization 
of outside solicitors to not only follow up 
the leads obtained by advertising, but to 
create business by regular convassing. I 
have championed my views for the past five 
years until I have succeeded in interesting 
a large trust company to a point where it is 
about to inaugurate such a system. 

When the banking business is viewed 
broadly, there is really no reason why it 
should not extend the same personal ser- 
vice extended by all other businesses, And 
conditions seem to point to a time’ when 
the outside organization of a bank will be 
as well established and organized as the 
inside. The fact that a large savings institu- 
tion of this city is invading the schools 
and educating the scholars to the advant- 
ages of saving is one indication of this; 
organized national bank solicitors form an- 
other; particularly favorable bank statements 
published in large newspaper space form an- 
other—all are indicative of the fact that 
bank competition is growing keener every 
day. But the rich savings field seems to 
have been neglected. 











HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE First National Bank of Hunting- 

ton, W. Va., believes that a banking 

institution should be prepared to do 
more than receive and disburse moneys for 
its patrons, and has been for some time 
past perfecting its system of correspond- 
ence and tenders to its depositors the use 
of these facilities in carrying out important 
deals, closing and delivering contracts, mak- 
ing collections, and in the handling of mat- 
ters of consequence in any part of the 
world. 


The following advertisement appeared in 
a St. Louis newspaper recently: 


$100 REWARD 


In order to encourage the Savings Habit 
among the people of our city, I will give a 
reward of $100.00 in cash to the person who 
will show the LARGEST BALANCE to his 
credit in his savings book, based on Regular 
Savings Deposits, made weekly or monthly, 
between July 1, 1911, and January 1, 1912. 

This offer is good only when Deposits are 
made at the Savings Department of the 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 305 WN. 
Seventh St., between Olive and Locust Sts. 
—JACOB BERGER, 305 N. Seventh St. 


The bank drummer is a collateral devel- 
opment of bank advertising. Concerning 
him a writer in the Saturday Evening Post 
says: : 

The bank drummer, in all his phases, is a 
development of a relentless commercialism 
that is gradually leveling the barrier sepa- 
rating the professions from ‘“‘trade.’’” The 
banker of half a century ago would no sooner 
think of soliciting deposits than he would 
think of advertising, and yet both the 
solicitor and the advertisement now are gen- 
erally recognized as essential factors in the 
success of the modern bank, at least if it be 
located in any of the centres of population. 
Like the physician and the lawyer, the 
banker of former days was content to sit in 
his office and with patience and dignity 
await the pleasure of the outside world; but 
the few who have steadfastly clung to the 
traditions of that generation have beheld 
their institutions languish in the clutch of 
that most insidious of commercial diseases, 
“dry rot.’’ It cannot be said that the pro- 
fession has accepted all the twentieth-cen- 
tury innovations complacently, but even to- 
day, when the triumph of the modern schoo? 
is everywhere conceded, one occasionally 
hears an old-time banker call upon the 
shades of Hamilton and Morris in protest 
against the new order of things. 


A West Virginia bank prints a card con- 
taining the terms of the bad check law of 
that State. This is for distribution among 
its customers. 
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The Union Trust and Savings Bank of 
Spokane, Wash., gives away a large folding 
ownership map of the business district of 
Spekane, containing abundant advertising 
matter of the bank itself. 


The Savings Union Bank of San Fran- 
cisco publishes in booklet form a conven- 
tion address by its cashier, Mr. R. M. 
Welch, on “Segregation of Savings Depos- 
its.” 


Mr. Ralph Croy, assistant cashier of the 
Bank of Buffalo, sends us a collection of 
cards and leaflets used by that institution. 
One of the best is a “Directory of Banking 
Facilities.” This contains a floor diagram 
of the banking quarters, with reading mat- 
ter explaining the functions and services of 
the various departments and officers. 


Mr. John W. Wadden, president of the 
Lake County Bank, Madison, S. D., who 
has very good bank advertising ideas, 
writes: 

I am enclosing a folder now being 
sent out in large numbers by this 
institution. The idea of this adver- 
tisement, together with some of the 
material, having been gained from a 
copy of a newspaper advertisement 
which appeared in your good Maga- 
zine a number of months ago. 

Trusting that the same will prove 
of some interest to you, and assur- 
ing you that we find your advertis- 
ing ideas and suggestions of 
invaluable assistance. 


The copy referred to runs as follows: 
THE STRENGTH OF A BANK. 


In the discussion of Banks and Banking 
Methods, how often you hear this ques- 
tion: “How can the Average Person tell if 


o” 


a Bank is Sound and Strong? 





AN EARLY START 














BANKING PUBLICITY 


Because of the Interest in the Subject, 
and because « Bank is more or less a Pub- 
lie Institution, about which the People have 
a right to know, we propose to set forth 
briefly an Exposition of what Really Con- 
stitutes a Strong Bank and one Deserving 
of Your Vatronage. 

I. A Strong Bank must be well man- 
aged. Its Officers must be Capable Men 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
Bank’s Affairs and thoroughly alive to the 
best interest of its Patrons. 


LAKE COUNTY BANK is such a 
Bank, It is under the direct supervision of 
the State of South Dakota. Its direction 
has always been characterized by sober con- 
servatism and progressive management. Its 
Officers are honorable, trustworthy and 
capable business men. 


THE 


Il. A Strong Bank must have sufficient 
Cash Resources to meet all demands. This 
means that a large amount of money must 
he kept on hand, all of which is immediate- 
ly available for use in emergency, should 
one occur. 

THE LAKE COUNTY BANK ordinarily 
has 30 per cent. of its Deposits in Cash 
feserve. This considerably exceeds all the 


requirements of the laws of the State of 
South Dakota. 
Ill. A Strong Bank must have Ample 


Capital and Large Resources. 


THE LAKE COUNTY BANK is particu- 
larly proud of its position in this matter. 


Having a Capital of $50,000.00; Deposits of 
over $150,000.00 and Total Resources of over 
One-Half Million Dollars. 


IV. A Strong Bank must have a Flaw- 
less Record, and a Service for all Patrons 
alike, both large and small. 

The record of this Bank is one we are 
proud of. Over a period of Twelve Years, 
its Policy of Conservatism has brought to 
it the Confidence of the Public, and the 
active support of its Friends and Patrons. 


Having these Elements of Strength and 
Order; A Good Management; Large Re- 
sources; A Large Cash Reserve; and A 
Flawless Record, the Lake County Bank 
invites with assurance the Banking Business 
of the People of Lake County. 


LAKE CO. BANK, 
Manison, So. Daxora. 


The National Bank of Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y., prints its statement “so plain that 
all who read may understand.” This is not 
4 new “stunt,” but it is very effective. 


_The Savings Union Bank of San Fran- 
cisco does something in the line of safe de- 
posit advertising we have never seen so 
well done before. It prints on a card the 
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following suggestions as to what properly 
should be kept in a safe deposit box: 
BY INDIVIDUALS 


Court Decrees Diaries 


Jewelry Household Inventories 
Old Coins Contracts 
Deeds Rare Books 


Mortgages Deposit Books 


Trust Deeds Notes 

Receipts Wills 

Cancelled Checks and Sketches 
Notes Drawings 


Heirlooms Blue Prints 
Fire Insurance Policies Stocks 
Life Insurance Policies Bonds 


Accident Insurance Leases 
Policies Abstracts 
Memorandum Books’ Photographs 


BY MERCHANTS 


Mortgages Cash Books 


Contracts Ledgers 

Paid Invoices Notes 

Cancelled Checks and Stocks 
Notes Bonds 


Fire Insurance Policies Leases 
Inventories 


BY LODGES 


Rituals Notes 

Charter Record Books 

Seal Receipts 

Bonds Fire Insurance Policies 
Stocks Leases 


MAY BE PLACED IN STORAGE 


Furs Cut Glass 
Jewelry Costly Laces & Silks 
Silver Paraphernalia 


Rare China Rare Paintings 


“Thrift” is the title of a very good house 
organ issued by the Garfield Savings Bank 
Company of Cleveland, O. Enclosed in it 
is a blank reading as follows: 

I Hereby Subscribe to the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Garfield Savings Bank Co. 
Signature 
Address 


The above signed applicant for membership 
in 


THE STEADY SAVERS’ 


Hereby 


CLUB 
agrees to deposit at 4% interest, 
during the first week of every 
month, in the Garfield Savings Bank. If he 
fails to do so, the bank agrees to send him 
a reminder. 

Su.cocvces Enclosed to 


Open an Account Send to Above 


Apply to Present Account Keep 
The Pass Book. 
BGs oc cdcecccoveses office is most convenient, 


The First National Bank of Troy, O., 
which institution was founded in 1847 and 
has subscribed for the Banxers MacGazine 
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A NEAT CALENDAR 


for forty-eight years, issues a good booklet 
explaining ail the departments of its busi- 
ness. Old English sub-heads add dignity 
and “class” to the booklet. 


The Mechanics and Farmers Bank of 
Albany, N. Y., a hundred years old this 
year, commemorated its centenary by issu- 
ing a very handsome brochure, containing 
much matter of historical interest and thor- 
oughly illustrated. 


The Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., which consistently 
and continuously issues good advertising 
matter, recently sent out an imitation hand- 
written letter to women, as follows: 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Dear Madam: 

It is always in season and ‘‘good 
style’ to talk to you of your own 
affairs in relation to banking of 
which the average woman is not so 
well informed as she should be. 

A woman performs her duties so 
nobly that she becomes an inspira- 
tion and a force that holds men to 
that which is best and noblest in 
life. 

Every woman owes a duty to her- 
self and to her children as well in 
learning something of business and 
business methods. 

Banks are the only institutions 


BACKGROUND. 


helpful to woman in the careful and 
prudent handling of her money mat- 


ters. fanks al easily reached and 
glad to co-operate and serve. 

First, the bank account with this 
institution is a convenience, It is 
simple and safe and it gives you a 
record of all transactions, If you 


a 


e wealthy, it proves of great use- 
fulness. If you have saved this bank 
gives you a plan to increase the sav- 
ing. This saving permits of thé 
gratification of some cherished fancy 
or becomes of great value in the day 
when ready money is a necessity. 
Saving and spending through the 
bank gives business ideas and in- 
formation that will stand every 
woman in good stead in a day when, 
upon her own knowledge, depends the 
proper management of her finances. 

Then, the future of the children 
depends on their knowledge of the 
value of money, so, if there is any 
one woman who needs bank protec- 
tion and advice conducive to business 
training, you are that woman, for, it 
not only helps you but enables 
you to train your child along a very 
essentia] line. 

Read this letter again carefully. 
Consider it and remember you must 
act and that the Wachavia Bank 
and Trust Co. is ready to help. 
Yours truly, 


C. L. GLENN, Advg. Mer. 























DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


CCORDING to Finance, published in 
Cleveland, O., the six leading banks 
that are systematic and persistent 

advertisers show a growth of deposits dur- 
ing the seven years from 1904 to 1911, of 
no less than $57,873,308. The largest gain 
among the banks is that of the Citizens’ 
Savings & Trust Company, a very large ad- 
vertiser. which contributed $16,076,923 of 
the above tetal. 

As a noticeable contrast to the gain of 
the banks using modern methods of adver- 
tising is the gain of those institutions that, 
practically speaking, do no advertising at 
all except to publish their statements as 
required by law. ‘The six leading banks in 
this class show a gain during the seven 
years of only $11,965,359, which is less than 
20 per cent. of the gain of the banks which 
advertise. 

It would probably be unfair to attribute 
this showing solely as the result of adver- 
tising, since the bank advertising is usually 
active in all business-getting departments ; 
nevertheless the figures are extremely inter- 
esting. 


Sh 
is 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list by writing 
to the editor of this department. Watch 
each month for new names and add them 
to your list. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr.. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stuart Wilson, Cashier, State National 
Bank of Texarkana, Ark. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

_T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Chambersburg 
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W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

H. M. Jefferson, Cashier, Bank of Coney 
Island, Coney Island, N. Y. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 


Branch, N. Y. 
W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
George J. Schaller, 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 
B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 


Cashier, Citizens 





MANY VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

We will be glad to have the Franklin 
Society listed among those who are willing 
to exchange advertising copy and printed 
matter regarding banking publicity. 

We take opportunity herewith to men- 
tion that we have had many valuable sug- 
gestions out of your bank publicity de- 


partment. _ 
H. A. Wrters, 2d Vice-President 


The Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, New York. 
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A PAGE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
A Few Comments on the Bank Advertisements 
Reproduced 
HAT collection of eleven bank 


tisements contains some _ very 


adver- 


good 


ones. In fact, there is only a single 
“dead one” in the lot—that of the Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., bank. Still some of them 


could he improved. 


FARMERS AND MERCHAN'TS 
TRUST COMPANY—Mr. Pecksniff has 
been robbed! and it may happen again, but 
let us hope that this awful explosion will be 
a lesson to Mr. Pecksniff and that hereafter 
he will keep his funds in the bank. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY—This 
is an unusual typographical arrangement. 
We think perhaps there is some space 
wasted in it and fear that it is rather 
hard reading. We like the advertisement 


just below it and the one to the right of 
it much better, because they are easily 
read, 











SEABOARD BANK—As_ just stated, 
this is good as to type and display. It is 
quite « consistent piece of copy, too, al- 
though there is some redundancy in the 
second paragraph, and it is too bad to end 
the advertisement with a proposition, which 
thetoricians consider a weak ending. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY—Too 
much matter. The same story could be told 
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in a good many less words. This ad. is 
called a “Bulletin,” but it is more like an 
instalment of a serial story. Boil it down! 


AMERICAN UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY-—Here’s another long one, but as it 
is the announcement of a department bank, 
we must expect something like a depart- 
ment store advertisement. That is good 
savings talk in the rule box, but it should 
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have been set larger and without the con- 
fusing rule effect around it, and it is not 
necessary to display the name of the insti- 
tution twice in the advertisement. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
BANK—This is a good idea, only it would 
have been better had the bank-book guide 
post jutted outside of the border of the 
advertisement somewhat, the post forming 
part of the border. Also, as the straight 
and narrew pathway to thrift does not lic 
through the Sahara desert or the Russian 
steppes, why not make the view along the 
road more attractive? 


MUTUAL NATIONAL BANK—The 
whole atmosphere of this advertisement is 
high toned and conservative. One of the 
few known instances where a bank adver- 
tises the fact that it is small. Just one am- 
biguity—what is an “investment type” of 
man? 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TOMB- 
STONE— A tombstone is our idea of some- 
thing not to use in a bank advertisement. 
But if that’s the name of your town, what 
are you going to do about it? If this was 


only a trust company, one could say, 
“Requiescat in pace, we'll take care of his 
estate.” However, we can say this for the 
tombstone, it is bound to attract attention, 
and that is the first duty of an advertise- 
ment. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK—This is a 
splendid illustration of the right way to 
turn attention from a matter of popular 
interest in the community to the bank in 
its relation to that matter. Excellent dis- 
play and arrangement. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK—A_ good 
snappy little ad. that clinches a point in 
five seconds. 

MERCHANTS AND MECHANICS 
SAVINGS BANK—Very telling illustra- 
tion and headline, but that family does not 
look as if it had “Capital and surplus over 
$550,000." Oh, that refers to the bank. 
Well, then, it ought to be down below the 
signature, along with “Under Direct Super- 
vision of the United States, etc.” Then set 
the body of the text in a little larger type 
and you would have a savings advertise- 
ment hard to beat. 


LET’S CHOOSE EXECUTORS* 


By Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 


HREE centuries ago, Shakespeare put 
into the mouth of King Richard II 
these words, “Let’s choose executors 

and talk of wills,’ and that defeated and 
despondent monarch for a moment reflects 
and then adds: 

“And yet not so—-for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground.” 

And even in this day, notwithstanding the 
great wealth of this country, where statis- 
ties show that more than two hundred mil- 
lion dollars are annually given away to 
charitable, educational and kindred institn- 
tions through the medium of wills alone, yet 
out of every hundred persons dying in mod- 
ern times, sixty-five per cent. leave no es- 
tates at all, and less than ten per cent. trans- 
mit property of a greater value than five 
thousand dollars. 

The general interest of the public in last 
wills and testaments is amazing. These 
words which men speak or write for the 
last time have ever possessed a_ peculiar 
value in the minds of the people. When a 
man comes face to face with death and un- 
dertakes the final disposition of his worldly 
Possessions, he lays bare his heart and his 
conscience as he does on no other occasion; 
it is from his will that we know his treas- 


*An address delivered before the Nebras- 
ka Bankers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention, Sept. 18, 1911, Omaha, Neb. 


ures, the grace with which he gives, and by 
it we can frequently measure his fitness for 
a life in the world beyond. 

For genuine and authentic depositories of 
human idiosyncrasies and whimsical pecn- 
liarities, as well as lofty sentiments and 
noble thoughts on high themes, there is 
nothing comparable with the last will and 
testament. An eminent legal writer on wills 
says: 

The law concerning wills is a _ subject 
which has fascinated the greatest minds of 
the legal profession from the earliest dawn 
of the science of English jurisprudence to 
the present day; and it must always con- 
tinue to exercise a commanding influence 
over the attention of the moralist the 
statesman and the jurist. The delicacy of 
the matters with which it deals renders it 
extremely difficult of application, in spite 
of the simplicity to which the refinements 
of modern jurisprudence have reduced its 
rules; for nowhere do the _ infirmities of 
human nature appear in all their hideous 
nakedness, and nowhere do the hallowed 
and unsuspected virtues of common-place 
lives shine forth with so clear a lustre as 
in the musty records of the probate court. 

Those faded and yellow documents reveal 
the secret springs of human motives as 
they are revealed nowhere else this side 
of the final judgment seat. To a student 
of human nature, the open pages of a dead 
man’s will, no matter how long ago he may 
have penned the words, have an absorbing 
interest from the volumes that may be read 
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between the lines. The whole gamut of 
human passions finds expression in such 
instruments: pride, ambition, love, hypoc- 
risy, avarice, charity—every motive from 
saintly benevolence to malignant revenge. 

Testamentary dispositions of property 
have come down to us from the earliest 
times. We may group among the first the 
legendary wills of Adam, Noah, Job, and 
the actual will of the Patriarch Jacob; we 
find in Mohammedan lore that Adam had 
the assistance of legions of angels in the 
preparation of his will, and that the Arch- 
angel Gabriel set his seal as a witness; there 
is respectable authority for the belief that 
Noah disposed of his estate (the earth) in 
three parts. In the Vatican at Rome is a 
curious and unusual document, discovered 
in 1839 by Cardinal Mai, wherein Job dis- 
posed of his earthly possessions. In Genesis 
we find the statement that Jacob gave unto 
his son Joseph a portion above his brethren, 
which he took out of the hand of the Amor- 
ite with his sword and his bow. The old 
Egyptians knew a thing or two; they un- 
derstood human nature, and at their great 
feasts it was a custom to bring in a skele- 
ton, that the merry-makers might not con- 
fine their thoughts entirely to the dusty af- 
fairs of life: and these Egyptians wrote 
wills, too, thousands of years before they 
were known in Europe. Such a document 
was unearthed a few years ago at Kahun; 
it is dated forty-five hundred years ago, and 
yet is so curiously modern that it might be 
granted probate to-day. 

Seven hundred years before Christ, Sen- 
nacherib left a will, and among other an- 
cient documents of this nature may be men- 
tioned the wills of Plato, Aristotle, Pe- 
trarch, Augustus Cesar, the poet Virgil, 
Christopher Columbus and Martin Luther. 

It is true that men of wealth sometimes 
have exceedingly limited views in all matters 
but money-making, and this is particularly 
so in wills. Many forget that distribution 
at the end of life’s journey is quite as im- 
portant as accumulation, and they dislike 
the idea of inevitable surrender, and ignore 
it, or reluctantly face the ordeal. Men are 
frequently beset by emotions of fear and 
favor in will-making, and the will-writer 
finds many attempts on the part of testa- 
tors to square past delinquencies and _sat- 
isfy wneasy consciences; for a will is that 
which lives after one, and wounds inflicted 
cannot be remedied, or neglect repaired. I 
have selected extracts from some curious 
and unusual wills, as well as from those of 
famous persons—a few of the former I will 
now mention: 


I. 


On December 21st last a party of Cana- 
dian Roval Northwest Mounted Police left 
Fort McPherson, on the delta of the Mc- 
Kenzie River, on the Arctic Ocean, fer 
Dawson, in charge of Captain W. J. Fitz- 
gerald, with three trains of five dogs each. 
They lost their way in.a severe snow storm, 
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and all perished on the banks of the Peel 
River, after their supplies had given out 
and they had been driven to the terrible ne- 
cessity of eating their dogs. The tempera- 
ture is said to have ranged from fifty to 
seventy degrees below zero. A relief expe- 
dition found the bodies of these men in 
March last. Captain Fitzgerald realized 
that his end was near and left a crude will, 
which was found in one of his pockets, and 
which had evidently been written with a 
piece of charred wood. A copy furnished 
me by the Canadian authorities reads as fol- 
lows: 

All money in despatch bag and bank, 
clothes, ete., I leave to my dearly beloved 
mother, Mrs, John Fitzgerald, Halifax. God 
bless all 


II. 


About a month ago there died in Shelby 
County, Tennessee, one James English, a 
wealthy farmer. It appears that when Mr. 
English came to Shelby County some twen- 
ty years ago his sole possession was one gray 
mule, named Jennie. By his will he makes 
the following provision: 


My heir must keep the mule, Jennie, until 
she dies, not ride her nights, feed her well 
and provide a good stable. He must not 
work her in the daytime. I bequeath $1,000 
to pay for this. 


IIT. 


About the year 1875, “Scotch” John Wil- 
son, a native of Scotland, living near Te- 
cumseh, Nebraska, it is said, drove his son, 
John Wilson, from his home. It seems that 
father and son had disagreed, and the son 
rode away on a circus train and never saw 
his parents again. 

A few years ago the elder Wilson died 
and left an estate valued at thirty thousand 
dollars. By his will he directed that his 
estate should be turned over to any claim- 
ant that appeared and said he was the 
missing son and who could answer thirty 
questions. These thirty questions dealt 
largely with family history, dates and other 
matters which were peculiarly within the 
knowledge of the son. The son appeared 
quite recently, after an absence of thirty- 
five years, «and having satisfactorily an- 
swered the questions before the Probate 
Court, was awarded the estate. After hav- 
ing received it, he said, “I would have pre- 
ferred to have seen my mother rather than 
to take this money.” 


[Vi 


In 1910, submarine No. 6 of the Royal 
Japanese Navy was sunk while manceeuv- 
ring off Kura; Lieutenant Saguma and 
fourteen men were lost. While the sub- 
marine was at the bottom of the sea and 
this commander and his men were slowly 
choking to death, the lieutenant wrote his 
will, which was subsequently recovered and 
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forwarded to the Emperor. It is a striking 
instance of the spirit of sacrifice found in 
the Japanese character. 


We 


In November, 1909, three hundred miners 
were entombed at Cherry, near Spring Val- 
ley, Illincis. Only a few escaped. Two of 
the imprisoned miners wrote wills, which 
are particularly pathetic instruments. One 
will, addressed to the testator’s wife, is in 
part as follows: 

I think my time has come. You know 
what my property is. We worked for it 
together and it is all yours. This is my 
will, and you must keep it. You have been 
a good wife. May the Holy Virgin guard 
you. I hope this reaches you some time, 
and you can read it. It has been very quiet 
down here and I wonder what has become 
of our comrades. Good-by until heaven 
shal] bring us together, 


The other will reads: 
If I am dead, give my diamond ring to 
Mamie Robinson. It is coming to the post- 


office. Henry can have the ring I have in 
my good clothes. 


Vi 


Probably the legatee who stood the least 
chance of realizing was the Devil. An at- 
tempt was made to make him a land owner 
in Finland. A few years ago a queer old 
native of that country devised all his prop- 
ery to the Devil, without attempting to es- 
tablish the identity of the devisee. The 
Devil’s claim was disregarded and the prop- 
erty went to the heirs of the testator. 

One writer suggests that the testator de- 
sired to make a good impression on his 
Satanic Majesty with a view to conciliating 
him; another writer suggests that even the 
name of the Devil in a will is better than 
none. 

VII. 


One of the most unique wills ever re- 
corded was filed at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The testator, Charles Hastings, left 
several garden lots and buildings valued at 
fifty thousand dollars to the Lord Jesus, 
with the explanation that he is the rightful 
owner of all lands according to the Bible, 
the first book of Laws. The testator was 
a resident of Ashburnham, and a well-known 
citizen. 

It may be safely surmised that the title 
to this property will vest in the heirs of the 
testator. 

VIII. 


Not long ago the judiciary committee of 
the Privy Council of Great Britain was 
called upon to pass on the validity of a 
testamentary devise made four hundred 
years ago by a resident of India, whereby 
certain lands were conveyed to the use of 
an idol. ; 
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It appears that one of the descendants of 
the original testator, after a lapse of four 
centuries, attempted by a subsequent will 
to devise the same property, which had been 
formerly conveyed to the use of the idol. 
The Privy Council upheld the original gift, 
and the lands are still reserved for the use 
of the idol. 

IX. 


Baron Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel was born 
in Germany, near Manheim, Baden, of a 
noble and wealthy family, in 1730. When 
he was quite young he ventured into the 
New World with a fortune of two hundred 
thousand dollars. He was a man of great 
note, establishing iron and glass works and 
other industries, and built an elegant man- 
sion at Manheim, in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Stiegel, by his will, or a kindred instru- 
ment, gave the ground on which the old 
Lutheran Church at Manheim was built in 
1770, the annual rental being “one red rose 
in the month of June forever.” 

The payment of the rose occurs on the 
first Sunday in June, and is an annual cere- 
mony of great interest. Visitors come from 
all over the country to attend the cere- 
mony. 


X. 


An English gentleman, who had from his 
earliest years been educated with the most 
violent prejudices against the Irish, came, 
when advanced in life, to inherit a considerable 
property in the County of Tipperary, but 
under the express condition that he should 
reside on the land. At his death his execu- 
tors were extremely surprised, upon open- 
ing the will, to find the following disposi- 
tion: 


1 give and bequeath the annual sum of 
ten pounds, to be paid in perpetuity out of 
my estate, to the following purpose. It is 
my will and pleasure that this sum shal] be 
spent in the purchase of a certain quantity 
of the liquor, vulgarly called whiskey, and 
it shall be publiciy given out that a certain 
number of persons, Irish only, not to exceed 
twenty, who may choose to assemble in 
the cemetery in which I shall be interred, 
on the anniversary of my death, shall have 
the same distributed to them. Further, it 
is my desire that each shall receive it by 
half-a-pint at a time till the whole is con- 
sumed, each being likewise provided with 
a stout oaken stick and a knife, and that 
they shall drink it all on the spot. Knowing 
what 1 know of the Irish character, my 
conviction is, that with these materials 
given, they will not fail to destroy each 
other, and when in the course of time the 
race comes to be exterminated, this neigh- 
borhood at least may, perhaps, be colonized 
by civilized and respectable Englishmen. 


XI. 


In the year 1691, there was born in Paris, 
one Paul Duhalde. This individual, who 
acquired a large fortune, entered into a 
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partnership with God, and an agreement 
was drawn up in regular and _ technical 
form. He dealt in precious stones. Duhalde 
bound himself not to enter into any other 
partnership. 

By his will he directed that that portion 
of his estate which belonged to God should 
be given to the poor; his young widow and 
infant son contested the will; one of the 
highest courts in France held that the will 
and codicils of Duhalde should be fulfilled 
according to the desire of the testator. 


XII. 


Mr. John B. Luther died recently in San 
Francisco, leaving an estate valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars. By his will it 
seems clear that he desired to “anticipate 
the past” in so far as widows and children 
were concerned: 


I do hereby declare that I am not mar- 
ried and that I have no children. I have 
noticed, however, the facility with which 
sworn testimony can be procured and pro- 
duced in support of the claims of alleged 
widows and adopted children, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of such claims in recent 
years. I therefore make express provision 
in this my last will as follows: I give and 
bequeath to such person as shal] be found, 
proved, and established to be my surviving 
wife or widow, whether the marriage be 
found to have taken place before or after 
the execution of this will, the sum of $5, 
and to each and every person who shall be 
found, proved, and established to be my 
child by birth, adoption, acknowledgment, 
or otherwise, and whether before or after 
the execution of this will, the sum of $5, 
and I declare that I do intentionally omit to 
make for any .of the persons in this para- 
graph referred to any other or further proe- 
vision. 


XIII. 


A remarkable will was that of Mr. 
Berkeley, an Englishman of fortune, who 
died May 5, 1805, at Knightsbridge. By 
his will, he left a pension of twenty-five 
pounds to four of his dogs. Some one 
having observed to him that a portion of 
the sums he spent on them would be better 
employed in relieving his fellowmen, he re- 
plied, “Men have attempted my life, whereas 
it was to a dog that I owe that I am alive.” 

Indeed, it appeared that in traveling 
through France, Mr. Berkeley had been at- 
tacked by brigands and had been saved by 
his dog; the four animals he pensioned were 
descendants of this dog; when Mr. Berkeley 
came to die, he desired that two arm chairs 
he brought to his bedside, and his four 
dogs seated on them; he received their last 
caresses, which he returned with the best 
of his failing strength, and died in their 
paws. 

By an article in his will, he ordered that 
the busts of his four dogs, descendants of 
the dog who saved his life, should be carved 
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in stone and placed at the four corners of 
his tomb. 


XIV. 


Mr. Jonathan Jackson of Columbus, Ohio, 
died some thirty vears ago, and by his will 
ordered his executors to erect a cats’ home, 
the plans for which he had drawn out with 
great care and thought. 

The building was to contain dormitories, 
a refectory, areas for conversation, grounds 
for exercises, and gently sloping roofs for 
climbing, with rat-holes for sport, an 
“auditorium” within which the inmates were 
to he assembled daily to listen to an ac- 
cordion, which was to be played for an 
hour each day by an attendant, that instru- 
ment being the nearest approach to their 
natural voices. 

The testator gives as his reason for thus 
disposing of his property that “it is man’s 
duty as lord of animals to watch over and 
protect the lesser and feebler, even as God 
watches over and protects man.” 


XV. 


In the great Campo Santo (cemetery) in 
the old-time city of Genoa are many 
queer monuments, but the strangest of all 
is the life size figure of an aged woman on 
a massive base. During her life time she 
sold sausages, and by her will directed that 
after her burial a monument should be 
erected above her reamins that would sig- 
nify her trade. Her executor followed her 
instructions, and the statue is a faithful 
likeness of the woman at her chosen occu- 
pation. 

In her hands, extended before her, are 
strings of sausages and liver puddings, and 
her quaint costume is copied from one worn 
while she was actively engaged in trade. An 
explanatory inscription is engraved on the 
monument. 

XVI. 


An old English farmer, in giving instruc- 
tions for his will, directed that a legacy of 
one hundred pounds be given to his widow. 
Being informed that some distinction was 
usaully made in case the widow married 
again, he doubled the sum; and when told 
that this was quite contrary to custom, he 
said, with heartfelt sympathy for his pos- 
sible successor, “Aye, but him as gets her'll 
deserve it.” 


XVII. 


The relatives of a certain testator in Mis- 
souri made an attack upon his will, for the 
reason, among others, that he believed that 
Willian Jennings Bryan was not honest, and 
that William McKinley was unfit to be 
President, and that he (the testator) would 
make a better president than either of them. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri declined 
to say that he was insane, and upheld the 
will. Ordinary mortals are very strict i 
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measuring craziness; the courts are much 
more lenient in their judgments, and seem 
inclined to view that all men are sane, only 
some are less so. 


XVIII. 


A certain gentleman charged his wife 
with putting tongs into his bed to make him 
uneasy and uncomfortable. Whether the tongs 
were hot or cold is not stated by the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut, but that court 
did sustain the will and said that such acts 
were more attributable to the heart than to 


the head. 
) ti @ 


The Supreme Court of Michigan decided 
that a disposition on the part of an in- 
dividual to give his services to the United 
States Government in the management of 
its financial affairs, did not necessarily 
show insanity, and added that if it did, few 
of us would escape. 


Wits or Famous Persons. 


I now direct your attention to another 
class of wills, those of famous persons. In 
this connection let me say that many dis- 
tinguished men die without wills. General 
Grant left no will, and it may be added, 
left no estate at all. Abraham Lincoln left 
no will, but he left a large estate for those 
days; his personal property exceeded in 
value one hundred thousand dollars. 


The will of George Washington was 
written with his own hand at Mount Ver- 
non; it is an exceedingly voluminous docu- 
ment, and one of historical interest. In 
one clause he provided that if, unhappily, 
any dispute should arise over his will, all 
such matters should be “decided by three 
impartial and intelligent men, known for 
their probity and good understanding—two 
to be chosen by the disputants, each having 
the choice of one, and the third by those 
two—which three men thus chosen shall, un- 
fettered by law or legal constructions, de- 
clare their sense of the testator’s intentions; 
and such decision is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to be as binding on the parties as if 
it had been given in the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 

A copy of this will is on file in the city 
of Washington, where may also be found 
those of several presidents and many Ameri- 
cans of world-wide fame. 


The will of. Shakespeare was written in 
1616. Near the conclusion of this interest- 
ing document is this item: “I give unto my 
wife my second best bed, with the furni- 
ture.” 

But, even the great Shakespeare could 
not, by such a provision, preclude his wife 
from the enjoyment of other property which 
the law gave her. 


Dean Swift, the author of “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” gave by will to a friend, the Rev- 
erend John Grattan, a silver box in which 
the freedom of the city of Cork was pre- 
sented to him, in which he desired “the said 
John to keep the tobacco he usually chew- 
eth, called Pigtail.” 


Columbus, the great sailor, by his will 
disposed of the Book of Hours given him . 
by Pope Alexander VI, and directed that 
his remains be buried in his native Genoa. 


The will of Martin Luther is under a 
glass case in the Heidelberg Library, and 
can be inspected by visitors. 


The will of Napoleon, with many codicils, 
written in lonely St. Helena, is an exceed- 
inglv iengthy document; it was for a long 
time at Old Doctors’ Commons in London, but 
was returned to the French Government at 
the request of Emperor Louis Napoleon. 


The will of the gifted actor, Garrick, 
whose appearance on the stage used to call 
forth thunders of applause, closes with the 
mournful comment, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi” 


John Jay, in his will, speaks of God in 
these words: 

His protection has accompanied me 
through many eventful years, faithfully em- 
ployed in the service of my country; and 
His providence has not only conducted me 
to this tranquil situation, but also given 
me abundant reason to be contented and 
thankful. Blessed be His holy name. ‘ 
I would have my funeral decent, but not 
ostentatious. No scarfs—no rings. Instead 
thereof, I give two hundred dollars to any 
one poor deserving widow or orphan of this 
town, whom my children may select. 


The first monument erected in this coun- 
try to a woman was that to the memory of 
Margaret Haughery, of New Orleans. This 
monument stands in Margaret Place, not far 
from Canal Street in that city. The figure 
is that of a woman sitting in a rustic chair, 
dressed in a plain skirt and loose sack, with 
a simple shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
her arm encircling a child. 

By her will she left half a million dollars to 
charitable institutions of New Orleans. 
When quite young she was left a widow 
and shortly thereafter lost an only child; 
her life-work began as a laundress in the 
St. Charles Hotel, and subsequently, she 
amassed a fortune in the bakery business; 
she could not write, and her will is signed 
with a mark. 

The monument was obtained by popular 
subscription. At the time of her death, 
business was suspended in the city of New 
Orleans, and her funeral sermon’ was 
preached by the Archbishop; a thousand 
orphans, representing every asylum, occu- 
pied seats of honor; her life and her fort- 
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une were spent in aiding charitable insti- 
tutions, and she scattered bread to all de- 
nominations alike. 


Patrick Henry, by his will, provided that 
if his wife remarried she was to be deprived 
of every gift, legacy, authority and power 
given her under his will. The widow in 
due time did marry and her spouse was 
Judge Edmund Winston, who was Patrick 
Henry’s cousin. 


On the other hand, the celebrated orator 
and statesman, Gouvernour Morris, of New 
York, married late in life Anne Ran- 
dolph, who bequeathed to her a handsome in- 
come, and then provided, if she remarried, 
that the income was to be doubled. 


Paul Revere, the famous rider, lies buried 
in the peaceful little Granary Cemetery in 
the busy heart of Boston. His will is 
a beautifully constructed instrument. He 
seemed to have some feeling against a 
grandson, for he says, “It is my will that 
my grandson Frank (who now writes his 
name Francis) shall have no part 
of my estate, except one dollar, which is 
here bequeathed to him.” 


John Randolph of Roanoke, Daniel Web- 
ster, Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, Hen- 
ry Clay, and Robert E. Lee, by their wills, 
respectively, freed slaves. John Randolph 
remarked, “I give and bequeath all my 
slaves their freedom, heartily regretting that 
I have ever been the owner of one.” Some 
three hundred bondsmen were freed under 
this provision. 


Daniel Webster, speaking of his colored 
servants, said, “They are very well deserv- 
ing, and whoever comes after me must be 
kind to them.” 


John Marshal! and Henry Clay desired 
that their slaves be returned to Africa, and 
ample provision was made to carry out 
their wishes. 


General Tee said, “Nancy and her chil- 
dren at the White House New Kent I wish 
liberated.” 

So it would seem that all of these great 


characters had very decided views upon 
the propriety of slavery. 

John Ericsson built the Monitor and 
other engines of destruction, but the 


rattle of drays, the crowing of cocks, 
the barking of dogs, and the playing 
of pianos were too much for his 
nerves. There is in existence a receipt for 
five dollars paid to a certain individual by 
Mr. Ericsson for the removal of a dog and 
the agreement not to keep one on his prem- 
ises for the period of a year. He bought 
up his neighbors’ chickens to secure the 
privilege of wringing their necks, and 
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bought off the piano-playing young ladies 
in the neighborhood by valuable gifts. 

His fortune at the time of his death 
amounted to about one hundred thousand 
dollars, and his claims against the Govern- 
ment were required to make good the be- 
quests under his will, which is a very in- 
teresting document. ; 

Upon his death, his remains were con- 
veyed to Sweden on the Baltimore, an 
American warship, commanded by Captain 
Schley, flying on her foremast a square 
white flag with five blue crosses, indicating 
that she was on King’s business, and must 
not be halted or interfered with on her 
journey. 


P. T. Barnum, the great “showman,” left 
an estate of several millions of dollars 
which passed under his will; the will is in 
the form of a booklet of fifty-three pages, 
and is the most lengthy testamentary docu- 
ment that has ever come under my observa- 
tion. 


The distinction of providing for so. many 
wives and children as did Brigham Young 
by his will, probably never fell to the lot 
of any other individual. His families were 
divided into classes, represented by a wife 
and children, or a wife without children, or 
the children of a deceased wife. At the 
time of his death, his living wives numbered 
eighteen, not including those who were 
sealed under the ritual of the Mormon 
Chureh. He had forty-eight children, in- 
cluding an adopted child. 


The will of Russell Sage I regard as the 
most accurate and excellently drawn in- 
strument of its kind that I have ever seen, 
and too, it is very short. 


Johns Hopkins and James Lick were not, 
during their lives, noted either for gener- 
osity or public spirit, yet their names will 
ever be remembered and honored by their 
countrymen. 

Johns Hopkins was a close and almost 
miserly man, vet by his will he created two 
great institutions, known the world over, 
Johns Hopkins University and Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. To these institutions he be- 
queathed approximately seven and a_ half 
million dollars. 

James T.ick was said to have been un- 
lovable, eccentric, solitary and avaricious, 
yet his estate of about five million dollars 
was left to various charitable institutions 
and enterprises, chief of which was the erec- 
tion of the famous Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. 


Stephen Girard left large sums for the 
betterment of humanity. The Girard Col- 
lege Endowment Fund, under excellent man- 
agement, has increased from the original 
amount of about two million dollars to six- 
teen million dollars. The famous clause in 
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his will with reference to clergymen, which 
has produced so much discussion, is still 
outwardly respected; by it he forbids in 
positive terms, that ministers and ecclesias- 
tics should ever hold office in the college, 
or enter the premises. 


John Cecil Rhodes, of Capetown, South 
Africa, was regarded as a man of pre- 
eminently selfish motives and purposes, yet 
he left nearly the whole of his great fortune 
for scholarships, which act has commanded 
the admiration of the world. 


Alfred Bernard Nobel, the Swedish in- 
ventor and philanthrepist, by his will, es- 
tablished the Nobel Prize Fund of nine 
million, two hundred thousand dollars. Un- 
der it, five prizes are annually distributed 
for discoveries in medicine, chemistry and 
physics, for distinguished literary produc- 
tion and the promotion of peace. 


A will should be made when the testator 
is sound and vigorous, mentally and physic- 
ally. A sick man or a very aged man, as a 
rule, is not in a condition to judge fairly 
of the affairs of human life; he may be un~ 
consciously influenced or misled or even 
coerced; he may be diverted from the nat- 
ural channels of affection, right and justice. 
Frequently, the result is disastrous litigs- 
lion, the breaking of domestic ties, and the 
exposure of family skeletons. 

Wills are chiefly broken from without, and 
not from within; that is to say, wills are 
set aside not so much from faulty construc- 
tion as from mental incapacity, family dif- 
ferences and preferences, resulting in par- 
tiality in distribution. Not one will in five 
hundred filed is successfully contested. 
Poorly constructed wills may stand, yet 
cause inconvenience, doubts, unsafe titles 
and costly litigation. 

Death-hed wills are not to be recommended ; 
such instruments are generally unsatisfac- 
tory and rarely reflect the exact intentions 
of the testators; or, as Lord Coke said sev- 
eral hundred years ago, “Few men, pinched 
with the messengers of death, have a dis- 
posing memory.” “Such a will,” he adds, 
“is sometimes in haste and commonly by 
slender advice and is subject to so many 
questions in this eagle-eyed world. And it 
is some blemish or touch to a man well 
esteemed for his wisdom and discretion all 
his life, to leave a troubled estate behind 
him, amongst his wife, children or kindred, 
after his death.” 

As I have said, the majority of testators 
find difficulty in a satisfactory disposition 
of their estates, and may, and often do, 
survey conditions “as through a glass dark- 
ly.” There are griefs which cannot be con- 
fided, sorrows which cannot be shared, do- 
mestie skeletons which must not be exposed ; 
yet, a testator cannot do better in making 
his will than to consult some tried and 
trusted friend who has good judgment and 
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a level head; a man may work out his re- 
ligion from within and for himself, but 
when it comes to his last will and testa- 
ment, the advice of such a friend cannot be 
over-estimated, 

I wish to call attention to a phase of 
masculine nature which exhibits itself in 
will-writing. I refer to the almost invariable 
disposition on the part of husbands to re- 
strain the remarriage of their widows; in- 
stances where wives are so inclined are ex- 
ceedingly few; and in this connection, it is 
pleasing to note that the unfair and unjust 
treatment of women with reference to their 
property rights, is being supplanted by a 
more liberal policy by law-making bodies 
of the United States. 

Laymen should never attempt wills; in 
law. as in other professions, ability and ex- 
perience are essential to accurate work; 
when vou seek a lawyer to write your will, 
see that he has these qualifications; a 
lawyer should not be called upon to write 
a will hastily or cheaply; if it is so written, 
the results of haste and cheapness usually 
follow. Your will is probably the most im- 
portant document you will ever be called 
upon to execute; it should be framed care- 
fully and prudently, and with foresight; it 
affects the work of a life-time, and upon 
its legality, depends the future happiness 
and welfare of the persons and objects most 
dear to the testator: unlike contracts and 
similar instruments, it cannot be changed 
after the testator’s death; what is written 
will not be open to explanation, therefore, 
prudence demands that the testator plan 
wisely and frame his testamentary provi- 
sions, not only in anticipation of contin- 
gencies which may arise before his death, 
but those which may occur thereafter. 

In making provision for children in wills, 
the corpus or principal fund is not infre- 
quently to be conveyed to them upon ar- 
riving at legal age; in my opinion, the age 
of thirty is much preferable. It is not to 
be expected that any young man or woman, 
at the end of minority, is possessed of much 
discretion with reference to the care of 
property; worldly knowledge, as we all 
know, is not congenital. Accurately pre- 
pared trust provisions in wills, whereby an 
allowance to children or others is contem- 
plated, are to be recommended. Instead of 
an absolute gift of the principal, the bene- 
ficiary should enjoy the income for a stated 
number of years, or for life. This insures 
protection. and in most cases, brings about 
a most beneficial result. 

In the selection of an executor, my judg- 
ment is that it is better to have one than 
two or more, and unless that one is a cor- 
poraticn of high standing with ample capi- 
tal, I would always require a bond; reput- 
able applicants can readily obtain bonds, and 
no hardship is imposed. Executors without 
bond may, and frequently do, grow careless 
or indifferent. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it is 
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much to be regretted that in the West, par- 
ticularly, testators who have acquired fort- 
unes bequeath so little to charity or public 
uses. Those who are legitimately entitled 
to inherit rarely complain of the testator’s 
beneficence in this direction. A gift of a 
fountain to one’s native town, a scholarship, 
a hospital or a park or plot of ground where 
the aged might rest, children play, and birds 
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sing, shows a noble nature, and all com- 
munities remember such an act with grati- 
tude, and honor the name of such a donor. 


“The Moving Finger writes; and, having 
writ, 

Moves on; nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all they tears wash out a word of it.” 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 
TENDERS BANQUET IN NEW BUILDING 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON EMPLOYEES OF HARRIS, FORBES & CO. 


AND 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. RUSHED TO CHICAGO AND 


BACK ON SPECIAL TRAIN 


PPROXIMATELY three hundred 
bankers attended a dedication ban- 
quet held in the lobby of the new 

$3,500,000 Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
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The .New Harris Trust Building, Chicago 





Building, Chicago, on the night of Septem- 
ber 16. 

Some of the prominent speakers were 
James B. Forgan, president of the First 
National Bank, Chicago; Nathan C. Kings- 
bury, vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company; Allan B. 
Forbes, A. M. Harris and E. B. Sweezy, of 
Harris, Forbes & Co., New York; Isaac 
Sprague, president N. W. Harris & Com- 
pany, Boston: John R. Macomber, vice- 
president N. W. Harris & Company, Bos- 
ton; N. W. Harris, founder of N. W. Harris 
& Company; R. G. Hutchins, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, and many others. 

N. W. Harris, president of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, spoke on the de- 
velopment of the West. He called atten- 
tion te the future of the West in the gen- 
eral development of the country and stated 
that opportunities are springing up every 
day for honest investments. But all invest- 
ments, to succeed, must be open and above 
poard, he stated. Mr. Harris mentioned the 
fact that one of the many good points in 
the career of their firm is that they have 
never been obliged to appear in court at a 
real trial of a case as defendants. Mr. 
Harris also remarked that our. country is 
capable of supporting at least as large a 
population as France, Germany, Belgium 
and Italy, which have thirteen times our 
present population per square mile. 

The banquet hall was elaborately deco- 
rated with American flags and American 
beauty roses. On the arrival of the specially 
chartered “Twentieth Century Limited” in 
Chicago, the entire delegation was escorted 
in automobiles to the new Blackstone Hotel, 
where quarters had been reserved. 

Leaving New York Friday afternoon, 
September 15, fifty of the representatives of 
Harris, Forbes & Co. and other invited 
guests were carried on a section of the 
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HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BANQUET 


“Twentieth Century Limited,” specially 
chartered for the occasion. At Albany two 
additional cars carrying the delegation of 
N. W. Harris & Co. from Boston were at- 
tached, the train then proceeding to 
Chicago. 

Returning, the train left Chicago ahead 
of the “Twentieth Century” in order that the 
guests on board might reach Boston and 
New York early Monday morning. The dis- 
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tional Bank of Commerce, New York, and 
John M. Roach, president of the Chicago 
Railways Co. 

Special menus were prepared for this 
party and all the arrangements were made 
by W. R. Barnet, assistant general pas- 


senger agent of the New York Central 
Lines, New York, who accompanied the 


party to Chicago and return as a guest of 
Harris, Forbes & Company. 


N. W. Harris 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CILICAGO 


PRESIDENT 


tance from Chicago to Buffalo, 540 miles, 
was made in nine hours and fifteen minutes, 
a tetal of 555 minutes, including four stops. 
The special reached Buffalo fifteen minutes 
ahead of the “Twentieth Century Limited.” 
One of the special features provided for the 
bankers’ entertainment enroute was a piano 
in the observation car. 

Among the prominent. bankers on the 
train were Nathan C: Kingsbury, vice-presi- 
dent American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany; R. G. Hutchins, vice-president Na- 


The Harris Trust Building, 140 to 146 
East Monroe Street, Chicago, is a thoroughly 
modern twenty-story, fire-proof structure. 
With the land on which it stands, the build- 
ing cost approximately $3,000,000. It is 
practically in the center of “the loop,” and 
is in the very heart of the Chicago financial 
district, thus located within half a block of 
Ia Salle Street and within a very short 
walking distance of every important finan- 
cial institution in the city. 


The banking house of N. W. Harris & 
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OFFICERS, EMPLOYEES AND GUESTS ITARRIS, 


CHICAGO IN 


Co. was established in Chicago in May, 1882. 
Beginning in a modest manner nearly thirty 
vears ago the Harris organization has 
grown until its employees to-day number 
over three hundred. The Boston office was 
opened in September, 1886, and the New 
York office in October, 1890. 

In 1907 the Chicago office was incorpo- 
rated as the Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
In January, 1911, the Boston office was in- 
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& CO., LEAVING NEW YORK, GRAND CENTRAL 
ILARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK Ol 


OF NEW BUILDING 


corporated as N. W. Harris & Co., Incor- 
porated, and the New York office was 
changed to Harris, Forbes & Co. The 


change in the name of the three offices has 
meant no change in the management, per- 
sonnel or policy of the Harris organization. 
Its management is made up of none but 
those long enough in its service to become 
thoroughly imbued with its conservative 
policy and traditions. 


BANKERS’ SPECIALS TO THE NEW ORLEANS 
CONVENTION 


NNOUNCEMENT 
ternity: 


to the banking fra- 


In the interest of those who will 
attend the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, to be 
held in New Orleans, La., November 20 to 
24, 1911, the committee on transportation 
of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion have arranged with the New York Cen- 
tral Lines for special trains similar to the 
famous “Red,” “White,” “Blue” and 


“Green” sections of the bankers’ specials to 
Los Angeles and the Pacific Northwest last 
year, and for a cruise to Panama after the 
close of the convention. 

These special trains, which will be built 
of steel, and in construction and appoint- 





ments are to excel any equipment hereto- 
fore offered the traveling public, will make 
their first trips in service with the bankers. 
For the accommodation of our party, the 
United Fruit Company’s new steamships, 
“Sixaola,” “Tivives” and “Carrillo,” direct 
from the shipyards of Belfast, have been 
specially chartered for the cruise of twelve 
days from New Orleans to Panama and re- 
turn. They are of 5,000 tons each and af- 
fora ample facilities for a delightful trip. 
The trip acress the isthmus and the in- 
spection of the Panama Canal will be made 
in special trains on the Panama R. R. 
This tour has the approval of the officers 
of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
the following-named transportation commit- 
tee cordially invite the bankers of the 

















United States and Canada, their familics 
and their friends, to unite with our party 
in making this delightful tour. 

A trip of this sort, bringing together as 
it does bankers from all sections of the 
country, affords opportunities for social and 
business intercourse that could be had in no 
other way. 

Committee on Transportation, New York 
State Barkers’ Association, for the 1911 
convention, A. B. A.: Charles Elliot War- 
ren, chairman, Lincoln National Bank, New 
York City; D. H. Pierson, the Manhattan 
Company, New York City; E. S. Teeft, 
First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Hiram R. Smith, Bank of Rockville Centre, 
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leans Friday evening, after a brief stop at 


Vicksburg, where entertainment will be 
provided by the Clearing-House Association 
of that city. 

The second train will leave New York 
the morning of Friday, November 17, via 
New York Central lines, arriving Nashville 
1 p. m., Saturday, where entertainment of 
the party will be provided for by the Nash- 
ville Clearing House Association. It is ex- 
pected that the president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, F. O. Watts (presi- 
dent First National Bank, Nashville) will 
join this train with his party and continue 
to New Orleans, arriving there early Sun- 
day morning. 





NEW GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


ROAD TERMINAL 


tockville Centre, N. Y.; H. A. Arnold, 
First National Bank, Albany, N. Y. 


Rovwre anp Brier Ovutiinp or Trip. 


The itinerary has been selected with the 
belief that it comes nearer to meeting the 
wishes of the members of the association 
and their friends than any other, as it offers 
the option of leaving New York in time to 
arrive in New Orleans either the Friday, 
Sunday or Monday prior to the opening of 
the convention. 

The arrangement provides luxuries and 
privileges that can be secured only by spe- 
cial train facilities and by traveling to- 
gether in a well-organized special party. 

The trip covers all expenses, barring 
pourboires or fees, with every detail care- 
fully arranged, relievirig members of the 
many responsibilities and cares incident to 
the trip. 

The first train will leave New York the 
evening of Wednesday, November 15, via 
New York Central lines, arriving New Or- 


CENTRAL 
IN THE 


NEW 


LINES, 
WORLD 


YORK—LARGEST RAIL- 


The third train will leave Saturday af- 
ternocon, November 18, to accommodate 
those who cannot spare the time to leave 
earlier, and will be operated on a very fast 
schedule, in order to reach New Orleans 
early Monday morning. 

Special trains will return from New Or- 
leans Friday evening, November 24, stop- 
ping over at Chattanooga, where the party 
will drive to Chicamauga Park and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, arriving New York, Mon- 
day, November 27, thus consuming approx- 
imately ten days for the round trip. 

Cruise To Panama Canal. 

A delightful cruise to Panama has been 
ranged to leave New Orleans by the spe- 
cially chartered steamships “Sixaola,” 
“Tivives” and “Carrillo” of the United Fruit 
Company. The steamers will leave New 
Orleans at noon, Saturday, November 25, 
arriving at Panama, Thursday morning, 
November 30, where two full days will be 
spent viewing the wonderful construction 
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work being performed by the United States 
Government. Accommodations will be pro- 
vided for at the Hotel Tivoli during the 
stay there, and on Saturday, December 2, 
the party will re-embark on the steamers 
for the return to New Orleans, arriving 
there early Tuesday morning, December 
7, where special trains will be in readiness 
to convey the party homeward, arriving in 
New York early Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 9. 

Those who make the Panama trip will 
receive every attention, as the New York 
Central lines’ representative will continue 
with the party until the return to New 


, 


York 
Horer. Accommopations at New Or.eans. 


Accommodations at New Orleans must be 
secured by communication direct with Wil- 
liam Allen, chairman hotel committee, 337 
Carondelet street, New Orleans, La. The 
transportation committee cannot accept the 
Tresponsibility of securing reservations at 
hotels in New Orleans. 


New Street EqvuipMeEnt. 


All of the equipment of the bankers’ 
special trains was built especially for this trip 
and is of steel construction throughout. The 
most improved models were used, providing 
wider aisles. larger rooms, longer and higher 
berths, spacious vestibules, mahogany in- 
terior finish, individual electric reading 
lamps in each berth and electric fans in 
each room. This equipment will make its 
initial trip with the bankers and will excel 
any heretefore offered the traveling public. 

The make up of the trains will be the 
same as in previous years, viz.: drawing- 
room and open section sleeping cars; state- 
room, observation and dining cars. The 
drawing-rooms accommodate three persons, 
and stateroms, two persons, each room con- 
taining complete toilet conveniences. A conn- 
binaticn buffet-smoking-library car, with 
barber shop and bath, will be known as the 
gentlemen's club car, and the observation 
car will be known as the ladies’ club car. 








Sprciat Features. 

Ladies’ maid, barber, valet, stenographer, 
daily stock market reports, daily newspa- 
pers, magazines and illustrated weeklies, 
financial periodicals, bank directories, _li- 
braries in club and observation cars, Viv- 
trola concerts every evening in dining car 
(compliments of Victor ‘Talking Machine 
Company}, player-piano in observation car 
(compliments of Aeolian Company), after- 
noon ea for the ladies. 

The conductors, stewards, cooks, porters, 
waiters and train crews will be experienced 
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gage should be sent to baggage room, Grand 
Central terminal, prior to departure of 
trains, and will be checked through to New 
Orleans and put upon special train, pro- 
vided claim checks of local transfer com- 
panies are surrendered to the general bag- 


gage agent at the terminal, at time of 
checking. 


tESERVATIONS. 


Applications for reservations on the spe- 
cials should be sent to Charles Elliot War- 
ren, chairman’ transportation committee, 





ONE OF 


men, selected on account of their familiarity 
with the requirements of special train par- 
ties, and under the supervision of a repre- 
sentative of the Passenger Traffic Depart- 
ment of the New York Central Lines, who 
will accompany each train. 

Those desiring to know the location of 
friends on the special trains or steamers 
inay obtain this information by addressing 
the chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee, Charles Elliot Warren, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, or any mem- 
ber of the committee. 


3 ACGAGE. 
Passengers will he entitled to the usual 


free allowance ot baggage, with access 
Bag- 


therete at anv time while en route. 


THE NEW STEAMERS OF THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, CHARTERED 
TO PANAMA 


FOR BANKERS’ TRIP 


Lincoln National Bank, New York City, or 
to any member of the committee, accom- 
panied by the sum of $35 for each person 
making the Panama trip and $10 for each 
person going only to New Orleans and re- 
turn. <A_ receipt will be given and_ the 
amount applied toward payment of total 
cost of tickets. This advance payment will 
he refunded if for valid reasons applicants 
are obliged to abandon the trip, but notice 
to that effect raust be given prior to No- 
vember 1, when the final payment is due. 
Zeservations will be made in the order in 
which applications are received, and each 
application must be approved by one of the 
committee before assignment is made. 

As the accommodations on the steamers 
from New Orleans to Panama are neces- 
sarily limited, those desiring to make the 
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dations may be reserved. 


“RED SECTION” 
GOING SCHEDULE 
Wednesday, November 15th 


Ly. New York (Grand Central Ter- 


SEED x esesicaesccsqouce 7.55 p.m. 
Be ET Accs cveererccvewcencces 11.05 p.m 
Ly. Boston (South Statien).. .. 4.50 p.m. 
Ly. Worcester ....-ccccscees ie .. 6.00 p.m. 
Lv. Springfield ......... ictensccse Bae I 
Ly. Pittsfield . voneee ee ak 


+e eanted 10.40 p.m. 
11.10 p.m 


Ar. Albany 
Ly. Albany 





Thursday, November 16th 





Ly LRA ede ANAS EATER OES 04 OOO 1.10 a.m 
Ar. Syracuse .........+.-. ssnveccss Be EL. 
IE CT CT CURE COT Te 2.45 a.m. 






a.m. 


Ar. Cleveland (Via Lake Shore 
Ly. Cleveland (Via Big Four Route) 8.30 a.m. 
i inane 





Ly. Indianapolis ........6.seecccees 3.15 p.m. 
Ap. TERUGOOR .nc cc ccceccsseveccscees €IO PM 
Ly. Mattoon (Via Illinois Central 

me Tp sccee rrr ret ry 6.20 p.m 
Ly. Cairo .. rede. Sade ---+-10.40 p.m 





Friday, November 17th 

Ar. Memphis ..... 00 3.50 a.m. 
Ly. Memphis (Via Yazoo & 
sippi Valley R. R “ . 1.00 a.m. 

Ar. Vicksburg ..... Seti ates ..12.00 Noon 
Ly. Vicksburg ..--12.00 M'n't 





Saturday, November 18th 


ee 7.30 a.m. 


Equipment of Train 


One six-room compartment observation § par- 
lor car; one ten-room compartment car; one 
seven-room compartment two drawing-room 
car; one New York Central dining car; one 
seven-room compartment two drawing-room 
car; one twelve section drawing-room cur; one 
gentlemen's buffet library club car; one bag- 
gage car. 


“WHITE SECTION” 
GOING SCHEDULE 
Friday, Nevember tith 

Ly. New York (Grand Central Ter- 
- menee,,, ee ie each wees a.m. 
} Noon 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m 
p.m. 


v Albany 
v. Uiica 
Vv. Syracuse 
V 

I 





Rochester ae ee ree ee 
EE. 005 sche aero eda eae 








CABIN, DE LUXE—UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMERS 


side trip should not delay ir making known 
their requirements in order that accommo- 
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A LEISURE HOUR ON TILE PROMENADE DECK OF 
A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S STEAMER 


Ly Buffalo (Via Lake Shore Rail- 


CTS Skin wid des bas wdaederesnn 5.50 
Lv MEL ere ee Eee . 7.04 
Ar. Cleveland - 9.20 








Lv. Cleveland (Via Big Four Route) 9.30 


Saturday, November 18th 
Columbus 


V 

V Springfieid 
sv. Dayton 
r 

V 











CE 6.66: 6:6-ew ee 6066 6506 604 

lL. Cincinnati (Via Louisville & 
Nashville) Se ne rT 4.00 
EV. EMUDCTS 06 viccvdsvccscscacvess 7.25 
AY: TRRGTIED 6+ 06:0. 082000 6éeccess BO 
La Se. £6 G.A er daureceeewendaes 4.30 
Lv. Birmingham ....... 10.35 

Sunday, November 19th 

MEOMEMOMMOCTY occ cccccesccsccccce 1.10 


\ Mobile 
Vv. Gulfport 
r Mew QGUIeOMD 2.ccccvcsecsvecves 9.30 





Equipment of Train 


One cight-room compartment = observ 
parlor car, one seven-room compartment 


p.m, 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


a.m. 
a.m 
a.m. 
a.m 


a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m, 


p.m. 


a.m. 
a.m. 


a.m. 


ation 
two 


drawing-reom car; one ten-room compartment 


car; one New York Central dining car; 


one 


sevcen-room compartment two drawing-room 
car; one ten-section drawing-room state-room 


car; one gentlemen's buffet library club 
one baggag car 





car, 


“BLUE” AND “GREEN” SECTIONS 


GOING SCHIDULE 
Saturday, November 18th 


Lv. New York (Grand Central Ter- 





DRED ovcnccnccsevesasseeces 
Lv 3oston (South Station)... 
Ly Worcester ..... once 6taie 
LL. Springfield . 
Lv Pittetela ©....... $60 esseeee ieee fl 
\r Albany Ee ee ee re ee ee 6.40 
EV. ANAM 2c csc ccccesccccsesscses 7.00 
Ly ee eben ee ee eee see rienee Gee 
Ly Syracuse perceseesves oes Dae 
Lv RROGMCSOT 2c cece sccccescseseos 11.11 
Sunday, November 19th 
Ar. Cleveland (Via Lake Shore Rail- 
wav) - 2 ) 
Ly. Cleveland «Via Big Four Route) 2.45 
lv. Indianay< ‘is ee 624s bs0 +. Oe 
LW. Tere TEAUte 2 or sscccccccesesvs 
AP. WMEGEECON . .c.cccs 
Lv. Mattocn (Via 
MEEOPORE) .ckcccver 
Le, SR gs sesiveciavs 





Ar. Memphis ....... 
Ly. Memphis (Via Yaz ssis 
sippi Valley R. BR.) .....++.. 40 





p.m, 
p.m. 
p.m 
p.m 
p.m. 
p.m 
p.m 
p.m 
p.m. 
p.m. 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m 
a.m 
Noon 
Noon 
p.m 
p.m. 


p.m. 











CATILEDRAL 
Monday, Nevember 20th 
Ar. New Orleans (Via Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley R. R.).... 8.00 a.m. 
Equipment of Each Train 
One eight-room compartment observation 


parlor car; 
seven-room 


one ten-room compartment 
compartment two 
car; one New York Central 
ten-room compartment car; 
drawing-room state-room car; 


car; one 
drawing-room 
dining car; one 
one ten-section 
one gentlemen's 














buffet library club car; one baggage car. 
“RED SECTION” 
RETURN SCHEDULE 
Friday, November 24th 
Ly. New Orleans (Via Queen & 
Crescent Route) ovcsccccse hk eeOO M’'n't 
Saturday, November 25th 
Ar. Chattanooga PO Oe ee ee 2.00 p.m. 
Sunset Drive to Missionary 
Ridge and visit Chickamauga 
Battl+fields. Dinner at Hotel 
Patton. 
fe errr rer rr 9.55 p.m. 
Sunday, Nevember 26th 
SND ook 6h esc opiesk taweess 8. a.m. 
Lv. Cincinnati a.m. 
Ar. Springfield a.m. 
Ar. Columbus 55 a.m. 
Ar. Cleveland Terre Cr 3.20 p.m. 
Ly. Cleveland (Via Lake Shore 
way) Hehe eee eben rann~esue 3.30 p.m. 
te SD Spr erire «wld. waicire oa: ale. wit se 00 Sm. 
Lv Buffalo (Via New York Central) 8.40 p.m. 
BP. TROGROROOP ccccccccsccsiccscs 10.15 p.m. 
Menday, November 27th 
Ar. Syracuse 2.10 a.m. 
Ar. New York 
| EL LCE EEE TE TT 7.50 a.m. 
a ED «5.00. 6-0'6.9 000 '8.0.91006.0 7.58 a.m 
Ar. Worcester voce Re BOR. 
Ar. Boston (South Station).........10.40 a.m. 


PLAZA, 


On 


On 


PANAMA 


“WHITE SECTION” 


RETURN SCHEDULE 






Arrival of Special Steamships from Panama 
Thursday, December 7th 
New Orleans (Via Louisville & 
Peaseeme Te. TD 2 ccc ccesae 10.00 a.m. 
PCT Ter eet ee ..10.00 p.m. 
Friday, December 8th 
Nashville 4.25 a.m. 
Cipeiuaatl ......; or eee re Tere 1.00 p.m. 
Cincinnati (Via Big Four Route) 1.10 p.m. 
TPE 2 45¢use0an wn . icnees kee 
Cleveland (Via Lake Shore Rail- 
WEED occsecsnessceveseceene 7.35 p.m, 
Saturday, December 9th 
Albany (Via New York Central) 5.27 a.m. 
New York (Grand Central Ter- 
minal) Cede eae te 68 0. w68 Oi .30 a.m. 
Boston (South Staticn) 2.35 p.m. 


“BLUE” AND “GREEN” SECTIONS 
RETURN 


of Special St 


SCHEDULE 


Arrival -omships from Panama 


Thursday, December 7th 














New Orleans (Via Illinois Cen- 
SFRE Hs. Ba) 2c ces cessccssgees 10.00 a.m. 
Memphis ...... .11.00 p.m. 
Friday, December 8th 
7 SNE ang Se ene ge ene 3.30 a.m. 
Mattoon reste sne ee sendeewe 8.00 a.m. 
Mattoon (Via Big Four Route) 8.10 a.m. 
Indianapolis .... ° 10.40 a.m. 
Indianapolis 10.50 a.m. 
Cleveland . Sareea 2 Pps 6.05 p.m. 
Cleveland (Via Lake Shore Rail- - 
WAY) ccccrccsccsccscccseces 6.15 p.m. 
Saturday, December 9th 
Albany (Via New York Central) 7 a.m. 
New York (Grand Central Ter- 
WES veccccavspuserernsascce a oe 
Boston (South Station). 2.35 p.m. 





n. 


n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 


n. 








N the last few years, and more especially 
in the last vear, the attention of the 
public has been called to the subject of 

“Ffficiency,” by many articles in all sorts 
of magazines and periodicals. The press 
of the country, and even late fiction, is re- 
plete with stories of “Scientific Manage- 
ment.” Advertising slogans abound, such 
as “A better day’s work,” “The one best 
way,” “Efficiency is economy,” etc. It is as 
if the country were on the eve of an in- 
dvstrial renaissance with scientific manage- 
ment as the great inspiration. 

To define scientific management is easy. 
It means finding the best way to do some- 
ting and then always doing it that way. 
The application of scientific management is 
a vastly different matter, and is a_ task 
worthy the effort of the best minds and 
the utmost perseverance. 

The present prominence of the subject 
has led many persons to suppose that it is 
a new thing. This, however, is far from 
heing the case. “Scientific management has 
been an actual reality” for over twenty 
years in its application to shop-work and 
to many branches of labor, but it has onty 
very recently gained public attention. 

Shop-work and_ factory labor present 
ideal opportunities for the application of 
scientific principles because they consist al- 
most entirely of what are technically known 
as “repeat-operations,” that is, operations 
that are performed over and over again, 
and any gain in the efficiency of a repeat- 
operation is multiplied each time the opera- 
tion is performed. 

The first application of scientific man- 
agement to shop labor should be credited 
to Frederick W. Taylor, an engineer of in- 
ternational fame, who has devoted his life 
to this work and who has contributed 
notably to the literature of the subject. 

The application of scientific methods to 
the affairs of the business world has been 
made by many, some of whom are inde- 
pendent investigators, and others are 
avowed followers of the general methods set 
forth by Taylor. 

Some months ago an article appeared in 
these pages relative to the use of machin- 
ery by banks and the immense gain in effi- 
ciency through mechanical aids. It is not 
alone in this way that the bankers are 
striving to make one dollar do the work of 
two. 

Our readers will remember that as re- 
cently as two years ago each harvest 
brought with it a period of several months 
during which a marked scarcity of currency 
with which to move the crops, was experi- 
enced. Conditions in this regard are much 
improved to-day, and while many causes 
have contributed to this improvement, one, 
which is excellent “Scientific Management,” 
may be very properly cited. 

The large elevator companies and com- 
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mission houses in the crop centres maintain 
agencies and country elevators throughout 
the agricultural districts for the purchase of 
grain from the farmers. . During each fall 
tremendous shipments of currency are made 
to the country for this purpose. Formerly 
the great bulk of this money was sent di- 
rectly to the country agent who paid the 
farmers in cash. Of course some of this 
money found its way into the hands of the 
country bankers and was ultimately shipped 
back by them to the city banks to begin 
another journey to the country. Much of 
it, however, was hoarded by the farmer until 
such time as necessity compelled him to 
spend it, and of course all such money 
was withdrawn from circulation when most 
needed 

Gradually, but surely, this process has 
been changed so that to-day a very large 
per cent. of funds to purchase the crop 
goes directly to the country banks. The 
farmer instead of receiving cash in these 
cases gets a wheat ticket or an order on 
the local banker. The money is then already 
in the country bank and most of it stays 
there in the form of a credit to the farmer, 
and the annual currency shortage is thus 
relieved by the exact measure of money 
that escapes private hoarding. 

The recent action of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in providing transit num- 
hers for all banks is distinctly an efficiency 
measure, and there can be no doubt that 
its ultimate operation will result in a great- 
ly increased volume of work for the same 
effort from bank clerks all over the country. 

The State Bankers’ Associations have 
sought, and found, methods of increased 
efficiency in handling their problems, by 
their system of group organization and 
meetings. 

The work of national bank examiners is 
hecoming more valuable with less effort by 
co-operation with clearing-house examiners 
in the large cities. 

The adoption of the statement system in 
banks to replace the cumbrous task of 
monthly balancing of pass books is another 
efficient step of recent origin, and the grow- 
ing development of active credit depart- 
ments in the larger banks has made the 
lending of money more nearly a scientific 
operation than formerly, and less an ex- 
ercise of hopeful guess-work. 

No finer words of appreciation for those 
who devise efficient methods can be found 
than’these of Swift, “And he gave it for his 
opinion that whosoever could make two ears 
of corn er two blades of grass to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
betore, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country 
than the whele race of politicians put to- 
gether.”—Northwestern National Bank 
(Minneapolis) Review. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 











LOS ANGELES TRUST 


HIS progressive Pacific coast institu- 
tion was organized in the year 1902 

and opened for business early in 1903, 
under the corporate title of the Los Angeles 
Trust Company. The banking offices were 
originally located in the Wilcox building, 


AND SAVINGS BANK 


dent that the institution must seek larger 
and inore commodious quarters, and so the 
modern building shown herewith was pro- 
posed and all necessary arrangements made 
for its erection. This eleven-story struc- 
ture, known as the Trust and Savings build- 
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PRESIDENT LOS 


but were later removed to the building at the 
corner of Second and Spring streets, and a 
short time after, when the banking depart- 
ment was opened, the trust company was 
moved to the basement of this building. 

In the fall of 1909 the Los Angeles Trust 
Company became the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, moving to the Central build- 
ing at Sixth and Main streets, on the first 
of December, 1909. 

A vast increase of business made it evi- 


» 
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TRUST 


Drake 


AND SAVINGS BANK 


ing, stands at the corner of Sixth and Main 
streets, where the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany had been located. On the seventh of 
December, 1909, the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank absorbed this institution, in- 
creasing its own capital thereby to $1,250,- 
600, which has since been increased to 
$1,500,000, with an additional $1,000,000 of 
surplus and undivided profits. 

At the close of business, August 12, 1911, 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Ba 














Before, WHEN a bank is built 
Not or remodeled by us 

its owners know the limit 
After of cost to them and of profit 


to us before the work is 
begun. 


Think this over. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


, 7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
We Build from 
Coast to Coast First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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“An Ideal Flooring for Banks 


The most satisfactory flooring for banks. 
It is odorless, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 
It is more durable than marble, mosaic, and more attractive. Can 
be made to harmonize with interior decorations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 
Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers. 
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Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Capital $5,000,000 
Surplus - - - 7,900,000 
Stockholders’ Liability - - 5,000,000 


Total Protection to Depositors $17,500,000 





OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD. Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 





TO OUR 30,000 CUSTOMERS 


The increase in our capital from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 
means greater protection to our $90,000,000 deposits. The cap- 
ital of this institution is held by law as security for the faithful 
performance of duties undertaken by it, and each stockholder is 
personally liable, not only for the amount represented by his 
shares, but for an additional sum equal to the par value of 
his stock. 
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TRUST AND SAVINGS BUILDING OWNED BY LOS ANGELES TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 








reported its resources and liabilities as fol- 
lows: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts - $7,225,492.69 


OES GE BROCE 6. cccccicccccces 2,112,876.95 
Bank building, furn. and fixtures 1,019,015.60 
Cash and sight exchange ...... 2,285,032.29 


$12,642,416.93 
LIABILITIES. 
DE cc ccepetadewsebadeeowaes $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 998,481.94 
sond account 150,000.00 
Deposits 
PD pccvedsvad $3,761,100.56 
WE scneucss onde 6,232,834.43—9,993,934.99 


$12,642,416.93 


The officers are: J. C. Drake, president; 
Motley H. Flint, vice-president; William 
Rhodes Hervey, vice-president; Jay Spence, 
cashier; Ralph Day, assistant cashier, and 
J. M. Rugg, assistant cashier. 

J. C. Drake, the president, is a gradu- 
ate of the Annapolis Naval Academy, 
has served in the navy on the European 
and Asiatic Stations, and done important 
service in the United States Coast Survey 
off the coast of North Carolina. Mr. Drake 
has also served in the U. S. Naval Intelli- 
gence Office with great credit, leaving there 
to superintend the ordnance outfitting of 
the U. S. S. Oregon before her famous 
cruise. He resigned from the navy ina 
1895, and then permanently located in Los 
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ROOM 


Angeles, where he became director, vice- 
president and auditor of the Los Angeles 
City Water Company, also a director of 
the First National Bank. When the Los 
Angeles Trust Company was organized Mr. 
Drake became its first president, which 
position he still holds under the new corpo- 
rate title of Los Angeles ‘Trust & Savings 
Bank that became effective at the merging 
of the Metropolitan Bank & Trust Com- 
pany with the Los Angeles Trust Company 
on December 1, 1909. He has been one of 
the most active members of the Trust Com- 
panies Section of the Americans Bankers’ 
Association and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Motley H. Flint, vice-president, was born 
in Boston, but came to California when a 
very small boy, obtaining his education in 
San Francisco, his home for many years. 
In the year 1886 he moved to Los Angeles 
and has since resided there. For a_ time 
Mr. Flint acted in the capacity of book- 
keeper and cashier in the Los Angeles 
post office. then assistant postmaster, then 
special agent for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, establishing the United States Postal 
Service in the Hawaiian Islands at the time 
the Islands were annexed to the United 
States. In January, 1902, was appointed 
Postmaster of Los Angeles, and served in 
such capacity until he resigned in 1909. Mr. 
Flint was president of the Metropolitan 
Bank and Trust Co. until it was merged 
with the Tos Angeles Trust Company un- 


























der the new corporate name of Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank, when he became 
active first vice-president, which office he 
now holds. 


Wm. Rhodes Hervey, vice-president, 
better known as Judge Hervey, was born 
at Somerville, Tenn., March 26, 1870, and 
was reared at Morrilton, Ark., where he 
lived until twenty years of age. He gradu- 
ated from the Central Collegiate Institute 
and from the University of Arkansas in 
1890, was a special student at Harvard in 
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when he was appointed Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of California. In 1907 he be- 
came a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Los Angeles Clearing-House Associ- 
ation and remained a member thereof un- 
til his accession to the bench. He was 
elected president of the American Savings 
Bank in January, 1908, and served in such 
capacity until January 1, 1911. Upon the 
expiration of his term as Judge of the 
Superior Court he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the trust department 





PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


1891 and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws from the University of Michigan 
in 1894. His family had removed from 
Arkansas to California in 1888, and after 
completing his academic and law studies, 
he returned to California and began the 
practice of law in Los Angeles in 1894, 
where he has ever since resided. He is a 
member of the bar of all federal and state 
courts and of the United States Supreme 
Court; was secretary of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association for three years and trustce 
of the asssociation for three vears. After 
a few years’ general practice he specialized 
in corporation and banking law, represent- 
Ing many of the largest corporations and 
banks in the Southwest. In 1907 he was 
elected vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank, which he managed until 1999, 


of the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 
and assumed the active duties of that posi- 
tion February 15, 1911. 

Jay Spence, cashier, commenced his busi- 
ness career October, 1882, as messenger in 
the German American Savings Bank, Fon 
du Lac, Wisconsin; resigned October, 
1886, to accept a more lucrative position 


with the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. He resigned from 
the latter position February 1, 1888, to 


accept a position with the First National 
Bank of Pomona, Cal., of which Stoddard 
Jess, now vice-president of the First Na- 


tional Bank of Los Angeles, was then 
cashier. He continued in the employ of the 
First National Bank of Pomona until 


\ugust, 1899, serving in the capacities of 
bookkeeper, teller and assistant cashier, 
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when he accepted the cashiership of the 


Bank of Oxnard, organizing at Oxnard, 
California. In 1902 he was elected presi- 


dent of this institution. While at Oxnard 
Mr. Spence organized the Oxnard Savings 
Bank, and continued as _ president until 
leaving for los Angeles in the spring of 
1905, when he accepted the cashiership of 
the Metropolitan Bank & Trust Company, 
then being organized by Senator Frank P. 
Flint. On December 1, 1909, the Metro- 
politan Bank & Trust Company was ab- 





Motiey H. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


FLINT 


sorbed by the Los Angeles Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and he was elected secretary o1 
the latter institution and, on the resignation 
of Gen. Robert Wankowski, Janvary 1, 
1910, was made cashier and secretary. 
Ralph Day, assistant cashier, when 
fourteen years of age, moved with his 
parents from Chicago to Los Angeles, and 
there completed his preliminary education, 
entering the employ of the Southern Cali- 


fornia National Bank at the corner of 
Kirst and Spring streets, in 1893. This 
institution is now located at Third and 


Spring streets and is known as the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles. He 
was with this bank in several different ca- 


pacities, until the establishment of the 
banking department of the Los Angeles 
Trust Company, at the corner of Second 
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and Spring streets, at which time he re. 
signed his position, and with Robert Wan- 


kowski, entered the employ of the Log 
Angeles Trust Company, opening _ their 


banking department. ‘This was in 1903, and 
he has since that time been constantly in 
the employ of that bank, now the - Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

J. M. Rugg, assistant cashier, started in 
the banking business as a boy in Nebraska. 
He came to California in 1896 and _ be- 
came associated with the First National 
Bank of Pasadena, in which institution he 
remained for five years, when he went to 
the Bank of California, at San Francisco, 
resigning his position in that institution to 
become manager of the new accounts de- 
partment of the Security Savings Bank of 
los Angeles. He remained with this insti- 
tution for five years, or until he was elected 
assistant cashier of the Los Angeles Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Mr. Rugg has specialized in the develop- 
ment of new business, and has made a 
splendid reputation for himself in this 
special branch of the banking business. 


Trust AND Savinos Buitpine. 


The Trust and Savings building, erected 
to provide a suitable home for the Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank, stands eleven 
stories above the street and has a basement 
and sub-basement. The entire first floor is 
given over to the banking and trust depart- 
ments, the basement is utilized by the safe 
deposit department, and the upper ten floors 
are devoted to office rooms, all of which are 
occupied. 

Architecturally the exterior of the build- 
ing is ornate. The style is that of the 
French Renaissance. With the first two 
stories treated in the Corinthian order and 
the entire exterior trimmed in terra cotta 
and finished with mapp glaze white, this 
modern bank and office building makes a 
very prepossessing appearance. 

The interior is finished with mahogany 
throughout. All corridors and stairways are 
wainscoted in marble and the main entrance 
lebby to the building has a finish of white 
Italian marble. The building is equipped 
with three elevators of the Otis traction 
type, a U. S. mail chute, a vacuum cleaning 
system, telephone service, compressed ait, 
hot and cold water, and in every detail is an 
up-to-date office building of class A con- 
struction. 


Roeow anv Sare Deposit Depart: 
MENT. 


BANKING 


The banking room and safe deposit de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank embody the latest ideas in 
banking room designs and safe deposit 
equipment. The whole is of the most dura- 
ble character and of the finest of materials. 

The banking room and trust departments 
occupy the entire ground floor, a space 
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Winttam Ruopes Hervey 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Raren 


ASSISTANT 





Day 


CASILIER 





Jay SPENCE 


CASITIER 





J. M. Rves 


ASSISTANT CASHIER 











ENTRANCE 


TO SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
142x60 feet. A central corridor extends 
through the room, with an entrance from 
the building lobby at one end and from the 
street vestibule at the Spring street end; 
the trust department occupies one side of 
the corridor and the banking room the 
other. The columns are spaced thirty-two 
feet to the centre, leaving a wide central 
space. Counters and counter screens are of 
escaletie marble, the wickets and frame 
around them being of light bronze; the floor 
base of Belgium black marble. 

In the centre of the lobby are four cir- 





DOOR TO 





ARMOR 
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cular check desks five feet in diameter, of 
Belginin black marble, supported on solid 
bronze standards. Between these are seats 
constructed of bronze and upholstered in 
Spanish leather. 

The walls of the banking room, from the 
floor to ceiling, about twenty-five feet, are 
covered with honed finish, gray Tennessee 
marble. The columns are similarly decorated 
from floor to ceiling. The ceiling is paneled 
in plaster, ornamented with stucco, and fin- 
ished in gray and gold, toned down so as to 
match the walls, the entire effect being har- 
monious, spacious and substantial. 

The room is thoroughly lighted with win- 
dows from the street side extending from 
four feet, above the floor to the cornice line 
between Corinthian pilasters, and on the 
other side by a series of ceiling lights fin- 
ished in colors matching the walls and ceil- 
ings, providing a uniformly good light. 

In the banking department there is a cor- 
ridor ten feet wide that contains the desks 
of the working space back of the enclosed 
booths, all in proper relation to each other 
for the convenient and efficient handling of 
business. The trust department has open 
booths with counters, so that the various 
Officials seated at their desks can do busi- 
ness over the counters; each department is 
provided with a private room back of the 
booth for private business. At the entrance 
to the room is an information bureau and a 
general consulting room. 

The cashier’s and president’s booths are 
in the centre of the counter line at each 





SAFE. DEPOSIT VAULT 

















side, projecting about two feet into the 
main corridor, making them conspicuous 


and accessible, and also giving a good view 
over all departinents. 

The banking room is equipped with the 
Lamson pneumatic tube service and push 
telephone 


button service. Its wood work 
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Over the vestibule and extending across 
the east end of the banking room is the di- 
rectors’ room and visitors’ gallery, all fin- 
ished in marble and appropriately deco- 
rated. 

The basement is occupied by the safe de- 
posit department vault and storage vaults. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AND COUPON 


throughout is of selected Circassian walnut, 
with the floors in the lobby and public space 
of gray Tennessee marble and in the bootis 
of pressed cork—all forming a harmonious 
combination of color. 

Entrance to the bank from the street is 
to be had through a wide arcade, passing 
between four Corinthian columns, which ex- 
tend to the third floor line. The arcade is 
faced with gray Tennessee marble; between 
the arcade and the banking room is a ves- 
tibule twelve feet square, with a stairway 
eight feet wide extending down to the safe 
deposit department. Opposite the stairway 
is the ladies’ waiting room, very conven- 
lently fitted up for the purpose. The entire 
ceiling of this vestibule and ladies’ waiting 
room is paneled in gray Tennessee marble. 





rooms 


rhe safe deposit vault is of four-inch Beth- 
lehem steel; and the vaults are provided 
with circular doors, that of the safe deposit 
vault being the heaviest on the Pacific coast. 
The department is fitted up with booths, 
consultation rooms, directors’ rooms, and in 
«a complete manner for the convenience of 
the depositors. It is well lighted, and, like 
the banking room, well ventilated with a 
forced draught and exhaust system. 

The entire work has been carried out from 
the drawings 2nd under the supervision of 
Parkinson & Bergstrom, architects, of Los 
Angeles. ‘ 
Sart Deposir Vavutt. 


A great armor plate vault, eight and one- 
half feet high, by thirty-seven feet wide and 
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thirty-one feet deep, reposes in the base- 
ment. It is lined with fourteen plates of 
Harveyized nickel steel, the two side plates 
being in single plates forged to size, three 
and one-half inches thick, and weighing 
52,700 pounds each. The top and bottom 
are of three plates each; front and back, 
three plates each. The two side plates are 
the largest plates ever made in the world, 
three and one-half inches thick. 

The front and emergency doors are each 
made of solid armor steel plates, nineteen 
inches thick, the main door being the largest, 
thickest and heaviest door ever made in the 
world, the front being 100 inches in diame- 
ter, with seven feet six inches clear entrance 
into the vault, with an approximate weight 
of 60,000 pounds for the door and 100,000 
pounds for the door and frame. 

This door is secured by twenty-four four 
and one-half inch diameter bolts weighing 
100 pounds each, with all other details pro- 
portionately heavy and large. The vault 
rests upon a heavy concrete foundation, ex- 
tending nearly five feet below the floor level. 
This foundation is reinforced by railroad 
iron rails laid at right angles to each other 
and sixteen-inch I beams under the vesti- 
bules to carry the immense weight. 

The surrounding walls are twenty-one 
inches thick, the masonry being of solid con- 
crete, reinforced with steel rods laid at right 
angles to each other. The roof is also pro- 
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tected by heavy concrete walls and I beams, 
to resist the falling of the building walls 
from earthquake shocks, should they ever 
oecur.. The front and emergency doors are 
protected with heavy grills and day gates of 
solid bronze. and each door secured by two 
bronze combination bank locks and quadru- 
ple time locks. 

A level entrance is also provided for the 
vault by the use of Remington’s patent low- 
ering platform, which lowers and raises the 
floor corridor in front of the vault entrance 
by use of a lever. 

The storage vault has similar foundations 
and walls as the safe deposit vault. The 
door being twelve inches thick, with general 
holt work, locks, ete., as described for the 
safe deposit vault, with closets and shelves 
for the safe keeping of trunks and all 
sorts of valuables. 

The rear corridor is supplied with a steel 
lined cash vault, book vault and small stor- 


‘age vault, with a steel lined bond vault on 


the first floor, with locks, etc., all complete. 

All this vault work was designed by 
George L. Remington, vault engineer, Los 
Angeles. The safe deposit vault was built 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., and the storage, cash book 
and bond vaults, together with the safe de- 
posit boxes and outside drills, were built 
hy the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, 


Capital - - po 
Surplus and Profits, 961,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia’s most successful 
National Bark. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 











National Nassau Bank of New York Ex- 
panding. 

Between the call of June 7 and the last 
report, at the close of business, September 
1, 1911, the National Nassau Bank of New 
York increased its deposits $975,179.76. 
With the exception of one other bank in 
New York City, this is the largest increase 
between calls of any of the New York banks. 
The National Nassau’s September report 
shows loans and discounts of $9,353,737 and 
its surplus and undivided profits exceeds 
the capital of $500,000 by more than $90,000. 


New Head National Bank of Commerce, 
New York. 

James S. Alexander, who has been looked 
upon as the logical successor to Valentine 
P. Snvder as president of the National 
Bank of Commerce “e, New York, was elected 
to the presidency of the institution Septem- 
ber 6. Since Mr. Snyder’s resignation on 
April 1, Mr. Alexander had been acting 
head of the bank. Mr. Alexander, who 1s 
now forty-six years of age, entered the 





THe Union TRust Company of PitrsBurGH 


[Ss the strongest institution of its kind in the United 
States. Its surplus exceeds its capital 18 times. 
These wonderful results are due to the able manage- 
ment of its officers and directors, and the widespread 
confidence it has gained throughout the entire country. 


OFFICERS 
HENRY C. McELDOWNEY, President. SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer 


ANDREW W. MELLON, Vice President. JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary 
JAMES M. SCHOONMAKER, Vice Pres. WILLIAM I. BERRYMAN, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Edmund C. Converse James H Lockhart H. C. McEldowney 
John B. Finley J. Marshall Lockhart David E. Park 
Henry C. Fownes Thomas Lynch Henry Phipps 
William N. Frew Andrew W. Mellon Henry R. Rea 
Henry C. Frick Richard B. Mellon William B. Schiller 
Benjamin F. Jones, Jr. Thomas Morrison J. M. Schooumaker 
Philander C. Knox George E. Shaw 


gee a Twen ty Nine Million Dollars 








Franklin National Bank 


. » P id t 
Capital & J. R. MeALLISTER 
, Vice-President 


$1,000,000 fgg My 3 Heats. 
ms Y, aN E. P. PASSMORE 


bs f \ ; Assistant Cashier 
Surplus and . E ik L. H. SHRIGLEY. 


Assistant Cashier 


Undivided Profits egw 2 iC aor 


= Foreign Ex. Dept. 


$2,837,000 ~ Cmca > WILLIAM WRIGHT 


ag Manager 


e 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial Credits Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches 


DIRECTORS 


J. HAMPTON BARNES HENRY TATNALI FREDERICK L. BAILY 
SAMUEL T. BODINE CHARLTON YARNALL EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS . 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER PERCY C MADEIRA EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER ELLIS P. PASSMORE JOHN B. THAYER 
WILLIAM F. HARRITY J. A. HARRIS, Jr. MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 
EDWARD B. SMITH J. RUTHERFORD MCALLISTER C. 8. W. PACKARD 



































Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH 


Direct, personal service is given each customer of 
this bank. The service is so flexible that it 
can be suited to the needs of the smallest coun- 
try bank or the greatest metropolitan financial 
institution. 

WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


Capital and Surplus $7,300,000 
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Organized as a patriotic duty 


Continued in the interests of its depositors, stockholders 
and the community 


Conducted in accord with high standards of stewardship 


THE 


First National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
J. TATNALL LEA, THOMAS W. ANDREW, 
President. ; Cashier 
CHARLES H. JAMES, 
WM. A. LAW, Asst. Cashier 
Ist Vice-President. FREAS B. SNYDER, 
Asst. Cashier 


KENTON WARNE, HARRY J. HAAS, 


2d Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 
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OUR PAST RECORD 


For thirty-eight years the Bank of Buffalo has stood for sound 
and conservative methods in banking. 

If you are thinking of changing your bank account or of 
opening a new account and are anxious to do business with'a 
financial institution that is endeavoring to be careful with every 
cent entrusted to it by its customers, we will be glad to have you 
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write us for terms. 


GooD SERVICE 


BANK OF 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, President 
LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 


bank’s employ when twenty years old. He 
had been a vice-president since 1908; he is 
succeeded in that office by R. G. Hutchins, 
Jr., who has been vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Railways Company. At the meeting, 
September 6, Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., was elected a director and a 
member cf the bank’s finance committee, 
succeeding Jacob H. Schiff, resigned. 


Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
Increases Capital. 


The proposal to increase the capital of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
was ratified by the stockholders on August 
25. Under the vote of the shareholders, the 
authorized capital is raised from $3,000,000 
to $7,590,000, while the outstanding amount 
will be increased from $2,500,000 to $5,000,- 
000. In bringing its capital up to the lat- 
ter figure, the bank will in effect convert a 
part of surplus into capital, arrangements 
having been made for the payment of a 
cash dividend of 100 per cent. out of the 
$10,000,006 surplus, which dividend may be 
used as payment on the new stock. The 
merger of the City Trust Company, the 
Mercantile ‘Trust Company and the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company with the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, authorized during the 
last session of the Legislature, has also been 
carried to completion. 


Frederick Harris Elected President Third 
National Bank, Springfield, Mass. 


Frederick Harris has been elected to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Frederick H. Har- 
ris, as president of the Third National Bank 
of Springfield, Mass. The new president 
has heen with the institution since 1873, 
entering its management at that time as 
assistant cashier. Becoming cashier in 1886, 
he continued in that capacity until his pres- 
ent advancement to the head of the institu- 
tion. His successor in the cashiership is 
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BUFFALO 


Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 
RALPH CROY, Asst. Cashier 






Arthur J. Skinner, who had previously been 
assistant cashier, and Frederick M. Jones 
has been made assistant casier. 


Indianapolis Banker to Retire. 


John Perrin, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Fletcher-American National 
Bank of Indianapolis, has made known to 
the directors his intention to withdraw from 
active management in the institution. Mr. 
Perrin, it is stated, will carry out these 
plans before the first of the year. His 
withdrawal, it is said, is in furtherance of 
action contemplated a year ago when ne- 
gotiations were eniered into for the con- 
solidation of the Fletcher National Bank 
and. American National Bank, of which lat- 
ter he had heen president. Some of the 
members of Mr. Perrin’s family have estab- 
lished a home in California, and in fulfill- 
ment of his desire to more nearly retire 
from business, he has decided to join them 
there. Mr. Perrin himself is the owner of 
property in the State in which he has de- 
cided to locate. Mr. Perrin announces that 
he has not disposed of his interest in the 
hank and does not contemplate abandoning 
his business holdings in Indianapolis. H. 
\. Schlotzhauer has resigned as cashier of 











RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleased toconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 
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If It’s Calendars 


you are planning to use in 1912 to supplement your 
advertising, or to act as an entire year’s campaign, 
make it desk calendars. No Competition with art cal- 
endars—no scramble to spend the most money to 
secure wall space. With a desk calendar you are as- 
sured that your gift will be alone in the field — right 
before the eyes of your man on his desk — referred 
to and consulted again and again every day of the 365. 
Especially is this so if it isa 


“Practical” 
Tickler Memo 


Desk Calendar 


A ‘‘reason why” every day of the 
year Printed in red if you like. Can’t 
be overlooked—calendar sheets of good 
stock—first-class printing. One-piece 
stamped steel base, fitted wth a patented, self-locking tongue, on which each succeed- 
ing year’s pad may be instantly fastened. Any desired finish—enamel, brushed brass 
copper, nickel, solid brass or solid German silver. 


A “ Practical” Tickler Memo Desk Calendar costs less than a dozen form 
letters or circulars and, in effect, is really sending 365 personal ones. 
Write today for suggestions and prices. 


L. F. MULLIN, “ Direct Appeal ’’ Advertising 
Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 
Successor to TUKE & MULLIN 
236 ABBOTT STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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has been succeeded by Ralph K. Smith, pre- 
viously one of the assistant cashiers. 


Fletcher-American National Bank and Santo Domingan Bank. 


Arrangements are being perfected for the 
establishment in the Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo of what is claimed to be its “first 
—= modern banking institution.” It has been 
designated the National Bank of Santo Do- 
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mingo, and will have its headquarters in the 
THE City of Santo Domingo. No regularly or- 
ganized banking facilities, it is pointed out, 
GARFIELD exist in the Republic, and foreign exchange 

is almost entirely in the hands of merchants, 


who are obliged to maintain credits in New 


NATIONAL BANK York, London, Paris and Hamburg. Cir- 


culars with respect to the movement give 
. ila prominence to the fact that the banking 
Fifth Avenue Building laws of the Republic are similar to those of 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street Canada and permit the establishment of 


branch banks and the issue of bank notes to 
NEW YORK the extent of the bank’s paid-in capital. 
The capital of the National Bank of Santo 
CAPITAL SURPLUS Domingo is to be $500,000 (par $100), full 


1,000,000 $1,000,000 paid and non-assessable, and offerings of 


ihe same at par are being made in New 





Cones York by H. C. Niese & Co. and in Chicago 

eg te Bem Vice-P by Wollenberger & Co. The payments, 
c » Vice-Pres. lecerc Tio > are be 

WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier oe etc Dg ye eer ge Pag 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. urty per cent. on application, twenty pe 

cent. on allotment and the balance on Octo- 

: ng ee - ber 1. The following, it is stated, have sig- 

thaties T. Wille William _ nified their willingness to serve as directors 
Ruel W. Poor a "Brien of the new bank: Samuel M. Jarvis, vice- 
er minesadhathcnnaatene } president of the National Bank of Cuba; 
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BINDERS 
BLANKS 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


CHICAGO 








FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








W. H. Lynn, capitalist and ex-United States 
Senator, New York; Henry Siegel, presi- 
dent of several department stores; Freder- 
ick Brown, expert on Latin-American af- 
fairs, and Frank J. R. Mitchell, formerly of 
Simmons, Mitchell and Irving, corporation 
attorneys, of Chicago. The circulars report 
that the books of the bank will be audited 
regularly by a reliable firm of American 
chartered accountants. It is also announced 
that under the laws of Santo Domingo there 
is no double liability to stockholders, as is 
the case with natienal banks in the United 
States. 


Portland, Oregon, Bank Increases Capital. 


The Merchants’ National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., has increased its capital from 
$250,000 to $500,000, the new capital having 
become effective August 23. With surplus 
and undivided profits of $175,000, the work- 
ing capital of the institution becomes $675,- 
000. The bank plans to occupy new quar- 
ters early the coming year, when the struc- 
ture in which it has arranged to make ils 
future home is completed. The building will 
be erected on a site 50x100 feet; practically 





all ef the first floor has been reserved for 
the banking department of the institution 
and a portion of the second floor will be 
set aside for the directors’ rooms and bank 
offices. 


National Stock Yards National 
National Stock Yards, 


Bank, 
Illinois. 


Melvin A. Traylor, until recently president 
of the First National Bank of Ballinger, 
Texas, has been elected first vice-president 
of the National Stock Yards National Bank 
of National Stock Yards, IIL, actively in 
charge of the “bank department.” Mr. 
Traylor is a native Kentuckian and lived on 
a farm in Adair County until 1898. That 
vear he migrated to Hillsboro, Texas, and 
became the city secretary of that city in 
1901. He was admitted to the bar in 1903 
and a year later was appointed assistant 
county attorney. In 1905 he entered the 
Citizers National Bank of Hillsboro, Texas, 
in a clerical capacity; three months later he 
became cashier of the Malone Bank, Ma- 
lone, Texas. Mr. Traylor entered the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Ballinger, Texas, as 





Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 








The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


ALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asset. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 
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Personally Conducted Tour All Expense Plan 


New York and Boston 
NEW ORLEANS and PANAMA 


FOUR SPECIAL TRAINS DE LUXE 


NEW ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT TO THE 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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cashier in January, 1908, and the following 
January he was made vice-president, con- 
tinving in that capacity until August, 1909, 
when the Citizens National of Ballinger 
merged with the First National Bank of 
Ballinger, at which time he assumed the 





Mervin A. Traytor 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
BANK, NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 


presidency of the First National Bank. Mr. 
Traylor is thoroughly conversant with agri- 
cultural conditions throughout the South 
and comes to the National Stock Yards 
National Bank weil equipped to take care 
of that bank’s correspondents. 
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Biggest Bank in Mississippi. 


There are larger cities in Mississippi than 
Hattiesburg, but in the banking class this 
city has one that leads all the rest. The 
rich black delta, that in other days was 
wont to look down upon the humble and de- 
spised “piney woods section,” must now 
look up to Hattiesburg for its biggest bank; 
and in banking and financial circles there 
has been a good deal of comment on the 
fact that the last publictaion of the State 
auditor, containing all of the Mississippi 
bank statements, shows that in point of de- 
posits and total resources, Hattiesburg has 
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the leading bank in Mississippi; and this 
has given rise to inquiry and investigation 
of the position of Hattiesburg’s leading 
bank with reference to other towns of the 
size of Hattiesburg in the Southern States. 

An examination of the last report cover- 
ing all of the banks in the Southern States 
discovers the pleasing fact that in point of 
deposits and total resources the First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Hattiesburg 
leads all other banks in towns no larger 
than Hattiesburg in the Southern States. 

This is truly a great honor and a great 
asset to the city of Hattiesburg and to 
South Mississippi. It reflects credit not 
only on the management of the bank, includ- 
ing its officers, directors and shareholders, 
but it is a great tribute to the enterprise of 
the people of this section. 

Banking by mail has probably contributed 
materially to the $2,000,000 of deposits in 
this bank, but this is no reflection on the 
bank, as all large banks draw their deposits 
from a wide territory. Indeed this is rather 
further evidence of the energy and persever- 
ance of the bank in advertising its facilities 
for handling bank accounts by mail. 





New York State Banking Department 
Exhibit. 


An unusual feature was introduced at the 
State fair held at Syracuse, N. Y., in Sep- 
tember, in the presentation of an exhibit by 
the New York Banking Department. ‘The 
exhibit was prepared by Superintendent 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., and was in charge 
of two regular examiners of the department 
—Gordon F. Smith and James J. Kennedy. 
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Numerous placards offered varied informa- 
tion on the statistical work of the depart- 
ment, and among the data submitted it was 
shown that there are 870 institutions under 
the supervision of the State, with total re- 
sources of over $4,000,000,000. In a com- 
parison of these with the federal banks, the 
total resources of all the national banks in 
the United States were given as less than 
$10,000,000,000, the resources of the New 
York State institutions thus constituting 
over one-third of those of the combined na- 
tional banks of the country. The amounts 
contributed by the various classes of insti- 
tutions in the State in making up the $4,- 
000,000,000 total is indicated—the savings 
banks leading with aggregate resources of 
$1,751,800,000; the trust companies, with 
$1,711,600,000, and the banks of deposit and 
discount having total resources of $608,000,- 
000. The growth by decades was displayed, 
ihis showing the development to have been 
most marked during the past thirty years, 
or since 1880, when the total resources of all 
the institutions under the State Banking 
Department was but $526,200,000. Speci- 
men reports of examinations required of the 
institutions were included in the exhibit, as 
well as specimen cards used in the credit 
system of the department, revealing the rec- 
ord of individual borrowers in State banks 
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C.C. Shayne & Co. 
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and trust companies, photographs of build- 
ings of State banking institutions, etc., etc. 


Cincinnati Clearing-House Association 
Admits Trust Companies. 


Under action taken by the Cincinnati 
Clearing-Ilouse Association on August 29, 
trust companies have for the first time been 
admitted to membership. Four of the in- 
stitutions have joined the association and 
began clearing as members September 6. 
They are the Central Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company, the Cincinnati Trust Company, 
the Union Savings Bank & Trust Company 
and the Provident Savings Bank & Trus? 
Company. One of the qualifications for the 
admittance of trust companies is that they 
have a capital of at least $500,000. Includ- 
ing the trust companies, the clearing-house 
is now made up of fourteen member institu- 
tions. ‘The association is preparing to adopt 
its new system of clearing-house examina- 
tions decided upon in July; as_ indicated 
August 5, Samuel L.. McCune, for nine years 
national bank examiner, has been selected as 
the clearing-house examiner. 


Denver National Bank Increases Capital. 


Stockholders of the Denver National Bank 
of Denver, Col., have authorized an issue of 
steck that increases the institution’s capital 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 and raises the 
surplus from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000. Three 
new members have been added to the board 
of directors, increasing the membership to 
fifteen. Those just elected are Claude K. 
Boettcher and John H. Porter of the bond 
house of Boettcher, Porter & Co., and Er- 
nest A. Peters, president of the Peters 
Paper Company. 


Fourth National Bank of New York Will 
Open Foreign Department. 


Samuel S. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York, has 
Just returned from a six weeks’ trip in 


S. S. CAMPBELL 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Europe. While Mr. Campbell's trip was 
really for pleasure, he found time to put 
the finishing touches on the plans of the 
Fourth National Bank for the opening of a 
foreign department. 


First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Gerald Hughes has been made a vice- 
president and D. R. Platt an assistant cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Denver, 
The full official staff now consists of A. V. 
Hunter, president; Thomas Keely, F. G. 
Moffatt and Gerald Hughes, vice-presidents ; 
C. 5. Haughwout, cashier, and J. C. Hous- 
ten, F. J. Denison and D. R. Platt, asistant 
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Users of Sealing Wax all Appreciate 
The Fine Quality of | 


Dom HOOld 


TRADE MARK 


WE Make Wax for 
every purpose and 
have studied to pro- 
duce a wax fitted for 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


31-33 East 27th Street ... New York 


B ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equ‘pment 





Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

















cashiers, and G. M. Hauk, auditor. Max 
Waessel is manager of the foreign exchange 
department and H. M. Beatty is secretary 
to the president. 

The September 1 statement of the First 
Nationals Bank of Denver shows deposits of 
$18,061,373—this amount representing an in- 
crease of $700,000 since June 7, when the 
deposits aggregated $17,361,097. The total 
assets have risen in the three months from 
$20,380,966 to $21,098,575. 


Director Added to Fidelity Trust Co. of 
New York. 


Frank A. Horne, president of the Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Company, has been 
elected a director of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of New York. 


Penny Bank of Philadelphia to Build. 


The trustees of the First Penny Savings 
Bank of Philadelphia will erect a substan- 
> tial bank building to accommodate the large 
business that they are now doing in com- 
paratively small quarters at Twenty-first 
and Bainbridge streets. 

The First Penny Savings Bank was or- 
ganized by John Wanamaker, former Post- 
master-General. in July, 1888, and incorpo- 
rated in the following year. It has been 











successful from the start. Nearly 40,000 
persons have opened savings accounts, and 
to-day nearly 18,000 open accounts are on its 
books, principally from the southwestern 
section of the city. 

In addition to the savings end of their 
business the trustees have a system of in- 
stalment mortgages which enables persons 
who desire to own their homes to do so as 
easily as through a building association and 
with less risk. 


Chatham & Phenix National Bank of 
New York Gains New Director. 


August Belmont, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the Chathma & Phenix National 
Bank of New York. This brings the total 
numbcr of directors up to thirty-two, ail 
men of prominence. At the close of busi- 
ness, September 1, the Chatham & Phenix 
reported deposits of $19,260,277. 


Chase National Bank. of New York 
Remodeling Quarters. 

The Chase National Bank of New York is 
making extensive alterations in its main 
banking room, so as to allow additional 
space for the officers’ quarters. A_ special 
feature of the remodeled room will be 
handsome new German silver grills. Under 
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If you are not sure that your 
advertising expenditure is bring- 
ing proper returns in the shape 
of new business, 


it may be that some new blood in your advertising would 
just turn the scale and make your advertising appropri- 
ation a good investment instead of an expense. 

Individual advertising preparation service may be 
just what you need. 


Through the Banking Publicity Department of the 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, we are kept in constant 
touch with the advertising banks of the country. We 
receive the newest and best ideas in bank advertising, 
and pass them on to others. 


In our advertising preparation work we have the 
full benefit of this thorough familiarity with current 
bank publicity. This, of course, is merely supplemen- 
tary to our own experience and adaptability along these 
lines, which have accomplished satisfactory results for 
the institutions employing our services. 


Now is the time to plan your advertising for the 
coming Fall and Winter campaign. 


It places you under no obligation when you ask us 
to send you particulars concerning the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company’s advertising preparation service, but 
it may be of the greatest value to you. 


Write now. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway - - - New York City 






























BANK ARCHITECTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
Architects Bank Buildings Any Size 


Banks contemplating building should consult us. We are 
architects and engineers on bank buildings, vaults, equip- 
ment for banking rooms, having competent men at the 
head of each department, each a specialist in his line, 
thus completing a bank building along the most improved 
methods and constantly considering the interests of our 
clients to such an extent that we secure the best results 
for the most economical cost. 


HANDLE WORK ANYWHERE 


31 East 27th St., New York 

































Old Colony Trust Company, he became as- 

sistant auditor of the merged institution. 
In August, 1910, he was elected vice-presi- 

dent and director of the Brookline National 


the presidency of Albert H. Wiggin, the 
Chase is rapidly becoming one of New 
York’s largest banking institutions. Depos- 
its under the call of September 1 are $113,- 
423,098, as against $104,317,194 on June 7 
last. On September 1, 1910, deposits were 
but $96,149,273, the increase for the year 
amounting, therefore, to 1714 million dol- 
lars. Aggregate resources on September 1, 
1911, were &127,914,369. 




























Bankers’ Trust Company, Houston. 


The ofiicers for the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of Houston, Tex., enlarged through the 
consolidation with it on September 1 of the « 
Texas Trust Company, have been named. 
As a result of the union, the Bankers’ Trust 
increases its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
00,000. The following are the officers of 
the enlarged institution: Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the board; J. S. Rice, presi- 
dent; T. M. Taylor, N. E. Meador, J. M. 
tockwell, J. A. Baker, A. M. Levy, W. T. 
Carter, C. G. Pillot and J. W. Link, vice- 
presidents; C. M. Malone, secretary; Fred 
J. Heyne, cashier and treasurer; P. S. Dur- 
ham, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; Burke Baker, bond officer, and Wil- 
liam Malone, real estate officer. 


Charles B. Wiggin. 


Charles B. Wiggin, who has been recently 
elected president of the Brookline Trust 
Company of Brookline, Mass., and the sub- 
ject of this sketch, possesses one of the 
prime requisites of the successfyl banker cf 
to-day. That requisite is his capacity to 
secure new business, and it has made of him 
a bank president at quite an early stage of 
his career. 








C. B. WiaeG1x 


BROOKLINE 
BROOKLINE, 


PRESIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


MASS. 


Bank of Brookline, Mass.—the youngest of- 


Three 





He entered the Eliot National Bank of 
Boston in 1903, at the age of sixteen; four 
years later he resigned his position of as- 
sistant collection clerk to become general 
clerk in the City Trust Company of Boston. 
There, in two years, he was elected auditor, 
and when the company consolidated with the 





ficer of that rank in New England. 
months later this institution became the 
Brookline Trust Company and in July Mr. 
Wiggin was elected its president. In the 
year of his service the deposits of the com- 
pany have increased about thirty-three per 
cent. and a branch has been established. 
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A TIMELY BOOK 

















Gold Production \ 


Futu re Prices 


Harrison H. a tm F 








This book is being very favorably received by the press and by 
students of finance everywhere, who recognize it as an able discussion 
of the question of gold production and other causes of price changes 
with a view to making the best possible estimate of the future of prices. 


The following are a few Comments 


The author of this monograph has 
given his readers a brief, logical and 
interesting analysis of his subject— 
Annals of American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. 





Mr. Brace approaches the question 
in a dispassionate and judicial fashion. 


Brace has evidently read the liter- 
ature on the subject quite thoroughly 
and has given intelligent consideration 
to all of the important factors in the 
problem. I think his conclusions are 
sound and that the whole discussion 


| is admirably done.—George E. Rob- 


His book is a wonderful example of | 
close and splendidly co-ordinated rea- | 


soning.—Iochester Post Express. 


A timely inquiry into the increased 
production of gold and its effect on 
prices, past, present and prospective. 
—Wall Street Journal. 





A careful study of the theme. It 
presents in condensed form a great 
mass of data which must prove of 
value to the student of prices.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


erts, Director of the Mint. 





A balanced and scientific study of 
a present economic question of con- 
siderable human __interest.—Boston 
Transcript. 





An illuminating discussion of the 
gold question, both as to past and 
future.—WMinneapolis Journal. 





It is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of prices and gold pro- 
duction.—Alumni Weekly, University 
of Minnesota. 


Beautifully Printed. Price, $1.50, net 
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253 Broadway 
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JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 

J. S. BEMIS, 
Treasurer Bemis Bro. Bag Co. C.F 
G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHAS. CLARK, 
CHAS. A. COX, 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

Ss. 8S. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
Francis, Bros, & Co. 

0. L. GARRISON, 

Pres. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co, 


President 





Interviews and Correspondence Invited 


DIRECTORS 
ELIAS 8S. GATCH, 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

. GAUSS, 
Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 
CECIL D. GREGG, 
Evens-Howard 
Brick Co. 
Pres.C.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
Ss. E. HOFFMAN, A. L. 
E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 
W. H. LEE, 
President. 
B. MCKEEN, 
Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 


Cc. W. MANSUR, 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J, O'FALLON, 

0. H. PECKHAM, 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

Fire Cc. R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’'l Cupples 
Envelope Co, 

SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
ardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe Co, 

Oo. W. WHITELAW, 
Pres. Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 











Mr. Wiggin has also been elected trustee of 
the Brookline Savings Bank. 

He came prominently before the bank men 
of Boston three years ago as the organizer 
and first president of Boston Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

He is an earnest and effective speaker an1 
it is largely through his efforts that Boston 
Chapter has raised its standard of educa- 
tion to its present commendable height. 


Hennepin County Savings Bank of Min- 
neapolis. 


This institution, which has just rounded 
out forty-one vears, of operation, has raised 
its capital and surplus from $100,000 to 
$250,000 each. W. H. Lee, the president, 
will very shortly complete thirty-seven years 
of continuous service with this bank. 

Roger I. Lee, formerly discount clerk, 
was elected an assistant cashier, September 
12. David P. Jones, son of one of the 
founders, namely, Judge E. S. Jones, is vice- 
president; W. F. McLane is cashier and W. 
H. Barber is assistant cashier. 


Minneapolis Bankers at Dinner. 
Directors, officers and stockholders of the 


Metropolitan National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis dined together at the Commercial Club 








on the night of September 14, 100 being 
present. ‘rhe dinner was occasioned by the 
recent taking over by the Metropclitan Na- 
tional Bank of the entire business of the 
Germania Bank and the desire of the of- 
ficers of the greater Metropolitan National 
that all men interested in the institution be- 
come better acquainted. Bishop Samuel C. 
Edsall was a speaker. Other speakers were: 
V. H. Van Slyke, president of the bank; 
O. E. Naegele, vice-president: C. F. Wyant, 
cashier, and George B. Norris. George F. 
Blossom, who is a_ director, presided as 
toastmaster. 


Edwin Hawley a Director in Fort Dear- 
born National Bank of Chicago. 


With the announcement that Edwin Haw- 
ley, the railway magnate, has been added to 
the board of directors, and with a gain of a 
million and a half in deposits shown he- 
tween the cails of June 7 and September 1, 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank has a 
record of which it can be justly proud. 

Under the able guidance of William A. 
Tilden and his energetic vice-presidents, this 
institution has made remarkable strides in 
recent months, its deposits advancing rapidly 
and steadily between calls. 

The result of Mr. Hawley’s addition to the 
directorate is taken to mean enlarged con- 
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THE NEGOTIABLE 
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Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

T of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of two hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were retidered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 
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nections for the bank in the near future, 
which cannot fail to have a still more favor- 
able effect upon its progress. 


New Officers Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City. 


The cirectors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York City have elected James 
M. Pratt vice-president and Robert H. Cox, 
assistant secretary of the company. 

James M. Pratt, the newly-elected vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, entered the employ of that 
institution as a loan clerk in 1891. In 1898 
he resigned to become assistant secretary of 
the Fifth Avenue Trust Company and six 
years later was made secretary. Upon the 





J. M. 
GUARANTY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pratt 


VICE-PRESIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


merger of the Fifth Avenue ‘Trust Company 
with the Guaranty in January, 1910, Mr. 
Pratt returned to the latter institution as 
assistant treasurer, which position he has 


filled up to the present time. 
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Novelties. Send for Catalogue. 


E. W. FRENCH CO. 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Cox, the junior of the newly-elected 
officers, has advanced rapidly in his chosen 
profession since his graduation from Har- 
vard with the class of ’05. In that year he 
entered the banking house of Fisk & Rob- 





R. H. Cox 


SECRETARY 


ASSISTANT GUARANTY TRUST COM- 


PANY, NEW YORK CITY 


inson, coming to the Guaranty Trust Coim- 
pany in the spring of 1909. Mr. Cox has 
served as bond man and as chief clerk. The 
nature of his work has given him a keen 
insight into the banking business. 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph, Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 














A NOTABLE BOOK 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 











This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 


The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and jrdicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 

The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 


volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 











Safe Deposit Advertising 


is the title of a new chapter in the Revised and Enlarged Fourth 
Edition of ‘‘ Pusaine Your Busrtnrss,” the standard text-book of 
financial advertising by T. D. MacGregor, which has just been issued 
from the press. 


The new edition of 


“Pushing Your Business” 


contains 197 pages and 75 illustrations. It is a practical working 
guide for all advertisers. The titles of the eleven chapters are as 
follows: ‘‘ The Technical Foundation,” ‘‘ Advertising Mediums,” 
‘** Booklets and House Organs,” ‘‘ Advertising a Commercial Bauk,” 
‘* Savings Bank Advertising,” ‘‘ T:ust Company Advertising,” ‘‘ Safe 
Deposit Advertising,” ‘‘Investment Advertising,” ‘‘Real Estate Adver- 
tising,” ‘‘ Insurance Advertising,” and ‘‘Effective Business Letters ” 


Cloth bound, Price $1.25, postage prepaid 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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Capital,.$1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 


President Vice-Pres. 


Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
Tare | 


FREDERICK E. NOLTING, 2nd Vice-President 
CHAS. R. ‘Mow, | 


Assistant 
Cashiers 


wnt 


J. C: JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 


BILL OF 
LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALT) 


Strong in resources, conservative 


management, progressive in_ policy 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


New Assistant Cashier, St. Louis Bank. 


The Merchants-Laclede National Bank 
has appointed L. K. Wise as assistant cash- 
ier, making four assistant cashiers on the 
staff of the bank. Mr. Wise has been with 
the bank a number of years in different po- 
sitions. 


Second National Bank of Uniontown, Pa. 


Isaac Jackson, cashier during the last few 
years of the Carnegie National Bank, has 
been elected cashier of the Second National 
Bank of Uniontown, Pa. Mr. Jackson suc- 
ceeds G. S. Harsh, cashier for some years, 
who has been elected president of the Sec- 
ond National Bank and who will devote 
more cf his time to his extensive coal and 
coke interests. Mr. Jackson is well known 
in Pittsburgh and Uniontown. For ten years 
he was with the National Bank of Fayette 
County at Uniontown, and was later secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Sewickley Trust 
Company. Since his connection with the 
Carnegie National Bank the deposits of that 
institution increased from $230,000 to S45I,- 
000. The Second National Bank of Union- 
town has $100,000 capital, $150,000 surplus 
and 810,000 undivided profits. It 
ganized in 1896, 


was or- 


New Bank for Atlanta, Ga. 


John M. Simonton, one of the chief pro- 
moters of the new Planters’ Trust Company, 
Is expected to return to Atlanta from a trip 





in the interest of the institution, which will 
shortly open for business. 

The incorporators are: George D. Porter, 
John M. Simonton, S. B. Turman, Arnold 
Broyles and Marcellus M. Anderson. The 
capital stock is to be $1,000,000, divided into 
10,000 shares, of $100 each, of which $25,000, 
enough to begin business, has already been 
paid in. An application for a charter is 
now pending with the Secretary of State. 

The Planters’ Trust Company, it is an- 
nounced, will do a general banking and trust 
business. Mr. Anderson stated that a meet- 
ing would soon be held to select a board of 
directors, clect officers and secure a location 
for the institution. 


Clearing House Organized in Memphis. 


The hankers of Memphis, Tenn., after 
many unsuccessful attempts, have succeeded 
in organizing a Clearing-House Association 
The following officers have been elected: E. 
L. Rice, Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany, president; John McDowell, Union and 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, vice- 
prsiedent. and James Nathan, Manhattan 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, manager. 


Kansas Bank to Sue for a Charter. 


\ suit to force the charter board of the 
State to issue a charter to the Lawrence 
State Savings Bank of Lawrence, Kan., will 
be instituted by the directors of the bank, 
according to the statement of Lewis Kreeck, 
one of the directors. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








THOMAS BRUCE BOYD 


140 West 42d Street, New York City 


Plans, Specifications and Superintendence of Construction. 


Bank Equipment 
SPECIALIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
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DIAMOND 


Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 
Reserve Agent 
or 
Correspondent 


Capital - 
Surplus? ron. 





NATIONAL 
BANK 


NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


and Undivided) 620,330.92 WRITE 








Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora 
tions, Firms and In 
dividuals cordially 


$600,000.00 invited. 











The Lawrence State Savings Bank has 
been recently organized and it applied fora 
State charter early in September. At the 
same time the Citizens’ State Bank of Law- 
rence applied and was granted a charter. 
The charter board believed that the local 
field did not justify seven banks, and ;re- 
fused the application of the State Savings 
Bank. 


Promotion for Seattle Bank Clerk. 


I. W. Brownell, who has been chief clerk 
of the National Bank of Commerce of Seat- 
tle, has been promoted to be assistant cash- 
ier of the bank. Mr. Brownell came to Seat- 
tle from the First National of Chicago in 
1903 and began work in the Commerce as 
bookkeeper. Later he was promoted to the 
receiving cage. Splendid executive ability 
was shown in the position of chief clerk, and 
Mr. Brownell’s many friends feel that the 
last advancement, which comes at the same 
time as his designation as manager of the 
clearing-house, is the reward of ability and 
faithful service. 


Savings Bank Men to Hear Address by 
Advertising Expert at New Orleans. 


Kk. St. Mimo Lewis, advertising manager 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany and one of the best-known advertising 
men in the country, is to address the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association at its New Orleans convention 
the last week in November, on “The Public 
and the Savings Idea.” 

The address is to have special reference 
to the widespread tendency of the public to 
put savings into fake investment schemes 
instead of into savings accounts. A remedy 
for the evil, based upon educational adver- 
tising of a different sort, is to be suggested 
to the savings bank people in the address. 

Secretary W. H. Kniffin, Jr., of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, arranged for the address. 

On the subject of the address, he says: 


“[ am very much pleased personally to get 
Mr. Lewis on the programme, and I am sure 
our men will be of the same mind as this is 
brought to their attention. It is a rather in- 
viting subject, and I know that he will give 





Henry Horneiower 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT BOSTON STOCK 
EXCHANGE; MEMBER OF FIRM OF 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


us something that will be eminently worth 
while.” 

Besides his wide experience and_ close 
study of all phases of advertising, Mr. Lewis 
has delivered several addresses on financial 
advertising, before the Alabama, Oklahoma, 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 








Iowa and Wisconsin State Associations, and 
always with notable success, and is the au- 
thor of a book of nearly 1,000 pages, called 
“Financial Advertising,” which has had a 
wide sale. 





Sections for Institute Work. 


An interesting method of organization has 
been suggested to the Louisville chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, and it 
is likely that it will be put into effect in the 
near future. Briefly, it involves the appli- 
cation of the principle of sections upon 
whicl: the American Bankers’ Association is 
organized. Under this plan the individual 
hookkeepers, the paying tellers, the receiving 
tellers and others connected with the banks 
in clerical capacities could meet in sections 
for the discussion of their peculiar prob- 
lems. Short cuts in getting results, new and 
improved methods of handling the routine 
labors of the bank and other points of di- 
rect personal interest to the men in each 
section will be taken up, with the idea in 
view of enabling those holding similar posi- 
tion in all the Louisville banks to use uni- 
form methods. 

At present, it is stated, most of the banks 
have individual methods of handling certain 
propositions, so that it is almost impossible 
to find all the banks performing any one 
transaction in the same way. The work of 


the sections would have in view bringing this 
about. Clinton Davidson, individual book- 
keeper of the Columbia Trust Company, 
suggested the plan, and it is practically cer- 
tain that it will be used with the beginning 
of the fall work of the chapter. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


Bank of Nova Scotia Dividend 14 Per 
Cent. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia has incfeased 
its dividend thirteen to fourteen per cent. 
The dividend was increased thirteen per 
cent. a little more than a year ago. The 
bank’s paid-up capital is $3,000,000, and the 
reserve fund, $5,650,000. For the last few 
years the bank has been earning more than 
twenty per cent. on its capital. 





Bank Merger Rumored. 


Negotiations are reported to be under way 
for the absorption of the Metropolitan Bank 
by the Bank of Nova Scotia. It is said 
that shareholders of the Metropolitan will 
be offered $250 for their stock, upon which 
dividends at the rate of ten per cent. a year 
are being paid. 


NEWSBOYS START BANK 


CROWD of embryo financiers of St. 
Paul, Minn., banded together as the 
‘Newsboys’ Club, have established a 
savings bank as a phase of their club ac- 
tivities. Director Wyckoff of the boys’ 
club is serving as cashier, teller and mes- 
Senger. Deposits ranging from one cent 
to one dollar are coming in at every hour 


of the day. Although but five cents is 
necessary for the opening of an account, 
the young merchant must have at least one 
dollar to his credit before he may draw 
upon his funds. Director Wyckoff says 
the boys are very much in earnest and ex- 
press much surprise at the way their sav- 
ings grow. 
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A BANKER’S STORY 


By W. L. Martin, Cashier Marshall National Bank, Marshall, Texas 


FTER being in business some years we 
discovered that our banking house was 
neither modern nor attractive; nor in 

its lack of convenience did it make for 
comfort or economy. We finally decided 
to erect a new building, which would be up 
to date in its architecture, and especially 
constructed with a view to its beauty and 
convenience as a banking house. Our 
officers recognized that they would know 
when these requirements were fulfilled, but 
to get up the plans and specifications for 
such a building was the work of an expert 
architect, who had made a special study 
ef bank work. 

We learned of Hoggson Brothers and 
wrote them. Their representative came to 
see us and explained their one contract idea. 
that of designing, erecting, decorating and 
equipping a building under one contract. 

Their plan was different from anything 
we had ever heard of, and we took the 
matter under advisement for several months, 
and in the meanwhile used the mails freely 
in investigating Hoggson Brothers—as to 
the quality of their service, and satisfaction 
given. Every letter frony their patrons was 
unqualified in the praise of this firm. 

Finally we adopted their method, feeling 
that if we were making a mistake we had 
goed company and lots of it, to draw the 
plans, erect our building and equip it with 
its furniture and fixtures, for an agreed 
amount, which they guaranteed would not 
he exceeded, or if it was, the additional ex- 
penditure was the loss of Hoggson Brothers. 


‘Lhe recommendations of Hoggson Broth- 
ers were so high and unstinted that the 
directors of this bank felt that their plan 
was all claimed for it, and that we would 
get a building thoroughly satisfactory in 
every way: but if we failed to properly 
scrutinize the erection of our building, our 
friends, who were a little doubtful of this 
“one contract idea,” did the watching for 
us. 
We have gotten at the hands of Hoggson 
Brothers a modern, well constructed 
and beautiful banking house, provided 
with every convenience and _ beautifully 
equipped in its furnishings. They fore- 
saw our present requirements, and _pro- 
vided for the healthy growth of the bank 
as to future requirements. 

With it all there was no worry or trouble 
to us; their superintendent knew his busi- 
ness and was on the job every minute and 
saw that the specifications were carefully 
carried out. 

We are proud of our building, as are 
the good people of our town, which they 
demonstrate by bringing their visitors and 
friends to view it. 

We are glad to show our building to 
anyone; to answer inquiries of bankers who 
contemplate erecting new quarters, and to 
testify to the high esteem in which we hold 
Hoggson Brothers, because, having had the 
benefit of their services ourselves, we would 
like to have all other banks receive the same 
advantages. 


GUESS THE DATE 


66 HE new idea in business is honesty, 

openness, frankness,” said Alton 

B. Parker at a dinner at Esopus. 
“We used to conceal our plumbing, and 
very poor, insanitary work it was. We ex- 
pose it now, and it is altogether sound 
and wholesome and _ satisfactory. Well, 
business is like that. 

“When I.think of some of the tricks 
that used to obtain in reputable business 
firms, I am reminded of the seaside auc- 
tioneer. 

“This scoundrel once held up a $10 gold 
piece and said: 


“Guess the 
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date on this piece of 


money, friends. Make a guess and a small 
purchase, and the correct guesser takes the 
coin.’ 

“So everybody in the crowd guessed, 
everybody bought some worthless rubbish, 
and the dealer netted a huge profit. Then, 
at the end, he looked at the $10 gold piece, 
held it up and said: 

“Now for it! Who guessed 1894? 

“‘Me! me! me! cried every man jack 
in the shop. 

“The dealer smiled. 

“‘Then you all guessed wrong,’ he said, 
slipping the coin into his pocket. ‘The 
date is 1882.’”—Washington Star. 
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